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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MONTE CARLO TODAY 


Maurice MAGNUS 


T WOULD take too long to mention 
all the difficulties that attend the ob- 
taining of a passport for Monte Carlo 

at the present time. It is enough to say 
that, first of all, an American citizen liv- 
ing in Italy must have a legitimate reason 
for going there, such as the death or sick- 
ness of a relative; then a visa from the 
legation of the principality of Monaco at 
Rome, another visa from the French 
embassy to pass the eighteen kilometers 
of French territory from Ventimiglia 
to Monte Carlo, a permit from the Ameri- 
can ambassador in Paris, and last, not 
least, a permit to leave Italy from the 
Italian authorities. The latter is the 
easiest; the first three permissions take 
about a month to obtain and cost about 
a hundred francs in tips to servants at 
embassies, and for photographs and of- 
ficial stamps, not counting cabs and time 
lost in waiting-rooms. Once in the pos- 
session of the visas, there are no fur- 
ther difficulties except formal examina- 
tion of the passports at the frontier. 

A safe-conduct is no longer necessary 
in France. This was a paper issued by 
the nearest police office, giving a man 
permission to travel, and without which 
no railway ticket could be bought. 

The impression one receives on near- 
ing the French frontier from Italy is 
that of a pronounced nationalism among 
the coming and going fellow-travellers: 
antagonism to the French, and among 
the French a decided disdain for the 
Italian. There are no French flags to be 
seen on the Italian side, and on the French 
side never an Italian flag among those of 
the allies. People on the French side are 
the same,—that is, they are Italians as far 
as Nice (the Riviera was part of the 
kingdom of Sardinia until 1860), with 
an infiltration of French,—but the in- 
filtration of the French has had a strange 
effect upon the natives: it has grafted 
the French character upon the Italian to 
such an extent that the Italians on the 
French side hate the Italians on the 
Italian side. Although they will speak 
Italian among themselves, to the stranger 
they speak only French. 

Monte Carlo, which is one of the three 
towns of the principality of Monaco, lies 
high up on a promontory overlooking the 
Mediterranean and the coast as far as 
Bordighera on the Italian side and Beau- 
lieu on the French side. On the oppo- 
site promontory lies the old town of 
Monaco, with the Prince’s palace, the 
cathedral and the famous oceanographic 
museum. Between are the 
the town of Condamine, in the valley that 
links Monte Carlo to Monaco. 

Now, in after-war time, Monte Carlo 
looks deserted. Most of the bigger 
hotels are closed, some because they were 
ruined by the war, but most of them 
because they had German _ proprietors. 
The same applies to a great many of the 
fashionable shops of dressmakers, jewel- 
ers, etc. though German names. still 
abound: Paul Hornstein de Paris, Charles 
Klein de Paris, Lina Baerst de Paris. 
Notice the “de Paris.” They want to be 
on the safe side. 

The principality of Monaco, with a per- 
manent population of eighteen thousand 
five hundred resident, is the only mo- 
narchical state left in France, and in its 
arbitrary measures is still feudal, though 
the feudalism is not exercised by the 
reigning prince, but by Monsieur Blanc 
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and the administration of his gambling 
den, which is politely called the Casino. 
Monsieur Blane pays a fabulously high 
annual rental to His Serene Highness, 
Prince Albert of Monaco, of the ancient 
house of Grimaldi and Gubernatis, for 
the privilege of running that hell which 
demands thousands of victims a year in 
order to make it the highest dividend- 
paying company on earth. The hundreds 
of annual suicides are never known. No 
one can tell you where the cemetery is, 
and no one wishes to; it might tell a 
gruesome tale. In all the other Riviera 
towns the cemeteries, with their tall, dark 
cypresses, are conspicuous by their beau- 
tiful situation. There is no sign of a 
cemetery here, nor of any cypresses. 

The administration of the Casino, 
which means Monsieur Blanc, rules su- 
preme in this “independent” state. No- 
where else does a public amusement place 
exist which decides who shall enter and 
who shall not enter. The entrance to the 
Casino costs nothing, but in order to ob- 
tain permission, you must show yourself 
to a lot of civilly-dressed flunkies who 
decide whether you may enter or not. 
They will judge you by your appearance 
and personal wearing apparel; although 
now, as in war-time, they also ask for 
your passport. 

The Marquis of Salisbury was once re- 
fused because they “only admit gentle- 
men.” When some superior found out 
the mistake, they sent apologies, but it 
was too late; Lord Salisbury did not 
come again, 

Ellen Terry was told, when she ap- 
peared in an exquisite English dress, 
that she was “not dressed as a lady,” and 
entrance was refused her. 

A well-known young American author 
was refused entrance because some one 
of the same name had asked for one 
hundred and forty francs to pay his 
third-class ticket home, after losing all 
his money twenty-two years before. The 
author in question was only forty, so that 
twenty-two years before he was eighteen 
and in college in America. This is quite 
aside from the fact that it is one of the 
strictest rules of the Casino to let no 
one under twenty-one enter the gambling- 
rooms. 

But this arbitrary method of having a 
lot of low-class flunkies judge the pass- 
ability of the best bloods and finest in- 
tellects is not only confined to the en- 
trance to the Casino, but also to the stay 
of a stranger in the principality. If the 
administration finds an unsuitable visitor, 
some one it doesn’t like or who has ever 
been guilty of having said anything near 
the truth that might prove detrimental 
to the interests of the gambling den on 
Monte Carlo, he is asked by the police 
to leave the principality within twenty- 
No redress, no explanations. 
admission 


four hours. 
The Casino on its cards of 
states that the card may be refused or 
withdrawn at any time without offering 
any explanation as to the reason. 

The same tactics are observed by the 
police. Not long ago an English man of 
letters of great distinction was treated 
in this manner, although he had pub- 
lished. for years a most reputable Eng- 
lish newspaper in Monte Carlo, and, 
through it, had done much for the bene- 
fit of the place. 

The post-office, which is independent 
of France, and has its own stamps with 


the Prince’s portrait, is likewise under 
the control of the administration. If you 
send a telegram to a friend who wants 
to come to Monte Carlo, telling him not 
to come, the telegram never arrives. Let- 
ters from Mentone to Monte Carlo, a 
walking distance of a couple of hours, 
sometimes take four days, if they happen 
to strike the post-office as being in any 
way detrimental to the gambling den. 
The atmosphere of the entire princi- 
pality is that of suspicion. Every one 
looks at you with suspicion, and you in 
return look with suspicion upon every 
The administration has an army of 
in order to 


one. 
detectives all over the place 
find out everything possible 
financial status and your actions, with 
the sole purpose of discovering some- 
thing against you; in fact, the point of 
view at the start is, What crimes can we 
find out about him? Even the hotels are 
the same; “accounts must be settled every 
three days”; and in some of the cheaper 
hotels, “accounts must be settled daily” 
or “payment for board must be made in 
advance.” No one trusts another, whether 
in or out of the Casino. 

Everything is expensive, more so than 
elsewhere, Even the banks give a lower 
rate of exchange for foreign money than 
in the neighboring towns on French ter- 
ritory, and yet all the inhabitants are 
free from personal taxation: one of the 
stipulations the prince made when he 
leased Monte Carlo as a gambling den to 
Monsieur Blanc. The administration 
pays for the upkeep of the gardens, the 
cleaning of the streets; in fact, pays all 


about your 


the municipal expenses, 

Of the high-priced hotels, the Hotel 
de Paris is about the most expensive—and 
it is this hotel which the richest monde 
and the most extravagant demi-monde 
frequent. The demi-monde’s male friends 
pay a slightly higher price, so that the 
hotel can afford to give the ladies a per- 
centage for bringing clients and order- 
ing expensive viands and wines. Many 
women of this type 
in this manner. An acquaintance of mine, 
who met a woman of negligible character 
at the Casino and asked her to take 
something with him, was honored by her 
She only wanted 


pay their expenses 


acceding to his request. 
a few strawberries and a glass of cham- 
pagne. The bill: thirty strawberries, at 
five francs each, one hundred and fifty 
francs; champagne, eighty francs (forty- 
six dollars pre-war time!). 
The Casino, which stands 
the edge of the promontory, separated 
from it by the famous terrace from 
which a gorgeous view is obtained of the 
sea and coast, and surrounded by luxuri- 


almost - at 


ous gardens, is composed of reading- 
rooms, a theatre, a foyer, a buffet, and 
the gambling den. The theatre, in which 
opera and concerts are given, also con- 
tains the box of the prince, which quite 
resembles in stateliness and pomp the 
royal boxes of the state theatres in other 
monarchical countries. Even in this re- 
spect the prince has merged his person- 
ality into that of Monsieur Blanc. 

The finest tradition of a petty princi- 
pality, which was to create an intimate 
circle of elite spirits, in the interests of 
art and progress, to act as benefactor 
and protector to the rare men and wom- 
en of fine ideas and genius, is lost here. 
The prince lives his own private life in 
London and Paris, or in Monaco. There 
is no” court comprised of men of let- 
ters, of scientists, philosophers, artists, 
choice spirits; no academy of fine arts, 
no individual court theatre where rising 
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dramatists are given the chance to pro- 
duce their works. 

The town of Monaco is just what you 
see it to be—an old town, with a fine old 
palace, a modern cathedral, a few admin- 
istrative buildings and the Oceanographic 
museum, the only work of the prince, 
for which he spends a small part of his 
enormous income. There is no intellec; ial 
center here, where a charming or clever 
prince or princess presides over a society 
which in the history of the fine arts yj] 
leave signs of great benefit or enthusia m, 
and be productive of something beautify) 
to counteract the crudities of life. 


The prince, when in Monaco, cali) 
goes to the Casino to see a compan of 
Parisian actors or singers or some inter- 
national star, and in this way not only 


saves the expense of a court theatre and 
loses the prestige worthy of a reig 


ning 


prince as a protector of the arts, but he 
thereby also gives his consent to the most 
infamous public institution on earth, 
His apparently righteous indignation jot 


rf 
a gambling den, and his decision to stop 
it and not renew Monsieur Blane’s |-s¢ 


many years ago concerning the terro 


was sheer hypocrisy and a means to ob- 
tain a higher price for the next lei 


in which he succeeded. His oceano- 
graphic museum is as much a blind to his 
real interest, which is only money, «s his 


writings, which would make him out to 


be a profound patriot and German- 
ophobe, although his former friendship 
with his “cher cousin,” the German ex 
emperor, is well known. 

Only half the gambling-rooms are open 
today, and, instead of tens of thou 
of visitors, there are probably no 
than a few thousand—still, a respectable 


inds 
nore 
number of victims ready for immolation, 
Today, as of yore, you can see the pas 
sionate gambler at the tables. There is 
probably no disease quite so virulent and 
so infectious as that of gambling. ‘Ther 
is the elderly well-dressed woman, 
thick layers of paint and powder 
features, 


whee 
Can- 
not hide her emaciated who 
walks from table to table and throws | 
money the 
to another table to play while the wheel 
spins, and holds her ears, not to hear 


er 


numbers, 


goes 


wholesale on 


what number has returning when 
thinks the decision 


she loses, she swears 


won, 
she has come. And 
when and curses 
under her breath, complaining bi 
about the: numbers that have not t 


the which has 


t¢ rly 
rned 
up, and about number 
turned up. 

“Always thirty-three, never thirt) 
Always last dozen, never middle 


Five times black, and no reds.” 


two, 


tozen 


These and other speeches escape her 
thin, hard, rouged lips, said to no one in 
particular, and audible to all. The 
croupiers smile, and say nothing. How 
long will she last, if she goes on like this? 
Probably on some former occasion sh 
has had luck, for her features show dis 
tinctly that she is a vicious gambler, and 
She is no | 


ngeer 


now luck is against her. 
playing with her income or accumulated 
money, but with her capital. How long 
will it last? And then, what is she to 
do? An old used to all the 
comforts and refinements and luxuries of 
life, without money! She could not earn 
her living at her age, in spite of her edu- 
cation, if she tried; besides, she might 
not have any taste for it. Only one end 
—a bit of morphine or some other sieep- 
ing dose that will put her out of her mis- 
ery, and the administration of the Casino 
will bury her at its expense—no questions 
asked; no one is informed, You call at 
(Continued on page 1054.) 


woman, 
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said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River 
“there was a little runt blew in here that 
wasn't scarcely bigger’ na piece of dried apple and lookin’ 
kind of ——- an’ run down like somethin’ that’s been 
Wl out in the rain, an’ he come out into the 
mill and allowed he was a guv *ment 
profiteerin’ a 
the books. 

he didn’t read every word and 
E figger for months back an’ 
finally he up an’ said he jedged 


mighty, close to the profiteerin’ 
ine an’ 
\\p-didn’t say anything but it jes’ sort 


~ Fe: - hs 
a waar price folks paid for ‘Fetchit’s Pride’ they got 
somethin’, but that there withered human made a plumb 
goat out n ‘the guv'’ment the first two bits he drawed down.” 


ent an’ where was 


ell, sir, danged ef 


I was not guilty but runnin’ 
I better be careful. I 


hold of me that no matter 








MAKING CORPORATIONS SOULLESS 

It is an old saying that “corporations 
have no souls.” At one time it might 
har en true, but for at least a quar- 
ter of a century every agency of enlight- 
enment and progress has been doing its 
utmost to put souls into corporations, and 
the lt is that nearly all of them, espe- 
cially those doing the large business of 
America, have grown and developed 
hich have gradually expanded and 
find expression in contributions to char- 
ity | various forms of relief and wel- 
fa ork, both at home and abroad, to 
the tremendous benefit of humanity gen- 


I not uncommon some years ago 
for ers of corporations to declare 
that they had no right to give away their 
ste ‘rs’ money for purposes other 
th strict advancement of the com- 
p own business, by this means con- 
vel ly avoiding the corporation’s 
m esponsibilities to society in gen- 
el d, incidentally, themselves escap- 

tributions, except to a trivial de- 


In these days almost every corporation 
charity account through 
wl ts soul shows itself in generous 
gif ) various worthy objects, which 
ot! e would languish for lack of ade- 
q ipport. 


m is_ its 


During the war it was the corporations 
rat than the individual contributors 
whi ve the bulk of the huge funds ob- 
Red Cross, the Young 
Association and all the 
relief 


tained by the 
Me Christian 
ot organizations engaged in 
Since then it is the corporations 
tl e kept the various “chests” filled 
wit ish and the manifold benevolent 
undertakings supplied with money for 
purposes, 
istics showing the relative amounts 
ibuted by corporations and individ- 
» such objects are not at hand, even 
it they have been compiled, which is 
doubtful; but any one responsibly con- 
nected with charitable organizations or 
benevolent movements will testify that 
for every dollar given by the individual 
to their support, at least ten dollars and 
perhaps even a hundred came from the 
corporation. 


; 


Corporation contributions have hitherto 


been far more easily secured than those 
from the individual. The amount given, 
be it large or small, bears in equal pro- 
portion upon each stockholder according 
to his holdings, and is considered a just 
and legitimate charge upon the company’s 
business, cheerfully acquiesced in by all 
shareholders as a part of their obligation 
to the public. The corporations are ac- 
customed to handle and dispose of larger 
sums than the individual, and as their 
gifts are collective they are usually for 
generous amounts which the individual 
contributor might not be able to afford. 

The whole system of American welfare 
and charitable effort, as it has developed 
to its present enormous size, responding 
generously to all calls upon it, both for- 
eign and domestic, has come to depend, 
as its very backbone, upon the gifts of 
these once “soulless corporations,” and 
the latter have become increasingly sen- 
sible of their moral responsibilities and 
obligations. This has been not only a 
splendid thing for all forms of eleemosy- 
nary work, but it has reacted to the bene- 
fit of the corporations themselves, mak- 
ing them a larger factor in the benevo- 
lent enterprises of the world, broaden- 
ing and widening their sympathies with 
humanity, and making them less mechani- 
cal and more human in their operations. 

This development and expansion of the 
American business soul, as expressed in 
corporate giving, could have gone on in- 
definitely, until, in the fullness of time, 
it might even have been possible to have 
found business corporations the main 
purpose of which was not to make money 
for their stockholders so much as to con- 
fer benefits upon humanity through their 
operations. This sounds utopian, but no 
one who has watched the magnificent 
growth of generous giving by business 
corporations in America and has seen 
how wonderfully it has spread and in- 
creased under the impetus of broader 
and more liberal impulses, will consider 
it an impossibility. 

From the last source to be imagined 
as probable has come the effort, which 
unfortunately has proved all too effective, 
to check, even to destroy utterly, this 
most beneficent tendency; to force the 
corporation, however generous its tenden- 
cies, to forego its charities and absolute- 





ly desist from giving from its earnings 
in support of worthy objects; to make 
corporations soulless. 

Through the cause of the greatest 
evils that now afflict the United States; 
that parent of wastefulness and extrava- 
gance; of overcapitalization and reckless 
business habits; that incentive to base 
ideals and methods of accounting which 
are unsound; that destroyer of small cor- 
porations and discourager of progress 
and enterprise in large ones, the iniqui- 
tous income tax law as it at present ex- 
ists, operates and is construed, the Unit- 
ed States itself has effectually stifled 
the generous impulses of the corporation 
and actually penalized its benefactions. 

The result of this policy is already be- 
ing acutely realized by the various chari- 
ties and welfare movements dependent 
so largely for their support upon cor- 
porate contributions, but this effect is 
insignificant compared to what will be 
felt when corporations more fully realize 
the extent to which the present interpre- 
tation of the law by its rigorous and ex- 
acting enforcers compels them, reluc- 
tantly, to cease giving. 

It is expressly stated in the forms for 
the income tax returns that “donations, 
gratuities and contributions” must not be 
deducted from a company’s earnings. In 
other words, they cannot be charged to 
expense of operation. They must there- 
fore be added to the taxable profits 
shown on the return! 

Gifts to charitable objects, to organi- 
zations such as the Red Cross and the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, to 
relief movements designed to save the 
starving people of Europe or to benefit 
the poor and needy at home, or for any 
other object, if made by a corporation, 
are by this ruling not only excluded from 
allowable deductions, but, being denied 
as a legitimate expense, become, addition- 
al to the profits, an item subject to taxa- 
tion. 

Thus the United States of America, 
through its zealous tax-eaters and tax- 
gatherers, in their efforts to exact the 
last possible dollar of revenue from 
American corporations, has resorted to 
the expedient of taking away the main 
support of American charities and be- 
nevolences by penalizing corporation 
gifts. Not content with taxing treasures 
on earth, they have determined to levy 
also on any treasures in heaven which 
the unfortunate corporation may happen 
to have laid up for itself. 

An example of the way in which this 
policy reflects itself upon philanthropic 
effort is shown in the results of the cam- 
paign recently completed by The North- 
western Miller for the sale of Food 
Drafts, payable to the starving people of 
eastern and southern Europe, certainly 
an object which would appeal to every 
American as a worthy one. 

This campaign lasted thirty days. The 
Northwestern Miller reaches chiefly 
millers and bakers, most of whom do 
business as corporations. Its special ef- 
fort to sell Food Drafts was, therefore, 
directed to corporations rather than to 
individuals. 

Basing estimates upon the result of 
previous efforts, made before the present 
income tax went into effect, before the 
government penalized charity, it could 
reasonably have been expected, consider- 
ing the very real and urgent need for 
help that exists, that these sales would 
have amounted to two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. 

In twenty-four days, in 1914, when this 
publication was exerting itself in behalf 
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of the Belgian people, the subscriptions 
received amounted to three hundred and 
thirty thousand dollars, practically all of 
this from corporations. In thirty days, 
in 1920, appealing to a much larger and 
far more prosperous constituency of the 
same type, including all those corpora- 
tions which responded so generously in 
1914, in behalf of a cause at least equal- 
ly worthy, in the same manner and by 
the same process, the total result amount- 
ed to the comparatively small sum of 
thirty-eight thousand dollars, showing 
unmistakably the effect upon the benevo- 
lent and humanitarian impulses of cor- 
porations made by the present taxation 
methods of the government. 

For instance: suppose a corporation, 
feeling compassion for the starving chil- 
dren of Europe, is inclined to buy a 
thousand dollars’ worth of Food Drafts 
and is anxious to do so; if it follows this 
humanitarian impulse, which is certainly 
commendable, it cannot charge this ex- 
penditure to expense, but, according to 
regulations, must deduct it from expense 
and add it to its taxable income returns 
as a part of its profits for the year, and 
be taxed accordingly. 

On the other hand, if it chooses to give 
this thousand dollars to a fund being 
raised for the entertainment of a trade 
convention, to be expended for food for 
prosperous and already over-fed citi- 
zens, or to spend it in the entertainment , 
and amusement of its own customers, or 
for advertising to exploit its own busi- 
ness, or for any other purpose, however 
wasteful and extravagant, that may be 
construed as purely selfish and for its 
own advantage, it may do so, include it in 
its expense account, and instead of add- 
ing the sum to its taxable returns, as in 
the case of a charitable appropriation, 
it actually deducts the amount there- 
from. 

This, of course, is not specifically and 
definitely required by the law itself; 
nothing therein can be found by the lay- 
man who reads it to indicate such an in- 
tention, but the Treasury officials in 
Washington make their own interpreta- 
tion of the law, and being exceedingly 
anxious to exact the last dollar that can 
be forced out of a corporation by taxa- 
tion, so construe it and issue instructions 
to the taxpayer accordingly, from which 
ruling no recourse is practically possible. 

They thus penalize the soul of a cor- 
poration, if it has one, putting a pre- 
mium on selfishness and greed and dis- 
couraging all generous tendencies and 
benevolent desires. The law itself is 
thoroughly vicious, but the interpretation 
of it made by functionaries and place- 
holders in Washington is a thousand 
times worse. 

The gentry responsible for the present 
law and its rulings may congratulate them- 
selves in the one instance cited on having 
taken from the starving women and chil- 
dren of central and eastern Europe not 
less than the equivalent in food of two 
hundred thousand dollars. From the 
proceeds of taxation they derive their 
pay, and if they also derive any satisfac- 
tion from their methods of choking off 
help to the starving, they are welcome 
to it. 

Other movements and other organiza- 
tions for charitable and benevolent ends 
will meet with like results in their future 
attempts to secure the support of cor- 
porations. In consequence, they should 
not say that “corporations have no souls”; 
the corporations would willingly and 
gladly give if Washington would let them. 
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WHERE ARE THE FREIGHTCARS? 

The entire country is conscious of a 
feeling of .extraordinary relief in the 
knowledge that at last the railroads have 
been returned to their rightful owners. 
In the past, and particularly in the past 
of a generation ago, love of the great 
railway corporations was by no means an 
outstanding characteristic of the Ameri- 
can people; but recent experiences with 
government control and operation have 
been such as to convince all except the 
confirmed radicals that private ownership 
under government supervision, whatever 
its shortcomings, is infinitely preferable 
to the system which has of late been in 
force. ; 

Doubtless the railroad corporations 
themselves are glad to get their property 
back again, but they are forced to recog- 
nize that, in the classic phrase, it is neces- 
sary to fear the government even when 
it brings gifts. It has left the roads in 
a very difficult position, with a vast 
amount of new construction needed, with 
freight schedules still uncertain, and with 
a lamentable scarcity of rolling stock to 
take care of the nation’s enormously in- 
creased business. 

The most serious recent likelihood of a 
curtailment of the country’s flour output 
has been directly due to this shortage of 
freightcars. From every section, mills 
report the utmost difficulty in securing 
wheat and loading out flour. With orders 
on their books, and with buyers ready to 
take delivery, they have absolutely no 
way of knowing when they may be able 
to ship the flour. 

Railroad Administration officials have 
been profuse with statements purporting 
to show the unexampled efficiency of the 
government in its use of freightcars. 
They have demonstrated by algebra, 
geometry and differential calculus the in- 
creased number of pounds each car in 
service has carried; they have shown the 
lessened amount of time spent in the 
paintshop; they have published tables 
showing the yearly increase in freight 
shipments since the days when Noah built 
the first cattle steamer. They appear to 
have done almost everything except buy 
freightcars. 

In previous years car shortages have 
been explained on various grounds. Cars 
have been used for warehousing purposes 
at terminals where it was cheaper to pay 
demurrage than to rent space in over- 
crowded buildings. Cars have not been 
loaded to capacity. Cars have been so 
routed that strings of empties were pass- 
ing through towns where there was no 
outgoing freight, while other towns, only 
a few miles away, were clamoring in vain 
for means to move their accumulating 
shipments. The Railroad Administration 
undertook to cure all these traffic dis- 
eases, and issued voluminous orders, 
which were doubtless obeyed, and which 
unquestionably did some good. They did 
not, however, take the place of the thou- 
sands of cars which annually have to be 
scrapped, and the government seemed 
perfectly confident in its ability to move 
freight on orders instead of on wheels. _ 

The entire situation is a natural out- 
come of interim government control, and 
a fair example of the hand-to-mouth 
methods which have regularly accompa- 
nied the removal of great public utilities 
from private ownership and operation. 
No one questions the fact that, three 
years ago, the railroads were in such a 
chaotic state that it was absolutely neces- 
sary for the government to take hold of 
them for war purposes; restricted rates 
and baffling legislation had completed the 
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demoralization that had begun with a 
large amount of reckless financing in the 
eighties and nineties. Very few railroads 
were then in a position to borrow large 
amounts of money; the government pro- 
hibited them from raising their rates 
sufficiently to meet increased expenses, 
and at the same time forced them to 
spend enormous amounts in advanced 
wages. 

As usual, government operation for a 
time covered up the worst of the diffi- 
culties, creating an appearance of effi- 
ciency that belied actual conditions. 
Government control always does this: it 
makes a fine showing until the inevitable 
day of reckoning arrives. Then the other 
side of the story is told, and the public 
learns of the money needlessly or un- 
wisely spent, the burdens dodged or 
shifted for the future to carry, the short- 
sightedness that, in making an apparent 
success of today, disregards the needs of 
tomorrow. 

Recently published statistics indicate 
that, in the past two years, the number of 
new freightcars built has been materially 
less than that of the old ones scrapped. 
There has been a great amount of re- 
pairing, of patching and nailing and tin- 
kering, but one by one the old cars have 
gone to pieces, like the one-hoss shay, and 
there have been relatively few new ones 
to replace them. 

It is not to be expected that the rail- 
road corporations can at once rectify this 
state of things. They cannot create cars 
out of nothing, or in a few days, nor can 
they buy and pay for them without 
money. The need for close co-operation 
between the railroads and those they 
serve was never more apparent. The 
public has suffered sufficiently from the 
results of government control so that it 
ought to recognize the urgency of the 
railroads’ needs, and to do everything in 
its power to help in putting them on such 
a sound financial basis that the sins of 
omission during the past two years can 
be wiped out with the minimum of delay. 


GNATS AND CAMELS 

As the weeks of congressional bicker- 
ing drag on, it becomes increasingly clear 
that party hostilities and jealousies so 
thoroughly dominate the government that 
it is determined to sacrifice the prestige 
and honor which the United States won 
by its participation in the great war 
rather than, by internal compromise, to 
show that it rates the nation’s welfare 
higher than that of any political party. 
The blame for this situation cannot be 
confined to any single group; the entire 
legislative and executive machinery has 
shown itself so deeply corroded by politi- 
cal rust as to make inaction the only pos- 
sible result. 

The simple statement on behalf of the 
League of Nations made public last 
month by the British special ambassador 
to the United States should have taught a 
salutary lesson to the extremists on both 
sides of the controversy. It should have 
demonstrated beyond the possibility of a 
doubt that England is in no way seeking 
to place the United States at a disad- 
vantage; that there is no tendency abroad 
to cavil over minor technicalities, and 
that Europe feels that “if the United 
States enters the League as a willing 
partner with limited obligations, it may 
well be that American opinion and 
American action inside the League will 
be more fruitful than if the nation en- 
tered as a reluctant partner.” 

No living man has worked harder, 
longer or more earnestly for interna- 


tional peace than Viscount Grey; no one, 
probably, has a clearer understanding of 
the conditions which can make such a 
peace possible. He spoke, not alone with 
the authority of the government of which 
he was the accredited representative, but 
out of the experience of years of close 
application to international problems. 
He was concerned, not with the pre- 
cise letter of the agreement, but with its 
spirit; he showed that the allied nations 
of Europe are quite ready to make con- 
cessions to American requirements in or- 
der to undertake the greatest task of 
history with the full co-operation of the 
United States. 

His message, profoundly courteous as 
it is, stands as a dignified rebuke to all 
those, of whatever party they may be, 
who have lost sight of the great purpose 
of the League, and of America’s share 
therein, in-petty strife over details. It is, 
above all, a rebuke to those who have 
tried to read into the treaty a subtle 
British attempt to dominate the United 
States in the counsels of the League. 

It does not at present appear that the 
clear import of Viscount Grey’s message 
has been heeded, either by the President 
or by the Senate. After it was published, 
such hopes of a compromise and speedy 
settlement of the great question as it 
raised were soon largely dissipated by 
announcements from both sides that the 
fight over details must go on, with the 
clear implication that the whole matter 
will be dragged along until the presiden- 
tial election of next November if final 
action cannot be reached earlier without 
compromise. Meanwhile each week sees 
the United States, so lately acclaimed as 
the great leader among the nations, losing 
more and more of its international pres- 
tige, and throwing away the substance of 
the commanding position it won in the 
war for the mere shadow of hypothetical 
political advantages to be derived from 
standing pat on details. 

For most of those who have long and 
earnestly supported President Wilson, 
who have believed in the loftiness of his 
ideals and the breadth of his vision, and 
who have hoped for a new and better 
world as the result of the League which 
he had so great a part in planning, his 
attitude is profoundly disap- 

That he should have the cause 


present 

pointing. 
of the League of Nations at heart above 
everything else is but natural; it is one 
of the noblest causes for which any man 
ever fought, and his share in it, until 
recently, has been such as to bring en- 
during honor to his country. It is not 
surprising that he should bitterly regret 
the necessity of yielding in any point to 
so petty and inconsequential a body as 
the United States Senate has of late 
proved itself to be. None the less, his 
flat refusal to follow the way so clearly 
marked out by Viscount Grey, and by a 
few concessions to place the spirit of the 
treaty safely above its mere letter, has 
caused many even of his most earnest 
supporters to wonder if his devotion to 
a great cause has not deteriorated into a 
monomania. 

The further delay involved in awaiting 
the election of next November seems 
almost intolerable, and it is preposterous 
to assume that such an election would 
really settle the question. The issues in- 
volved are immensely complex, baffling 
even to men trained by years of close 
study af international law. The average 
voter is by no means qualified to judge 
of the value of this reservation or that 
amendment; all he knows is that he wants 
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the thing settled, with the nation’s honor 
maintained and its fundamental right; 
safeguarded. 

Neither the President nor the Senate 
seems to comprehend the true strength of 
the country’s desire that action on the 
peace treaty shall be taken. Each week 
of wrangling and procrastination seryes 
chiefly to weaken the position of Ameri- 
ca’s presumed leaders, and to increase 
the disgust of the people at the antics of 
all political stalwarts, both Republicans 
and Democrats. The President evidently 
cannot compel the Senate to ratify {he 
treaty without essential reservations ; the 
Senate has not sufficient backbone to act 
in accordance with its own beliefs, and 
then to place the specific result of jts 
action squarely before the people for 
their approval. 

Nothing could point more clearly than 
this to the urgent need for a complete 
house-cleaning this year: for the scrap- 
ping of two such incompetent and mud- 
dle-headed political organizations as the 
Republican and Democratic parties, and 
the creation of a new system which shall 
respond, not to the pressure of partisan 
wire-pullers, but to the will of the Ameri- 
can people. 


FOOD DRAFT SALES 


The Northwestern Miller closed _ its 
Food Draft campaign, which was begun 
in its issue of January 28, on March 1, 
The result was the sale of 229 drafts 


amounting to $38,000. On page 1052 of 
this will be found the final and 
complete list of those who ordered. 


this matter 


issue 


Its object in bringing 


prominently before the attention of its 


readers for thirty days was not only to 
sell as many drafts as possible direct, but 
to acquaint them with the magnificent 
work now being done by the American 
Relief Administration, of which Mr. 
Hoover is chairman, to interest them in 
it, and thereby to stimulate the future 
sale of Food Drafts. 

Although the brief campaign of Th 
Northwestern Miller is finished, ample 
opportunity is afforded readers of this 
publication to purchase these drafts. Or- 
ders may be placed for them with the 
leading banks throughout the country, or 
they may be sent direct to the American 
Relief Administration, 115 Broadway, 
New York City. 

The Northwestern Miller desires to ex- 
press its thanks and appreciation to thos 
of its readers who responded, many with 
exceeding generosity, to its offer to sell 
Food Drafts. Under existing conditions 
of government taxation, elsewhere re- 
ferred to, whereby a corporation which 
expends money for charitable purposes 
is especially penalized and made to pay 
an extra tax for being humane and gen- 
erous, it is not at all surprising that the 
response did not reach a total commen- 
surate with the importance of the indus- 
try reached by this journal. On the 
contrary, it is surprising that so man) 
were found willing to contribute to the 
relief of suffering humanity despite the 
fact that thereby they actually increased 
their income tax. 

The government’s policy in this respect, 
if continued, will exercise a most disas- 
trous effect upon the beneficent impulses 
of American corporations. As a deter- 
rent to all such movements as the one 
just completed by The Northwestern 
Miller it is most effective, and its prac- 
tical results, while doubtless gratifying to 
the Washington tax-eaters, are most dis- 
heartening to all forms of philanthropic 
endeavor. 
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will not be until the government retires 
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Ss (REVIEW OF THE EEK 2 pear that the Grain Corporation has any the trade with feed, but with the re- changed. 
great quantity of good quality wheat or duced production, offerings have become PuiapetpHt1a.—Flour dull and weak, 
m flour; but whatever it has, the market has scarce and inquiry for feed has picked with business or in spot goods below 
f The week just past brought little in shown itself exceedingly sensitive to the up from that territory. Prices are hold- mill limits. Local jobbers and bakers 
the way of definite improvement in the possibility of sudden and extensive sales ing firm for all grades. : generally have ample supplies for cur- 
F four market, but was not without indi- by the government a ency at prices close Southwestern markets were firmer in rent requirements. Millfeed scarce and 
k cations of bother a > come. oe to the guaranty leve a —— es iad — markets, offerings firm, with demand equal to the offerings. 
e actual buyin ut on ; ‘ y siness de y ‘ 
, was very li > actus ying, - So far as last week’s actual busine: were moderate and the demand was good Cuicaco.—Demand for flour continues 
the whole an increased amount of in- was concerned, millfeed played a much for March shipment. Many of the mills exceedingly sluggish, with sales very lim 
\ , ; : : P e 
quiry, particularly on such days as wit- more important part than flour. The de- are behind in making shipments and ship- ted. Gtecks ase tear y, and Pane in 
: nessed temporarily higher prices in the mand for feed has slowly but steadily in- pers are pressing them for delivery. want of flour are meeting their require 
. x 2 * . ‘ c € = 
t erratic wheat market. Flour prices re- creased week by week, with prices gradu- Shorts were in best demand. Hominy ments largely through resales. 1 
° . we * é é 
, mained largely nominal, the quotations ally rising. With bran around $43@44 feed is strong and offerings light. Oat N FI 8 me 
reported representing a minimum of ac- in Minneapolis and Kansas City, and feed is held steady, but the call is limit- NEW Yorx. —Flour market conditions 
| tual business; however, the decline of re- spring wheat flour middlings in the neigh- ed as most ,of the large mixers are out ‘viet. Prices generally unchanged, but 
cent weeks was not continued, prices rul- borhood of $55, the feed market was of the market for the present. Mills are Some ‘nde mills are offering straights 
ing firm to a trifle higher. able to counteract some of the gloom looking for a brisk demand for this ®t 25¢ under last week’s prices. 
Ave Be prices for top patents, as re- which hung over the flour business. grade during March and are not anxious 
porte » The Northwestern Miller from The flour output last week continued to sell. Brewers’ dried grains holding 
four representative markets, two western to decrease, reaching the lowest point for firm, with offerings light. 
and two eastern, are indicated in the fol- the crop year. The spring wheat mills There was a decided improvement in 
lowing table: of the Northwest were chiefly affected, the Wisconsin state trade. Country deal- : 
P Hard Soft and reported an output estimated at only ers were in the market for both straight ihe attached table. ive tne towr ‘output 
7 . 7 . « > > or 1e é wo yee l. 
$13.70" yizs0 12.25 34 per cent of capacity. The hard win- and mixed cars. Mills have been dis- With comparisons, in bbls: 
farch 2 .wcsecee of a. ae . r . . . . ° ° = 
ig entre 13.70 12.65 12.20 ter wheat mills of the Kansas group_ posing of considerable feed in mixed Mar. 1 Mar. 2 
Feb. 17 seeseees 14.10 13.10 12.30 showed a slight loss from the previous ‘ars with flour. Middlings were wanted, Minneapolis ee saee A Py 
° . ° . a é -s se 240,900 242,90 v4 PP 
Feb, 10 .sseceee reed bate oye week, with an estimated output of 63 but offerings have been light. Rye mid- gt. paul...” 5.675 3.860 11945 ...... 
a 4 abd soo 14.60 13.65 12.46 per cent of capacity; while the soft win-  dlings were in excellent demand and sell Duluth-Superior 12,690 17/210 5,665 16,73 
: Sane, 87 aacceaee " : J J , uluth-6t 6 
4 fam 80 oscates 15.30 14.10 12.30 ter wheat mills recorded a slight improve- close to standard middling price. The Milwaukee ..... 13,000 12,000 10,700 ...... 
4 Jan, 18 «.++se+ res ey pr ment, averaging a little better than 50 output is light, and most of the mills are Totals ....... 245,665 280,030 270,825 223,555 
an, 98 .cacsaes 14.85 13.70 12.05 per cent. offering for 30 days’ shipment only. Outside milis*.. 97,345 ...... 209,355 ...... 
Dec, 23 w+eeeeee 15.05 13.75 11.96 Gluten feed now offered at $69, mills ; ; — — 
i having re-entered the market for ship- Ag’gate sprg.343,510 ...... 480,180 ...... 
rhe most encouraging feature of the aving re-¢ 1 mi or shif St. Louis ...... 34,800 15,200 32,700 23,600 
situation was to be found in various indi- ment within 40 days. Oil meal and hom- St. Louist ..... 47,225 60,800 49,500 27,000 
> a revivi Porei jemand f iny feed firm, with the demand good. Buffalo ........ 97,020 75,125 68,050 113,000 
cat of a reviving foreign demand for — want Gaon & “ae eutie Rochester ..... 5,800 4,800 10,700 9,800 
both wheat and flour. The purchase by No_ export ine th ag Ee 24,750 25,750 23,000 19,750 
Great Britain of several cargoes of Ar- Siesuietil Wis., March 1.—There was Mills underselling the West. —— pa SAO ave ain ens ony tant aes aoe 
- a ansas YF...267,576 ’ 122, 
gentine wheat afloat for the United q decided improvement in the demand H. N. Wutson. jaa 16,460 16545 8795 ..... 
States, the buying of clears by the Wheat for feed from all sections except the Toledo ........ 19,800 27,285 12,280 
Export Co., and rumors of wheat and East, the past week. Millers have sold oa $3,868 39, a5 20,066 
: ° . r : . ( 1ape ,56 3,4 3,87 
; flour buying before long by Holland and considerable for March and April ship- N Nashvilie ~ eat 101.250 45.110 
3 the Scandinavian countries, all suggested ment. The general opinion is that there Portland, Oreg. 60 34,700 22,260 
3 that the export outlet may not be stopped will be heavy feeding during March. Seattle iseauenh 80, $60 Hrger- rete gto 
5 ° NM ‘ ° SCOMA accccers . , 260 7, 
i up quite as tightly as has appeared to he great drawback is the poor car situa- (special Telegrams from Correspondents of tiie, 
he the case. Of course the exchange sit- tion, and buyers would purchase freely The Northwestern Miller, March 3.) vencENt Agnes co. scweue 
3 . a ° mn rel AGES Yr AU 
ual remains a very serious handicap jf they were certain of getting delivery Kansas Crry.—Demand for all grades he r akin . wane 
° . ie ith E ins . aa 3 The following table shows the percentages 
to export business of any sort with Eu- as specified. Shippers report ‘that they of flour generally quiet. There is a weak of activity of mills at various points. The 
rope; but the need for wheat and flour have considerable feed bought for Janu- clear inquiry. The lower wheat market figures represent the relation of actual week- 
is evidently great, and even with a good ary delivery that has not been shipped, has registered a distinct impression on wentete Daiiten ke pantinas “aivtieik Ga eie 
harvest in Argentina, which now seems and buyers are pressing them for deliv- buyers in all sections. Millers as a whole — time schedule, operating six days per week: 
issured, the American surplus will have ery, The strength in grains the past qo not anticipate a revival of trading un- Wes, i Was & 
to he heavily drawn on before next sum- week has stimulated the call for prompt i] hard wheat evidences a steadier con- Mi i wig” 5 os ‘e. 10 
mi delivery. : dition. Millers are not inclined to pur- gt "paul. ')! 34 16 os ves 
\t present the flour trade appears to Northwestern mills are well sold up, chase wheat stocks until the recession Duluth-Superior .. 34 46 15 46 
he waiting on the wheat market, with and shippers have been bidding country ceases, Gray shorts have evinced a de- Outside mills* .... 26 3! 57 46 
little chanee of doing much business until mills freely. Prices have shown an ad- cided slump this week, with bran and Average spring.. 34 40 45 ry 
g wheat prices are stabilized. The fluctua- vyance of 50c@$#1 ton both on bran and phrown_ shorts holding their own fairly Milwaukee ........ 54 50 57 os 
tions which characterized last week were middlings. Flour middlings and red dog wel}, a eee 69 30 65 47 
nit o Saigieieeiiiien active cad Saas oaks shippers are : ‘ , ea 61 65 64 35 
q { enough to discourage ayo ay have been -— +, rg ony jdlin os Sr. Lovis.—Flour trade continues’ Buffalo ........)]! 58 45 35 68 
flour buyers. Patent flour at $12.50@ holding firm. Mills had flour midd g very dull, with buyers apparently well Rochester ........ 31 26 57 61 
13.50 today looks less interesting than to sell, but were unable to draw satisfac- At ; lding sai Chicago ..........- 93 95 88 66 
: a sack . Slate : stocked and holding off. Only a hand- statcaum Gok d $8 37 36 
' the same flour did six or seven weeks ago’ _ tory bids. Freight rates from Minneap- ey 5 Pisce fa : Kansas City ...... 4 ; : 
14 - $tocks in t >} 1 Se 4 She ton to the East. but to-mouth demand is apparent, and re- Kansas Cityt ..... 62 66 39 40 
* *kS yer é 3; re- 5 rane 4 2 Eas sos ; 4 
tol tn nage 2 atl a wx spear olis advancec Fi “li ote” on oor ‘orice Sellers are obtaining a large percentage Omaha ........... 64 63 36 of 
-_ r Jer law ‘ F Are > ” AS 7.) > > .0.b. > - . m om . . > aM " woe x 2 
4 elatively —~y to al appe — there wa: no decline in the I of the business passing. The feeling is Toledo. aim ae we ss 3 rH 4 
+} } > renew: ,r snowests 2 . * EGGS cccrecccue E g 5 
) ; the re wri of voy eds Rate, 7 = offset this. , > pit sient somewhat weaker, though there is no no- Indi: inapolis ...... 57 39 15 17 
tl ey are beginning to diminish some- Feed stocks te the East are sufficien ticeable change in prices. Millfeed is Nashville** . .. 66 66 47 29 
what Many of the large buyers who to meet all requirements. Jobbers con- ae f , a Portland, Oregon.. 60 60 81 65 
: : ’ ~ > : stronger and in better demand. : 2 
heavy flour stocks at the Decem- tinue to resell to western shippers feed B sien D 1 for fi iet for T v= Sl a 4 -e r+ rH 
her-January prices are now out of the that has not been shipped, and consider- . ease — = my ng : for MOOMIR: 50 f0000404 64 1 24 65 
’ ‘ * eiteiin < > » a a > , y 
market although they could buy the same able business was transacted this way. ; —— me er rv Pe 0 2 yore ee 54 53 50 46 
: flour today for $1@2 less than they ac- Transit feed at junction points moved 0 traffic conditions, whic Apt ig Flour output for week ending Feb, 28 at 
i tua paid for it. well, but nothing was wanted for ship- improved. Ry sory patents are 25c bb all above points shows an increase of 1 per 
. , . ’ . i » rj E f F y >» 3 » yeek endi ‘eb. 21. 
\ disconcerting element in the market ment from the West. Most of the trade _ higher, with hard and soft winter flours cent from week ending Feb. 21, - 
, ‘ i * feces and about 25c lower Millfeed firmly held Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out 
: h heen the general uncertainty as to have been looking for lower prices anc it} ~ id : i ; little off ’ side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 
A " ° ,. . $ : ig > y H ri “Me € rery “4 or 7 ‘ , i i 
M the Grain Corporation was likely to are buying only what their immediate with @ good Geman and very little oer +Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
: aa ee swale. Seen ing. Corn products steady. Oatmeal in but controlled in that city. 
do with its supposedly very large stocks wants require. : ’ . ay Rag ® 
A A pete P > good demand and steady. tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
of unsold wheat and flour. Presumably There was an improved demand for & : ae : Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
& want to unload all its holdings be- feed from the central states, both in Barrrmore.—Flour nominally steady in sas City. 
® fore May 31, when it retires from active straight and mixed cars with flour, but advance of trading. Buyers apparently ctuding these of — ee 
" * . . * ry 4 $ Ni rc © H ; sya They cav ta al _ 
business, although the completion of its buyers want immediate shipment. Stocks are indifferent. They say they will do ceFiour made by southeastern mailia, fa< 
: contracts and agreements may require it are rather light, as most of the buyers nothing until compelled, which probably ~ cluding Nashville. 
SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
sur and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, March 2, Flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jutes or 98-lb cottons, unless otherwise noted. 
é per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, unless otherwise noted. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
OUR Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston ‘New Orleans tNashville 
WOR WRUNG i cavekcnce v0cuas 4eeKeesss $12.75@13.60 $13.00@13.90 $.....@..... $18.20@14.00 $15.25@15.75 $13.50@14.00 $13.50@13.75 $13.75@15.00 $13.50@14.00 $13.50@14.50 
nter patent ........ Ghia ate eeaseay 12.25@12.80 vesee@.esee 12.20@12.80 12.60@13.20 .....@.....  13.00@13.50 3.00@13.50 12.50@14.00 138.20@13.40 12.85@13.50 
>) RG DUNES sei veisiacerekieatincs vce 11.50@11.75 wees @eseee — ceeee@eesee 12.00@13.50 .....@..... 11.75 @12.25 9 «....@...-- = 12.00@13.256 13.40@13.70 12.15@13.60 
: : din ie 
‘ SANGRE MAUNNE 653i beiwacnnceivensas 12.30@12.65 12.50@13.00 .....@...-. 12.40@13.00 12.50@13.90 12.75@13.25 12.60@13.10 12.50@13.75 = 12.75@13.20 «+... @. ee 
5 H ter MNEED GAkacicvcccvonsvsteses 11.35 @11.65 veve+@sese+ 11.45@11.80 11.70@12.20 11.25@12.25 12.00@12.50 12.00@12.50..... @.... 11.50@13.46 - .....@..... 
; P PRR aNs iG sstvectiwesasuaes 10.75 @11.00 vevee@eecee  cesee@sesee  11,00@11.70 11.00@12.00 *10.50@11.00 *10.65@11.25  11.25@12.00 10.95@11.95  11.80@12.00 
: rst clear ..... PAG Oc Seca ee ke ORs 9.25@ 9.60 9.25@ 9.45 .....@..... 9.40@10.00 9.25 @10.25 ee 9.50@ 10.00 9.25@10.00 .....@..... a 
5 MUST RIOR SRP 8S 5 coc vids ss cenr sere 9.10@ 9.40 (etecass 8.90@ 9.50 9.40@ 9.80 9.50@ 9.70 . eee er Ce! we eer 
§ miter GONE CI nook kas oevenacens 9.00@ 9.25 scare SAR da b temeQbe sens 9.30@ 9.70 ee Fe ry. ae int eOeccee 10.75 @11.25 @ 8.90 8.00@ 9.00 
} WUE 5 eds nade hs ois dawns KEW 8.30@ 8.60 ES ee eee nr 8.00@ 8.60 8.75@ 9.00 9.00@ 9.25 9.50@ 9.75 . or ere ery 
i WOR BATES bank escc us ckeeeaes 7.50@ 7.75 7 a es ee ff 8.25@ 8.50 .@. .@ 9.25 s@icrcca  . ceccaMnene 
iH EED 
a ho pe ee ee ee 44.00 @ 44:25 eee es veces @.use.  49.50@50.00 51.00 66 @EL50 ees @Dereee eens Meneses 
weiss Mas, MO CO PEE 44.25 @ 44.50 eer Pea 41.00 @ 42.00 eee @43.75 rere, serene ee er sates --@51.00 49.00@50.00 oeees@..... 
Rter WEN 666s cue cece -@ 44.50 Se, eee best DEW ens wus @43.75 pee 50.50@51.00 @ 52.00 -@51.50 0 cose esses 44.00@46.00 
ird middlings (brown shorts)......... 50.00 @50.50 49.00@50.00 45.00@46.00 «eee + @47.50 ee, iP 55.00@55.50 54.50@55.50  56.00@57.50 se@ ie 53.00 @55.00 
: middlings (gray shorts)....... cesses 54,.25@54.50 55.00@56.00 46.00@48.00 + +.+ + @50.00 soeee@..... 59.00@60.00 60.00@61.00 58.00@60.00 .....@..... eres: eee 
0T low-grade) ..c.cccccvssvicvccecess 68.75Q66,00 62.00@63.00 .....@..... ee, er weeee@ ue. 67.00@68.00  66.00@67.00 -@66.00 .....@....- veers @.u 
‘4 Family patent (49's) Straight (49’s) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
CUE ever ONCE Vaucesdeceyube css -@12.95 $10.00 @11.25 $10.00 @11.50 $13.00@13.50 $....-@14.10 @ 13.60 
OR: GND Ave beg tives dbevecces oes + @13.50 10.50@10.90 10.75 @11.50 13.40@13.60 15.00@ ?15.50 14.00@14.50 


“Includes near-by straights. {Nashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed; local prices 25c higher on flour and $1 higher on feed, 
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CONGRESS EVADES ACTION ON BILL 
GIVING FOOD RELIEF TO EUROPE 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 28.—Europe 
will continue to starve as far as any ac- 
tion by Congress is concerned on the 
$50,000,000 food fund which was ap- 
proved by the ways and means committee 
of the House more than two weeks ago. 
Although the measure is on the House 
calendar and has been there for some 
time, not a single effort has been made 
to call it up. It is believed in well-in- 
formed quarters that the failure to ask 
for its consideration is the result of a 
definite intention to smother it. 

The Democrats in the House seem to 
have forgotten that President Wilson not 
only indorsed the legislation, but urged 
that the fund be made $150,000,000 in- 
stead of the $50,000,000 finally agreed 
upon. Moreover, the President's com- 
munication on the subject, sent to Carter 
Glass, then Secretary of the Treasury, is 
notable because it is one of the very few 
that have come from the White House 
during the past several months. 

Republican leaders who are making 
“economy” a slogan, even though a more 
or less meaningless one, are responsible 
in large degree for pigeon-holing the 
food relief bill. Congressman Mondell 
of Wyoming, Republican floor leader, 
was flatly opposed to the bill, openly 
criticized it in debate on the floor, and 
is probably now having a good deal to do 
with the apparent attempt to permit it 
to die through inaction. 

It is significant that when members of 
the Republican steering committee are 
asked what has become of the measure, 
their eyes twinkle, and they say, “Why, 
it has been reported and is now on the 
legislative calendar.” 

“When are you going to call it up for 
action?” was the question put to one 
member of the steering committee. 

“Whenever the ways and means com- 
mittee asks for it.” 

“And when is that likely to be?” 

At this point information ceases and 
speculation begins. Members of the 
House, however, point out that Europe 
is getting on some way or other, and 
that meantime, “we have plenty of trou- 
bles of our own.” This is notably the 
view of Republican leaders. 

Consequently, unless there is renewed 
pressure on Congress from the outside 
to expedite the pending bill, food relief 
for Europe must be effected through 
agencies other than the American govern- 
ment. 

Immediate appropriation by Congress 
of a $50,000,000 food credit for the re- 
lief of central European countries is 
urged in a cable message received by 
John McHugh, New York, chairman of 
the commerce and marine committee of 
the American Bankers’ Association. The 
message was from Fred I. Kent, a mem- 
ber of the committee, who for the last 
seven months has been studying condi- 
tions in Europe. 

Joun J. Marrtnan. 


St. Louis Millers Urge Relief 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb, 28.—The St. Louis 


Millers’ Club held a meeting yesterday to- 


discuss the question of relief to the suf- 
fering people of Europe. The follow- 
ing resolution was adopted, copies of 
which were sent to members of Congress: 
“The matter of relief to the starving 
men, women and children in Poland, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Bohemia, Armenia and 
other parts of central Europe, seems 
more urgent with each successive day’s 
appeals from those suffering people. 
“Several plans of relief have been sug- 
gested but no definite action has been 
taken by our Congress. Our country 
certainly is able, willing and anxious to 
extend whatever relief can be given to 
meet the terrible suffering of these peo- 
ple, and at a meeting of the St. Louis 
Millers’ Club today, a resolution was 
unanimously passed, suggesting that our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress 
be urged to support any resolution of- 
fered in Congress, whether it be in the 
nature of an appropriation, or extension 
of credit on the part of our government, 
or the authorization of credit for supplies 


furnished by the United States Grain. 


Corporation, whichever will give the most 
speedy relief to these suffering people.” 
Perer DERLIEN. 





Honor for Soldier-Miller 

Battimore, Mp., Feb. 28.—Colonel Mil- 
ton A. Reckord, the miller of Bel Air, 
Md., was decorated with the Distin- 
guished Service Medal, in Washington, 
last week, by Secretary of War Baker, 
for “exceptional, meritorious and con- 
spicuous services while commanding the 
One Hundred and Fifteenth Infantry in 
the Meuse-Argonne offensive.” The col- 
onel also wears the French Croix de 
Guerre, and the governor of Maryland 
has just appointed him adjutant-general 
of the state. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON PIERS CROWDED 


Foreign Steamship Terminals Seriously Con- 
gested with Freight as Result of Recent 
Storms—Food Shortage Imminent 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 28.—As a result 
of the railroad difficulties growing out of 
the recent and continued snowstorms, the 
foreign steamship terminals at this port 
have been seriously congested with 
freight, and within the past few days it 
has become a problem to find pier space 
for the discharge of incoming cargoes. 
The same condition exists at practically 
all of the piers, and one result has been 
delay in the handling of steamers. 

Great quantities of merchandise are 
piled up at the Hoosac Tunnel and Mys- 
tic Wharf docks of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, the freight including consign- 
ments from at least 10 cargoes. It has 
become almost impossible to unload car- 
goes from vessels now at these piers. In 
order to release cars which have been 
frozen in by the continued low tempera- 
ture and frequent snowstorms, over 100 
freight handlers have been engaged in 
shoveling snow in the freight yards, 
with hardly any appreciable change in 
conditions. 

The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad has suspended all freight 
movement, as engines, freightcars and 
snow plows are frozen in all along the 
line. The Boston & Maine and Boston 
& Albany are also in bad shape as re- 
gards the movement of freight, and are 
also finding it difficult to maintain any 
sort of passenger service, at least locally. 

Not for many years have conditions 
been so bad, and there seems to be little 
prospect of any improvement until the 
weather becomes very much warmer. A 
serious shortage in foodstuffs will soon 
be felt, while the coal situation bids fair 
to assume serious proportions in the near 
future. 





Louis W. DePass. 





Need of Increased Production 

Cuwaco, It., Feb. 28.—There is small 
hope for normal conditions in the Middle 
West until production is increased and 
extravagance checked, says W. A. Heath, 
chairman of the Chicago Federal Reserve 
Bank and federal reserve agent, in his 
annual report to the Federal Reserve 
Board at Washington. The report deals 
with business and financial conditions in 
the Chicago district, and the operations 
of the Chicago banks during 1919. 

“The transition from a war toward a 
peace footing has been attended so far 
with little business disturbance,” the re- 
port says. All through the year, how- 
ever, there has been resistance to at- 
tempts to readjust prices and wages 
from a war-time level to a pre-war nor- 
mal. Higher wages and high prices 
of materials call for the use of more 
money and credit in the conduct of busi- 
ness. 

The statistical record of operations re- 
flects the effect of high prices, low pro- 
duction, speculation and extravagance. 
The strain on the banking system has 
been increased with the relaxation from 
war-time economies and _ conservation. 
The policy of the bank at Chicago has 
been to assist in financing the Treasury, 
to check speculation wherever possible, 
whether in the stock market or in com- 


modities or in real estate, and to give 
assistance to member banks to care for 
their legitimate and seasonal require- 
ments and government financing. 

Total resources of the Chicago Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank at the end of the 
year were $974,270,255, an increase of 
$197,000,000 over 1918. Capital increased 
to $12,347,150, from $11,185,505. Earn- 
ings aggregated $12,072,077. Surplus ac- 
count increased to $14,291,642. Earning 
assets increased from $247,091,416 to 
$423,823,509. Cash reserves averaged 
63.5 per cent, the low being 49.2 per cent. 
The net gain in membership was 38 banks. 

C. H. CHALien. 








**A Rare and Valuable Man’”’ 


Wasuineton, D. C., Feb. 28.— 
Senator Ashurst, of Arizona, dur- 
ing a speech on the peace treaty, 
in which he urged less talk and 
more action, pointed to Herbert 
Hoover’s strength as a presidential 
possibility as evidence that the 
people of the country want men in 
office that do things. 

“Let Mr. Hoover announce that 
he is a Republican and believes in 
the Republican party, or let him 
announce that he is a Democrat 
and believes in the Democratic 
party, and he will be the next 
President,” said Senator Ashurst, 
“not because he can write history, 
not because he has a pleasing per- 
sonality, not because he is a poli- 
tician as I am and you are, but be- 
cause he belongs to that rare and 
valuable kind of man whose great- 
ness is the arduous greatness of 
things done and not the greatness 
of things talked about.” 


Joun J. Marrinan. 











Seed Corn Testing 

Inpranapo.ts, Inv., Feb. 28.—The Shel- 
by County Farmers’ Association is plan- 
ning to do seed corn testing for disease 
control this year. Experiments which 
the members have conducted for the last 
two years at Shelbyville, the county seat, 
indicate that the reason for so much corn 
falling down in the field, or being stunt- 
ed, is that it is infected with corn root 
rot. 

This is a disease that can be detected 
by means of a modified rag doll tester. 
Russell G. East, county agricultural 
agent, and E. L. Austin, teacher of agri- 
culture in the Shelbyville High School, 
are preparing a number of these testers 
to be used at a community testing station, 
which is being placed in the high school 
building. John F. Frost, of the Purdue 
University Experiment Station at La 
Fayette, the seat of the university, who 
has had charge of the experimental work 
in Shelby County, will superintend the 
trial of the new method. 

The plan is to test probably 100 ears 
of corn for each of a number of farm- 
ers. In this way the farmers’ associa- 
tion hopes to distribute this disease-free 
seed corn over the county in such a way 
that the largest number of farmers will 
be benefited. 

Epwarp H., Zieener. 





January Breadstuffs Exports 
The following statement of breadstuffs 
exports for January, and for the seven 
months from July 1, 1919, through Jan. 
31, 1920, was issued Feb. 28 by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce (000’s omitted) : 


-~January— Seven months 


1920 1919 1919-20 1918-19 
Barley, bus... 1,264 953 22,195 4,609 
Corn, bus..... 2,211 1,177 8,081 12,542 
Oats, bus..... 1,757 10,145 26,188 75,642 
Rye, bus...... 961 1,202 9,621 4,504 
Wheat, bus... 8,480 9,943 82,667 114,626 
Flour, bbis.... 843 2,702 10,749 10,341 


The total value of wheat exports in 
January, 1920, is estiniated at $20,619,484, 
and for the seven months at $198,985,- 
028, as against $24,186,467 and $270,196,- 
725, respectively, for a year ago. - The 
total value of flour exports in January, 
1920, is estimated at $9,416,764, and for 
the seven months at $118,477,084, as 
against $29,418,553 and $112,992,394, re- 
spectively, for a year ago. 
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HOUSER INVESTIGATION 


Washington District Attorney’s Findings on 
Conduct of Grain Corporation Officia) 
Not Expected Before End of Week 


Porttanp, Orecon, Feb. 28.—Millers 
and grain men are interested in the in- 
vestigation being’ conducted this wee by 
the United States district attorney her¢ 
into the charges made by the federaj 
grand jury at Spokane against M. 1. 
Houser, second vice-president of the 
Grain Corporation. It is believed jhe 
district attorney will not report his find- 
ings before the last of next week. 

J. M. Lownspari 


Investigation Not Pigeonholed 

Wasuinoton, D. C., March 2.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Attorney-General 
Mitchell Palmer yesterday denounced 
charges made in a section of the pres 
that the complaint against M. H. Houser, 
second vice-president of the United St.jies 
Grain Corporation, at Spokane, had |)een 
“pigeon-holed.” On the contrary, Attor- 
ney-General Palmer stated, an investiva- 
tion is now under way, and the dep.rt- 
ment of justice is giving “every facility 
possible” to the local district attorney. 
Mr. Palmer’s statement follows: , 

“On Feb. 7, a report of the Spok:ne, 
Washington, grand jury, making certain 
accusations against M. H. Houser, vice- 
president of the United States Grain 
Corporation, was filed in the United 
States District Court for the eastern 
trict of Washington. On Feb. 13, a certi- 
fied copy of the report and recomm 
tions was forwarded to Washington, wher 
it was received on Feb. 18. On the same 
day (Feb. 18) the United States District 
Attorney at Portland, Oregon, in whose 
district Mr. Houser resides, was directed 
to make a full and thorough inve 
tion of the Spokane grand jury’s charges. 
The investigation was promptly started, 
and is now under way. Every facility 
possible is being given the district at- 
torney.” 


Joun J. Marrin. 





Miller-Congressman Wants Inquiry 

Wasuineaton, D. C., Feb. 28.—Con- 
gressman Elijah C. Hutchinson, of » 
Jersey, intends to demand a com 
plete investigation of the affairs of the 
Grain Corporation. The New Jersey 
representative, who is a small miller, de- 
clared yesterday that he believed the in- 
vestigation should be prosecuted by thi 
Federal Trade Commission. 

When it was pointed out that this was 
a remarkable procedure, in that it would 
mean that one executive department 
would investigate another, Mr. Hut 
son declared: “Perhaps the investiga! ion 
will not be started until after next June.” 

Congressman Hutchinson is a member 
of the House Committee on Agricul tir 

Joun J. Marrina> 





Argentine Wheat Exhibited 

Bartimore, Mp., Feb. 28.—A sample 
of old-crop Argentine wheat, repre 
ing an auxiliary sailer cargo recently re- 
ceived and discharged at New York, 
exhibited on ’change here this week and 
greatly admired. The wheat is known 
the barletta ruso, or medium hard gr 
The weight test is 59.7 lbs to the busiicl, 
and the moisture content 11.3 per cent. 
The gluten content is said to be very 
high, thus insuring flour especially ada)! 
ed to the needs of bakers. 

The grain was 43 days in making the 
trip, which was regarded as remarka))ly 
quick time for an auxiliary sailer. 

Many more cargoes of both old- and 
new-crop Argentine wheat have been sold 
for shipment to North Atlantic po 
but the situation regarding ocean ton- 
nage has temporarily, at least, brought 
the whole traffic to a standstill. Hi: 
ever, the grain is there in volume and 
will be forthcoming as soon as boats ‘re 
available at sane rates. 

Cuaries H. Dorsey. 





Agricultural Implements Duty Free 

The Greek legation has announced tliat 
a royal decree of Nov. 28, 1919, extends 
the exemption of agricultural implements 
imported into Greece from all import 
and other taxes until Dec. 31, 1920. All 
duties and charges on agricultural im- 
plements were first remitted in October, 
1915. 


ann > 
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NEWS OF THE WINTER CROP 


‘yeezing Temperatures in Sections of the 
hwest Succeeded by Warmer Weath- 
er—Wheat Condition Unchanged 


Sr, Lous, Mo., March 2.—(Special Tel- 
egram)——The weather has been clear and 
cold tor the past three days, turning 
warmer today, with the temperature 
freezing. There has been no fur- 
ecipitation in Missouri and south- 
nois, and the condition of the 

crop is unchanged. A good 
i| would be very beneficial for pro- 

nd moisture. 


F 


Sout 


above 


ther Pp 


ern 
erow ln 
snow! 


tectio 
Peter DERLIEN. 
* * 


forrpo, Onto, Feb. 28.—Wheatfields 
f the Michigan line have been un- 
| with snow for quite some time, 
have been exposed a good part 
winter. Considerable damage is 
ited and will doubtless make itself 
with the coming of growing 
r, The acreage is also smaller than 
last » and in Indiana shows a notable 
shrinkage. Last year the acreage in In- 
is abnormally large. It is ex- 
that Hessian fly will appear again 
pring in the districts where it was 
last fall. There has been quite a demand 
for seed oats and it is presumed these 
e used for reseeding wheat land. 
W. H. Wicarn, Jr. 
* * 

O - Uran, Feb. 28.—Rainfall 
throughout Utah, Idaho, Wyoming and 
Nevada during the past week, averaging 
it over an inch of moisture, is 
| by grain men to have provided 
imple moisture for “dry” farms, so as to 
rive urance of crops in the various 
wh rowing districts. 

W. E. Zuppann. 
* *¥ 

s Crry, Mo., Feb. 28.—The win- 
ter it crop in Kansas made notice- 
ble wth and greened up considerably 
thi ck. This was due to the recent 
sno hich furnished the moisture that 
ha needed for several weeks. Grain 
ippeared to derive the greatest benefit 
from the precipitation in the northeast- 
er! | south-central counties, where 
) had been slow and the plant 
loo idly for want of moisture. 

er reports stated that at least 10 

15 per cent of the crop had been 
ruit by the unusually dry weather. 
\\ sufficient moisture for the pres- 
ent een supplied is problematical. 
It tain that a heavy precipitation in 

ntral counties would be very 
, as that section has been with- 
or snows for several weeks, and 
nerally believed the recent snow 

was by no means sufficient. 
fford County and vicinity much 
of ite sown wheat has not yet come 
Uy ina reports the condition of the 
ly fair, the plant there being ex- 
short and thin. The ground is 
in { condition. Atchison reports a 
£00 p in prospect. Much of the 
wheat in that district is of the volunteer 

It is stated that the presence 
ian fly has been noticed there. 


R. E. Sverre. 


¥* * 
\\ incton, D. C., Feb. 28.—The 
weather was mostly moderate during the 
weel ding Feb. 24, and no unusually 


low temperatures were experienced in any 
part of the country, the Weather Bureau 
re} in its review of crop and weath- 
er « tions. 
l'armwork was retarded in the South- 
east | East, especially during the lat- 
ter half of the week, by frequent rain or 
SI nd wet soil, but good progress was 
the great plains area, the South- 
id most of tke West. Fieldwork 
‘ward in many southern localities. 
I was some improvement during the 
v in the condition of the roads in 
no} ‘n districts, but they continue bad 
in h of the East and South. Consid- 
erable plowing was done in the South 
wherever the soil was not too wet; some 
corn was planted in the more southern 
lions, and some cotton in southern 


‘he weather was somewhat more fa- 
vorable for winter grains in the Ohio val- 
le y, but much ice remains in the fields in 
Ohio, and wheat is deteriorating in many 
sections of that state, while alternate 


freezing and thawing was unfavorable in 
Indiana. Winter wheat shows very lit- 
tle improvement in the lower Missouri 
valley, except that it is beginning to 
green in some localities. It is making 
very slow growth in Kansas, where more 
moisture is needed, and a considerable 
amount is apparently dead in the south- 
central portion of that state. Wheat 
improved in the southern great plains, 
however, and has apparently wintered 
well in most of the Rocky Mountain 
districts and the Far Northwest. Win- 
ter grains made satisfactory progress in 
southern states; they still are covered 
with snow in the Northwest, with an am- 
ple snow-cover in the upper Lake region. 
The seeding of spring oats progressed 
favorably in the southern transmissis- 
sippi states, but this work was delayed in 
the Southeast by rainy weather and wet 
soil. A large acreage of spring oats has 
been seeded in Oklahoma, while consider- 
able have been sown in the southern half 
of Kansas. 
JoHN J. Marrinan. 
oa * 


Saw Francisco, Cat., Feb. 28.—In Cali- 
fornia, rain is badly needed, the average 
for the season being far below normal. 
Early in February the southern portion 
of the state received quite a heavy pre- 
cipitation, which extended as far north 
as Fresno and did an immense amount of 
good. During the last week in January 
there was quite a general rain, which av- 
eraged about one-half inch throughout 
the state, improving forage conditions 
materially. 

Feed has been very scarce on most of 
the ranges, and cattle in some sections 
have suffered badly. Sheep fared better, 
being able to feed on shorter grass. 

The nights have been cool and carried 
considerable moisture, so that with fa- 
vorable weather and spring rains there 
should be no need to worry regarding 
forward crops. However, unless a good 
fall of rain is received shortly, carrying 
with it a fall of snow in the mountains, 
the supply of water for irrigation and 
hydroelectric plants will be extremely 
short, as there is little or no snow in the 
low ranges and the pack at the summits 
is only about 30 inches, as compared 
with a normal of 100 inches. 

The drouth itself directly affects barley 
prices, not only in California but over 
the world, for this is where the largest 
crop is harvested. Seven or eight inches 
of rain between now and the middle of 
May would mean a bumper crop. 

Rice acreage planted this year may be 
cut appreciably, owing to the lack of 
rainfall in the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin valleys. It had been hoped that 
in 1920 the acreage would total 175,000. 

R. C. Mason. 


* 


Great Farts, Mont., Feb. 28.—Winter 
wheat is in excellent condition, accord- 
ing to reports from various sections 
where this variety is grown. From the 
Judith basin, one elevator man _ reports 
that where last year only 2,000 acres 
were seeded to winter wheat there are 
now 6,000, and every farmer reports his 
crop in perfect condition for the season. 
Recent snows have added a large amount 
of moisture, snowfall for Feb. 20 amount- 
ing to about five inches. 

Joun A, Curry. 





Ohio Grain Convention 

Torepo, Onto, Feb. 28.—The Farmers’ 
and Grain Dealers’ Association of Ohio 
held its fifth convention at Toledo Feb. 
24-95. The attendance was about 200. 
Addresses were made by Harry W. De- 
Vore, president of the Toledo Produce 
Exchange, on “Co-operation Between 
Terminal Markets and Country Ship- 
pers”; M. R. Myers, Chicago, “Our Na- 
tional Association”; J. M. Cain, Deshler, 
“Co-operative Stores”; L. J. Lloyd, 
Waterville, “Hedging Grain”; O. E. 
Bradfute, Xenia, “The Organized Farm- 
er’; Raymond P. Lipe, “The Battle of 
the Marne”; Clifford Thorne, Chicago, 
“Our Legislative Problems,” and L. G. 
Macomber, traffic commissioner of the 
Toledo Commerce Club, “Traffic Problems 
of Today.” 

E. G. McCollum, secretary of the 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana; V. H. Davis, chief of the Ohio 
Lwureau of Markets, and C. O. Drayton, 
president of the Farmers’ Equity Union, 
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Greenville, Ill., were also on the pro- 
gramme for addresses. Among the sub- 
jects discussed were: ter tart Loss and 
Damage Claims,” “A Wholesale Co-opera- 
tive Warehouse for Ohio,” and “A Farm- 
ers’ Grain Dealers’ Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company for Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, and Michigan.” 

John N. Miller, McClure, Ohio, is presi- 
dent of the association; George Russell, 
Findlay, first vice-president; C. F. Smith, 
Fostoria, second vice-president; Charles 
S. Latchaw, Defiance, secretary, and 
Fred Uler, McClure, treasurer. 

W. H. Wicarn, Jr. 





BUYERS BECOME CAUTIOUS 


Federal Reserve Board, in Review of Febru- 
ary Conditions, Forecasts ‘Possible 
Reduction in Business Activity” 


Wasuinctron, D. C., Feb. 28.—The 
Federal Reserve Board review of condi- 
tions for the month of February strikes 
a note of warning that there may be a 
“possible reduction in business activity 
and in prosperity.” Buying is proceed- 
ing on a more cautious basis than has 
been the case for months and credit and 
money conditions continue strained. No 
increase of labor unrest is observable, the 
report states, though in some sections a 
continuation of under-production or lim- 
ited production prevails. 

“There is evidence,” the report says, 
“that financial and banking authorities all 
over the country are looking more seri- 
ously to the general situation in credit 
and are beginning to urge the adoption 
of conservative policies. Foreign ex- 
change has suffered a collapse which car- 
ried rates down to the lowest level thus 
far recorded early in the month, after 
which recovery took place. Predicted re- 
duction of exports has not been borne 
out by the government figures for Janu- 
ary, which show an advance over Decem- 
ber amounting to about $50,000,000. A 
material cut in the amount of credit 
available for the support of exportation 
is taking place. 

“The general prospects at the close of 
February are favorable to an _ active, 
prosperous spring season in the princi- 
pal manufacturing, wholesaling and re- 
tailing lines. Wages continue very high 
and labor in strong demand. Agricul- 
tural prospects are good and the curtail- 
ment in exports due to foreign exchange 
conditions, while undoubtedly beginning 
to make itself felt, is believed by 
many to be beneficial to the consumer 
rather than injurious. A tendency to re- 
sist the advance in prices and some in- 
crease in care in purchasing are regarded 
as favorable symptoms. The credit and 
money situation continue strained and 
there is a scarcity of funds both for long 
and short term use.” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





A Factor in Car Shortage 

The February bulletin of the Tenth 
District Federal Reserve Bank calls at- 
tention to the preponderance of foreign- 
owned cars and their bad repair as a fac- 
tor in the car shortage situation, and 
points especially to a Nebraska official 
report covering car distribution, as fol- 
lows: ‘ 
“A report of the Nebraska State Rail- 
road Commission calls attention to a pre- 
ponderance of foreign cars operating on 
the railroads in that state. It was shown 
by a check in Nebraska that of 29,157 
box cars operated by one railroad only 
2.406 cars owned by that railroad were 
in use in that state, the remaining 26,751 
being foreign cars. Railroads are reluc- 
tant to spend large sums of money re- 
pairing cars belonging to other lines and 
since the return of company cars to own- 
ing roads is very slow, no improvement 
in the situation can be expected.” 





New Rail Tariffs Filed 

Wasuineton, D. C., Feb. 28.—The car- 
riers today filed new tariffs under the 
Northwestern grain decision of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and they 
will become effective tomorrow. The or- 
der issued pursuant to the recent modi- 
fied decision stated that the new tariffs 
could become effective on one day’s no- 
tice. 

Joun J. Marrtnan. 
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SHORTAGE OF FARM LABOR 


Lack of Workmen in Kansas Due to Lure 
of Shorter Hours and More Pay Being 
Offered in Industrial Centers 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 28.—Due to 
the fact that shorter hours and more pay 
are being offered unskilled labor in in- 
dustrial centers, the number of farm 
hands has been greatly reduced. Farm- 
ers were forced to limit their acreage in 
1920 because of this “city trend.” 

With the producers the difficulty, 
doesn’t lie in the seeding of the crop, 
but rather in the harvesting of it. Ac- 
cording to Maurice McAucliffe, president 
of the Kansas Farmers’ Union, the pro- 
ducers in that state are putting forth 
strenuous efforts against the limiting of 
production, and thus forcing higher 
prices. He states that the acreage in 
Kansas this year, due to the unusual 
shortage of help, has been reduced at 
least 3,000,000 acres below the 1919 crop. 

The Tenth District Federal Bank Bul- 
letin for February makes the following 
comment on the farm labor situation and 
its effect on crop production: 

“The difficulty of obtaining farm labor, 
together with the high wages demanded 
by workers, whether efficient or inefficient, 
is the big problem that confronts the 
farmers of the Tenth Federal Reserve 
District. According to reports, hundreds 
of men from the agricultural regions are 
being lured to the cities by the extraor- 
dinary wages paid, notwithstanding the 
fact that farm wages in 1919 were the 
highest ever paid; as a result many farm- 
ers are reducing their acres planted to 
crops to only what they are able to take 
care of with the help availabie. This 
means decreased production of farm 
products at a time when there is a de- 
mand for increased production, unless 
there is some improvement in the farm 
labor situation. 

“Reports issued by the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates, United States Department of 
Agriculture, say that wages of male 
farm labor have practically doubled with- 
in the past five years.” 

R. E. Srerrre. 





Record-Breaking Commerce 

Wasuinerton, D. C., Feb. 28.—Record- 
breaking imports and a decided increase 
in exports feature the January trade 
statement of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

Exports for the month are placed at 
$731,000,000, as compared with $682,000,- 
000 in December and $623,000,000 in Jan- 
uary last year. For the seven months 
ended with January our exports totaled 
$4,594,000,000, against $3,797,000,000 for 
the corresponding period of the previous 
year. 

Imports jumped to $474,000,000 from 
$381,000,000 in December. In January, 
1919, imports were valued at $213,000,- 
000. For the seven months ended with 
January, imports were valued at $2,768,- 
000,000 as compared with $1,698,000,000 
for similar period last year. 

Gold imports for the seven months’ 
period ended with January amounted to 
$38,000,000 as compared with $14,000,000 
in 1919 and $79,000,000 in 1918. Gold 
exports for the seven months’ period are 
placed at $319,000,000 against $23,000,- 
000 in 1919 and $173,000,000 in 1918. - 

Exports of silver for the seven months’ 
period amounted to $122,000,000 against 
$179,000,000 in 1919 and $52,000,000 in 
1918. 

Joun J. Marnrnan. 





Farm Reserves of Wheat 

Cricaco, Int., March 2.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Farm reserves of wheat on 
March 1, as compiled by P. S. Goodman, 
of Clement, Curtis & Co., were 137,362,- 
000 bus, or 14.1 per cent of the 1919 
crop. They compare with 129,258,000 bus, 
or 14 per cent, last year. Based on the 
Grain Corporation’s stocks of Feb. 20, 
total reserves were 326,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 355,000,000 bus last year. 
Corn reserves were 1,170,000,000 bus, 
compared with 855,000,000 bus last year. 
Consumption from Nov. 1 to March 1 
was 1,835,000,000 bus, compared with 1,- 
682,000,000 bus last season, and was the 
largest in years. Oat consumption was 
962,000,000 bus, while last season it was 
1,031,000,000 bus. 

C. H, Cmarren. 
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SENATE AUTHORIZES INVESTIGATION 
INTO GRAIN CORPORATION AFFAIRS 


Wasuinoton, D. C., March 2.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—-The Senate has author- 
an investigation into the affairs of 
the United States Grain Corporation. 
This action was decided upon today after 
the introduction of a resolution by Sena- 
tor Reed, of Missouri. The resolution 
was precipitated by Senator Fernald, of 
Maine, who addressed the Senate earlier 
in the day on the subject of the Spokane 
grand jury’s charges against M. H. Hous- 
er, a Grain Corporation vice-president. 
The Reed resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Manufactures, which is 
headed by Senator La Follette and in- 
cludes such bitter opponents of the Grain 
Corporation as Senators Reed and 
Gronna. 

Senator Gronna today stated that he 
had no intention of permitting his meas- 
ure dissolving the Grain Corporation and 
abolishing the wheat guaranty to die in 
committee. 

The North Dakota senator declared 
that “because McHugh [secretary of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce] says 
the bill is dead, or that he has been told 
by members of the committee it is dead, 
does not mean that it is dead.” 

It is probable that a motion to with- 
draw the bill will be made in the agri- 
cultural committee. This will be effect- 
ed eventually, it is believed, without put- 
ting Senator Gronna in too embarrassing 
a position. 

In his address to the Senate, Mr. Fer- 
nald urged consideration of the propriety 
of an investigation into the affairs of the 
Corporation. After reading press re- 
ports of the indictment at Spokane of 
Mr. Houser, Mr. Fernald declared that, if 
the charges against officials of the Grain 
Corporation were substantiated, these 
persons ought “to be sent to state pris- 
on.” 

“For several months the Senate and the 
House have been undertaking to lower 
the price of foodstuffs,” said Senator 
Fernald. “We have investigated very 
many private concerns all over the coun- 
try. I do not know a thing about this 
matter other than is stated in the article 
in the Morning Post, except that I know 
in banking circles all over the country 
for the past six months it has been gen- 
erally known that the banks in the North- 
west were filled with wheat receipts, and 
that many small banks have loaned out 
as much as $1,000,000—country banks 
which naturally would not lend any one 
line of business more than $300,000 or 
$400,000, if this be true—and I am going 
to suggest that the matter be taken up 
by the agricultural committee—there 
ought to be an investigation of the sub- 
ject. 

“We do know that for months the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has investigated 
all kinds of private business, and has at- 
tempted to bring business men before 
the bar of public justice for the very 
small amounts which they have shown 
that those men have made in connection 
with the sale of different food products, 
and while the newspapers of the country 
have been filled with reports concerning 
the investigation of the five great meat 
packers, this government organization 
has been making more than $1 on every 
bushel of wheat that has been raised in 
some of the western states. 

“The price which was fixed by the 
government, of $2.20 bu for wheat, has 
gone to $3.20 bu. We have known that 
somebody was making money in the 
transaction. If this be true, every one 
of the men who have been associated in 
this matter ought to be indicted for 
grand and petit larceny. It is the most 
deplorable condition that has ever been 
brought to the attention of the people of 
the country, and the Senate of the Unit- 
ed States ought to begin an investiga- 
tion of the matter today.” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Death of Lewis S. Tyler 
Bartrmore, Mp., March 2.—(Special 
Telegram)—Lewis S. Tyler, Baltimore 
manager of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
died suddenly of acute indigestion at his 

home this morning, aged 55 years. 
Mr. Tyler had represented his firm in 
this market for about 25 years, during 


which time he built up a very large busi- 
ness. He was a man of great energy and 
popularity. 

The invalid father of Mr. Tyler sur- 
vives him, as well as a brother, Frank 
G. Tyler, Providence, R. I., also a repre- 
sentative of Washburn-Crosby Co. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





WILSON SIGNS RAIL BILL 


Measure Ending Government Control Be- 
comes Law and Roads Are Returned 
to Owners on March 1 


Wasuinoton, D. C., March 2.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)-—The President has signed 
the railroad bill, and the country’s trans- 
portation lines have consequently been 
returned to their owners. Last-minute 
efforts of organized labor to induce the 
President to veto the measure were with- 
out result. 

It is believed that the first move of the 
railroads under restored private manage- 
ment will be to ask for a substantial in- 
crease in rates, probably as high as 25 
per cent. 

TERMS OF THE BILL 


The outstanding points of the measure 
as finally agreed upon are: 

Compulsory submission of labor dis- 
putes to a permanent federal board ap- 
pointed by the President and composed 
of nine members, equally divided be- 
tween the employees, employers and the 
public. No provision is made for en- 
forcing the board’s decision. 

Adjustment of rates by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission so as to yield to 
carriers a return of 51% per cent upon 
the aggregate value of their property, 
with another one-half of 1 per cent for 
improvements. 

Distribution of half of the net railway 
operating income in excess of 6 per cent 
of the property. value equally between 
the carriers’ reserve fund and the federal 
railroad contingent fund, which will be 
administered by the Commission for the 
assistance of weaker roads. 

Government guaranty to railroads 
against a deficit during the first six 
months after the roads are turned back. 

Permissive consolidation of railroads in 
accordance with a general consolidation 
plan to be prepared by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Appropriation of $300,000,000 to be 
used as revolving funds from which to 
make loans to carriers and pay claims 
growing out of federal control. Unex- 
pended funds now in the Railroad Ad- 
ministration’s hands are also reappro- 
priated for that purpose, and an appro- 
priation of $50,000 for the federal labor 
board is provided. 

The rate-making section of the bill 
stipulated that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in establishing rates which 
shall yield a return equal to 51% per cent 
of the aggregate value of the carriers’ 
property, “shall give due consideration, 
among other things, to the transporta- 
tion need of the country and the neces- 
sity (under honest, efficient and economi- 
cal management of existing transporta- 
tion facilities) of enlarging facilities in 
order to provide the peeple of the United 
States with adequate transportation.” 

The section further provides “that dur- 
ing the two years beginning March Il, 
1920, the Commission shall take as such 
fair return a sum equal to 5% per 
cent of such aggregate value, but may, 
in its discretion, add thereto a sum not 
exceeding one-half of 1 per cent of such 
aggregate value to make provision in 
whole or in part for improvements, bet- 
terments or equipment which, according 
to the accounting system prescribed by 
the Commission, are chargeable to capital 
account.” 

DETERMINATION OF VALUES 

Determination of the aggregate value 
of the property of the carrier for rate- 
making purposes is left to the Commis- 
sion, with the provision that it shall give 
to the property investment account of 
the carriers only that consideration which 
it is entitled to under the law in estab- 
lishing values for rate-making purposes. 


When any carrier receives for any year 
a net railway operating income in excess 
of 6 per cent of the value of its property, 
one-half of such excess goes to the car- 
riers’ reserve fund, while the rest goes 
to the federal railroad contingent fund 
which is to be used by the Commission in 
making loans to railroads or for the pur- 
chase of transportation equipment or fa- 
cilities and leasing the same to carriers. 

In order to enable the Commission to 
administer more efficiently federal regu- 
lation, the bill as agreed upon greatly 
widens its powers and increases the mem- 
bership from nine to eleven commission- 
ers, with an increase from $10,000 to 
$12,000 in annual salary. 

The Commission’s increased powers in- 
clude supervision over the issuance of 
railroad securities, the Commission’s ap- 
proval being required before railroads 
can issue stock or bonds. 

The railroad bill as finally drafted has 
the indorsement of both the railroad ex- 
ecutives and security holders. It is op- 
posed, on account of the wage adjust- 
ment features, by the railroad brother- 
hoods, who still remain unwilling to ac- 
cept anything short of the principles laid 
down in the Plumb plan. Indeed, it is 
predicted that the Plumb plan is not 
dead, and will be revived in some modi- 
fication with the support of organized 
labor in the next elections. The farmers’ 
national organizations also oppose the 
measure. They still stand for govern- 
ment ownership, at least the national or- 
ganizations represented at the capital are 
so recorded. How accurately these farm 
organizations represent by and large the 
attitude of the farm interests of the 
country is a matter of doubt. 


JouHn J. MARRINAN. 





PROPOSED RICE GRADES 


Secretary of Agriculture Makes Slight 
Changes in Former Permissive Grades 
—Hearings to Be Held 


Proposed federal grades for milled rice 
grown in continental United States have 
just been published by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Before these 
grades are adopted public hearings will 
be held by the Chief of the Bureau of 
Markets, and growers, handlers, millers, 
and others interested are invited to be 
present and make suggestions. These 
suggestions will be considered by the Sec- 
retary in finally fixing official standards 
hereafter to be enforced by the depart- 
ment under the Grain Standards Act. 

The idea of federal grades for milled 
rice is not new to the rice industry. In 
September, 1918, the department pub- 
lished a set of permissive standards 
which was adopted by the United States 
Food Administration and afterwards by 
various boards of trade and other grad- 
ing agencies throughout the United 
States, but the grades were never en- 
forced under the Grain Standards Act. 
However, they were the first standards 
in the United States which embodied defi- 
nite factors of grading and are now in 
use to a great extent in the trade. 

The public hearings will be held at 
Charleston, S. C., on March 10 at 9 a.m., 
Charleston Hotel; New Orleans, La., 
March 12, 9:30 a.m., St. Charles Hotel; 
Beaumont, Texas, March 13, 9:30 a.m., 
Crosby Hotel; San Francisco, Cal., March 
17, 9 a.m., Chamber of Commerce; Chi- 
cago, Ill., March 22, 9 a.m., Fort Dear- 
born Hotel; Cleveland, Ohio, March 23, 
9:30 am., Statler Hotel; New York, 
N. Y. March 24, 10:30 a.m., 942 Wool- 
worth Building. 


Future Trading Rates Advanced 

Members of the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce today voted to increase the 
commissions on trades for future deliv- 
ery on wheat, corn, barley and flaxseed. 
The commission charge on wheat, barley 
and corn has been increased from $1.50 to 
$2.50 per 1,000 bus and on flaxseed from 
$2.50 to $5 per 1,000 bus. Future sales 
are made in multiples of thousands of 
bushels. The proposed increase in com- 
mission for trades in oats was voted 
down as the price of oats is lower than 
other grains. Wheat is included, indicat- 
ing that the members of the Chamber of 
Commerce are preparing for the return 
of trading in wheat futures. 





March 3, 1929 
OPPOSE RAIL GUARANTY 


Farmers’ and Grain Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana Would Have an Equal Subsidy 
on Agricultural Property 


Inpranaporis, Inv., Feb. 28.—Resoly- 
tions were adopted Thursday of this week 
by the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Asso¢jq. 
tion of Indiana, meeting in its aninya| 
convention, opposing the federal goverp- 
ment’s so-called investment guaranty to 
railroads until such time as the woy- 
ernment can guarantee to the farmers a 
6 per cent profit on the present value of 
farms. The guaranty provision is con. 
tained in the Esch-Cummins bill recent- 
ly passed by Congress. 

Other resolutions voted by the 300 dele- 
gates in attendance favored renayino 
the national organization of farmer , iin 
dealers, making it the American });))- 
ers’ Grain Dealers’ Association, opposed 
class legislation in the form of excessive 
wages or excessive income for any cor- 
poration at the expense of the public, 


condemned all moves toward workdays 
of fewer than 8 hours, with attendant 
decreased production, and  declired 


against the daylight saving plan. 
Clifford Thorne, national attorney for 
the 12 farmers’ grain dealers’ associa- 


tions in the United States, made the 
principal address at the gathering, \ hich 
began Wednesday and closed Thursday 
night. It was his stand against the ear- 
anty provision of the railroad measure 
that largely influenced the action against 
it that was taken in the resolutions 

Mr. Thorne urged farmers to be active 


in promoting the readjustment of |)si 
ness and industrial conditions, with 4 
view of looking after their own inter 
ests. Opposition also was declared to 
the maintenance of track facilities |, 
shippers and to the present laws govern 
ing the distribution of freight cars be- 
tween and at stations. Mr. Thorne add- 
ed that he had been successful in pre- 
venting an advance rate for coarse grain, 
which he said affected the Northwest 
more than it did this part of the country, 

H. H. Potter, of Rensselaer, and l'red 
Roberts, of Monticello, discussed high 
costs of handling grain. Mr. Potter said 
that the figures which he had compiled 
at his elevator, showed a cost of 87.83 
per 100 bus on wheat, not including 
freight or war tax; $3.81 per 100 bus on 
oats, and $5.25 per 100 bus on corn. 
These costs, he added, were below the 
average for the state. 

Wabash was selected as the city for 
meeting in in 1921. La Fayette, Munei 
and Indianapolis also had extended in- 
vitations. 

Epwarp H, Zircnvr. 





Bakery Profiteering Charged 

Nastvitte, Tenn., Feb. 28.—M. ©. Al 
good, commissioner of agriculture of Ala- 
bama, has filed charges of profiteering 
against bakers of Montgomery and other 
large cities of Alabama. Attorney-gen- 
eral J. Q. Smith has been requested to 
make proper investigation. 

The charges were the result of Mont- 
gomery bakers advancing the price of 
bread from 10 to ldc a loaf. Commis- 
sioner Algood cites a law passed this 


year by the Alabama legislature against 
profiteering, and states that he is con- 
vinced that the prices are exorbilant. 
The commissioner claims the bakers are 
making a profit of $20 on a barre! of 
flour, or about 133 per cent. He said 
one barrel of flour and other ingredients 
makes 300 loaves of bread, which se!! at 


$45, and that, after payment of all over- 

head expenses, the profit is $20. This is 

the first action under the new law. 
Joun LerrPre 





Canadian Export Trade 

Toronto, Ont., March 2.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—A conference between the c)iair- 
man of the Canadian Wheat Board and 
representative millers, held here on !'ri- 
day, to discuss export trade and domestic 
price control, developed no new features. 
Most millers are satisfied that the Board 
is doing the best possible in the circum- 
stances. 

Restrictions and the Board’s tax on 
trade with the British West Indies have 
been removed, which is a satisfactory ew 
development. 

No sales are being made in the United 


States. A. H. Batrey. 
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Flour prices fluctuated considerably 
last week. Minneapolis millers generally 


reduced their quotations 20c bbl on Tues- 
day. Later the cash wheat market 
strengthened and flour was marked up 
»@30e. Still later there was another 
decline of like amount. The advances 
ind declines in flour did not reflect in 
full the changes in wheat. 

There was absolutely no demand on the 
;, but on each advance there was 


decli! 
Demand is still far from 


som iquiry. 
bei ctive, but sales were better than 
in t preceding week. On one or two 
day te in the week mills sold approxi- 
mately as much flour as they made. At 
that, however, it is doubtful if the new 
business booked aggregated over 30 to 40 
per cent of the capacity of the mills. 

Scattered inquiry is reported from 
Scandinavian and Mediterranean mar- 
ket it the exchange situation is a bar- 
ri¢ the way of direct export business 
it present. Further good sales of first 
clear flour to the Wheat Export Co. were 
reported during the week. One mill on 
luesday last sold approximately 50,000 
bbls the basis of $9.50 bbl, in 140-lb 
jute sacks, delivered New York City. 

It is next to impossible to get buyers 


to order out flour on books. This fact 
nd the seareity of cars is keeping mills 


ope ng at less than 50 per cent ca- 
pa t\ ; 

M quote top patents at $13@13.90 
bbl; standard patent, $12.50@13; bakers 
pate $12.15@12.40,—in 98-lb cottons; 


t T - 
fal lear, $9.50; first clear, $9.25@9.45; 


second clear, $6.60@6.90,—in 140-lb jute 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


S ty of prompt shipment offerings 
feat the millfeed market. The con- 
tinued light operation of mills is inter- 
fer with deliveries against old book- 


in Some jobbers claim to have Janu- 
ry tracts still unfilled. Mills appar- 


ently are disposing of their output large- 
ly to mixed-car buyers and old contracts 
ure zlected. ’ 

Jobbers report an increasing consump- 
tive demand, especially for standard mid- 
dlit nd the heavier grades of wheat 
oft Bran has picked up a little and 
is strong at around $44 ton. Sales of 
st d middlings in straight cars are 
reported at $48@49, Minneapolis, though 
is much as $50 is asked by some, both in 
str t and mixed cars. Quotations on 
flour middlings vary greatly. While mills 
and jobbers generally ask $55@56, sales 
of flour middlings in mixed cars have 
been made at as high as $57@58. The 
s s also true of red dog. The gen- 
el king price on this grade is $62, 


xed-car buyers have paid as high 
during the week. 
re is still considerable peddling go- 
among resellers. For instance, 
r of bran during the week went 
tl zh eight or nine different hands and 
it sold originally at $42.25, it was 
shipped out of town to fill an 
hooked at $41.50: 
Mills quote bran at $44 ton; standard 
llings, $49@50; flour middlings, $55 
red dog, $62@63,—in 100-lb sacks, 
. Minneapolis. 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 

OR cveckvnssbue dns 214,300 39 

= i WOGR 50906 ccutanete 246,960 45 
Year a@0 isvctaiacssevaee 242,515 46 


AWO YOQIB AGO ..ccecccces 206,820 40 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 

three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as re- 

ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly 
No. capacity Output Pet. 
BOSS ibe ne 53 364,470 97,845 26 
OO Seer 53 364,470 209,355 57 
BT cwsers 62 415,620 140,805 33 
*Week ended Feb, 28. tWeek ended 
Feb, 21. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 15.were in operation March 2: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
mill. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, Lincoln and 
Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A mill, 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), B, C 


(one-half), E, F and G mills, 
Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Feb. 28, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 


bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1920 


1919 1918 1917 
2,041 909 1,934 


20 75 676 


Minneapolis 
Duluth 


Totals . 2,061 984 2,610 





CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to Feb. 28, 

1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 


75,898 77,713 654,482 70,528 


10,383 87,467 16,573 23,882 


Minneapolis .. 
SPGIUER cc cicee 


86,281 165,180 71,055 


TORS 2.60% 94,410 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 


Duluth, on Feb. 28, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 
1920 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis 8,874 23,889 774 11,582 
DUIMEE. wccecec 1,656 25,874 838 10,186 
Totals ... 10,530 49,763 1,612 2 





CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The cash wheat market started off fair- 
ly brisk and firm last week. After the 
big breaks in the previous week demand 
picked up considerably. Eastern mills 
were in the market for supplies, and in- 
terior northwestern mills also were good 
buyers. Local mills bought the top grades 
mostly in order to get cars. With the 
improved demand, prices advanced daily 
until Friday, when higher figures scared 
the eastern demand away. As a result, 
prices have gone down about 10c bu the 
past three days. 

Local mills have been shopping around 
and have picked up the best grades. The 
demand lacks snap, however, and holders 
had difficulty in disposing of their offer- 
ings. No. 1 dark is quoted at $2.65@ 
2.85 bu; No. 1 northern, $2.50@2.60. 

Winter wheat was quiet most of the 
week. Local mills bought the choice 
grades, but showed no interest in the 
lower grades. Kansas No. 2 hard is quot- 
ed around $2.45@2.60 bu. 

MIN NEAPOLIS 


COARSE GRAIN AT 


The coarse grain market was rather 
mixed the past week. On some days it 
showed considerable strength, due to light 
receipts and good demand; on other days 
the market was draggy from steady pres- 
sure on oats and rye, due to absence of 
export interest. On the whole, prices 
were a little stronger and show a gain of 
a few cents per bu for the week. Cash 
corn was fairly active. Good yellow 
grades were wanted. Medium grades 
were fair on most days, but low-grade 
corn was generally rather quiet. Closing 
prices yesterday: No. 3 yellow, $1.41@ 
1.43 bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.88@1.40. 

Oats were not any too active most of 


the week. Buyers of late have been pur- 
chasing in order to get cars. Several 
days in the past week they held off hop- 
ing that the change in railroad adminis- 
tration would result in more equipment. 
Yesterday the market was firmer and 
there was a better demand. Heavy oats 
were wanted and shippers were after 
medium-weight stuff. Closing prices: 
No. 3 white, 88@8414c bu; No. 4 white, 
801/, @82c. 

Rye seemed to be the most active of 
all grains. There was a good demand 
from elevators and mills. Some export 
sales were reported late in the week. No. 
2 closed at $1.56@1.57 bu. 

Choice malting barley was brisk all 
week. Maltsters seem to be building up 
stocks for future use. Lower grades 
were not any too active, and on some 
days were neglected entirely. Closing 
range, $1.18@1.39 bu. 


MILL SUPERINTENDENT RESIGNS 


Charles A. Lang, who for the last nine 
years has been superintendent for the 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, has resigned to associate 
himself with C. F. Haglin & Sons Co. 
This company is an old-established firm 
of contractors engaged in general build- 





Charles A. Lang 


ing construction, including that of flour 
mills and grain elevators. 

While still a comparatively young man, 
Mr. Lang has had wide experience. He 
was born in Burlington, Vt., in 1885, 
was an apprentice in a machine shop in 
Burlington, after which he was in the 
employ of Sanderson & Porter, en- 
gineers and contractors of New York 
City, and was engaged on construction 
of steam and hydroelectric plants in 
Connecticut, Indiana, Vermont, California 
and Louisiana. 

He is a graduate of the University of 
Minnesota, College of Engineering, 1906. 
He entered the employ of the North- 
western Consolidated Milling Co. in 1907 
and was made superintendent in 1910. 

Mr. Lang has been succeeded as superin- 
tendent by J. V. Edeskuty, who has been 
with the Consolidated company as assist- 
ant superintendent for the last four and 
a half years. 


GRAIN GROWERS CLOSE CONVENTION 


General discussions of crops and mar- 
kets marked the closing day of the an- 
nual convention of the Minnesota Crop 
Improvement Association, at Tracy, 
Minn., on Friday. Hugh J. Hughes, 
Minneapolis, director of markets; A. 
D. Wilson, director of extension work 
at the University of Minnesota Farm 
School, and Thomas E. Cashman, of 
Owatonna, were the principal speakers 
of the day. 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Flaxseed was in only fair request last 
week. Receipts were very light and 
crushers easily absorbed them. Prices are 
a little higher, No. 1 flaxseed being quot- 
ed around $5.16@5.21 bu for spot, and 
$5.11@5.16 to arrive. 

The oil meal market is rather mixed. 
A few crushers still report a good de- 
mand for prompt shipment, and they 
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are holding prices firm. Others claim the 
demand has fallen off considerably, and 
they have reduced their quotations about 
$2 ton. As a rule, mills are pretty well 
sold ahead and have sufficient orders on 
their books to keep them busy for a 
while. Shipping directions are urgent, 
but due to the bad car situation and the 
light offerings of seed, mills are still run- 
ning light. Oil meal is quoted by crush- 
ers at $76@79 ton for prompt shipment, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. For April shipment 
76@77 is asked. 

The export situation is as dead as ever. 
One mill reported an inquiry last week, 
but no business resulted. 


RAILROADS OPENING OFFICES 

With the railroads again operating un- 
der private control, a great many of the 
foreign roads are again opening commer- 
cial freight offices in Minneapolis. The 
Lehigh Valley Railway Co. has opened 
an office at 209 Metropolitan Life Build- 
ing, and J. P. Brazill has come from St. 
Louis to take charge. The Missouri Pa- 
cific & Iron Mountain has opened an 
office at 841 Metropolitan Life Building, 
R. B. Wilson again being in charge. The 
Pere Marquette has also arranged for an 
office at 1119-21 Metropolitan Life Build- 
ing. John Hewitt, the agent at the time 
the office was closed, is again in charge. 

The Wabash road will have its office at 
616 Metropolitan Life Building. R. P. 
McCune is again agent in charge. Mr. 
McCune represented the road here for 
14 years. Prior to that he was with the 
Hoosiac Tunnel fast freight line. Un- 
der Mr. McCune will be L. E. Points, 
formerly with the Erie, as travelling 
agent, C. T. Chapman and W. R. Glam- 
ville. D. A. Kyle has been appointed 
commercial agent for the Lackawanna 
road, with S. L. Newell as contracting 
agent. Offices have been opened at 207 
Metropolitan Life Building. 

Other offices opened in the Metropoli- 
tan Life Building are: Ann Arbor, A. 
Allison; Union Pacific, E. H. Hawley; 
Santa Fe, E. L. Jansen; Illinois Central, 
C. L. Netherland; Monon Route, J. O. 
Shortall; Chesapeake & Ohio, Mr. Van- 
derblue. 

WHEAT STOCKS IN NORTHWEST 

The February report of the Federal 
Reserve Agent in the Northwest con- 
tains the following interesting informa- 
tion: “The unfavorable transportation 
situation is the outstanding feature of 
present conditions. Approximately 60,- 
000 cars are needed to move what is left 
of last season’s crop in the grain growing 
portion of the ninth district. Stocks still 
in the hands of the farmers represent 
about 11,000,000 bus of wheat, and an 
equal quantity of other grains and corn. 
Country elevators contain 18,000,000 bus 
of wheat, and Minneapolis and Duluth 
terminals something. in excess of 11,000,- 
000 bus. Four hundred country eleva- 
tors in the states of Minnesota, North 
Dakota and South Dakota are closed to 
the farmers because of the inability to 
move accumulated stocks. 

“The milling situation in Minneapolis 
and throughout the district is passing 
through a period of uncertainty. With 
shipping conditions quite unsatisfactory 
and a feeling that the price may go 
down materially, there has been a gen- 
eral slowing up in this industry for the 
last month, naturally affecting trade bal- 
ances for this district.” 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


James Ford Bell, vice-president of the 


/Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, left 
‘Sunday for New York City. 


Peter Ravenswaay, a flour miller of 
Rotterdam, Holland, was a visitor in 
Minneapolis several days last week. 

W. H. Sudduth, vice-president of the 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, left 
Sunday evening for Hot Springs, Ark. 

C. C. Bovey, director of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, left during the 
week for a vacation trip to Seabreeze, 
Fla. 

R. P. Purchase, manager of the Inter- 
State Flour & Feed Co., Minneapolis, is 
visiting the trade in central states this 
week, 

M. F. Cohn, of the Sunset Feed & 
Grain Co., Buffalo, N. Y., was a Min- 
neapolis visitor last week, calling on 
millfeed shippers. 

(Continued on page 1051.) 
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Flour demand for a part of this week 
was better, due to the fair showing of 
strength in hard wheat on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday. The request 
at present, for all grades, with the excep- 
tion of first clears, is slack. New York 
and New Orleans are in the field again 
for clears, as is also the Wheat Ex- 
port Co. 

The embargo in the East has seriously 
handicapped southwestern mills. Ship- 
ments east of Buffalo have practically 
ceased. 

Shipping directions are unusually slow 
this week. Two large Kansas City mills 
are down because they lack these instruc- 
tions. 

The car situation at terminals is ma- 
terially improved. However, at certain 
interior points the shortage is very acute. 
One of the large Topeka mills is down 
this week because of inadequate railroad 
equipment. 

The following price quotations are 
based on the market of Feb. 28: short 
patents, $12.25@12.95; standard patents, 
$11.65@12.05; straights, $11.40@11.70; 
first clears, $8.25@9.50; second clears, 
$7.55@8.45; low-grades, $5.95@6.40. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for all grades of millfeed was 
slow this week. No future demand for 
bran is evident. Spot bran is quoted 
from $41 to $42, April delivery $39@40. 
The few sales that were made were wide- 
ly scattered in the East, North and 
South. 

Offerings of brown shorts are light. 
This grade of spot is quoted at $46. 

A very slack request is evident for 
gray shorts; spot quotations, $47@48. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 96,600 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
MED WOOK ccccccccocsccece 62,000 64 
ME. WOO cc ccecciccocsese 64,500 66 
eee BO scccvice . 30,300 37 
Two years ago 28,800 35 





SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 88 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ...... 430,170 267,573 62 
Last week ....... 436,170 289,028 66 
Year ago ........ 409,770 161,141 39 
Two years ago... 302,160 122,249 40 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 8,138 bbls this week, 4,382 last 
week, 8,732 a year ago, and 11,363 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, six report do- 
mestic business good, and 42 slow and 
quiet. 


FUNERAL OF MR. MC QUAID 


In an item in this department last week 
it was stated that C. W. McQuaid, of the 
Snell Mill & Grain Co., Clay Center, 
Kansas, had died there Feb. 17. Mr. 
McQuaid’s death, which was very sudden 
and resulted from an attack of acute in- 
digestion, occurred at his home at Des 
Moines, Iowa, Feb. 14. For many years 
he had been connected with the Snell 
company in charge of its Iowa business. 
Before forming that connection he had 
lived at Ponca, Neb., where he first 
learned milling. Following funeral serv- 
ices at Des Moines, the remains were 


taken to Ponca for interment. Mrs. 
McQuaid and a son and daughter sur- 
vive. 

MILL EMPLOYEES’ INSURANCE 


In connection with its “social democ- 
racy” organization among its mill work- 
ers, the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co. 
has inaugurated a plan for sick and death 
benefits for its employees. Participating 
employees pay $1 per month toward the 
fund, the company contributing a like 
amount. Sick benefits paid are $10 per 
week for total disability and $5 per week 
for partial disability, extending over a 
period of 26 weeks. In case of death the 
family of the employee is to receive $500, 
payable in installments, with $100 added 
for each additional year of employment 
up to a total of $1,000. 

The benefit association is administered 
by a joint committee of officers of the 
company and representatives of the em- 
ployees. 


CORN RESTRICTIONS REMOVED 


At a directors’ meeting of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade a vote favorable to 
the removal of the corn restriction order 
was cast. 

The new ruling permits trading in corn 
futures above the 200,000-bu mark. Each 
member is placed on his honor to regulate 
his dealings so that over-trading will not 
develop. 

The ruling relative to restricting future 
trading above the 200,000-bu limit was 
made effective by grain exchanges 
throughout the country on May 20, 1919. 
The object of the order was to prevent 
excessive speculation. When the ruling 
was adopted traders were allowed until 
June 7, 1919, to reduce their obligations. 

It is the opinion here that the abolition 
of the ruling will not develop heavy spec- 
ulation. On the contrary, it is generally 
believed traders will feel morally obliged 
to limit their speculations. 

The new ruling does not in any way 
modify current month contracts. The 
directors will continue the supervision 
of these dealings. 


PASTURED WHEAT 


The following is a report by the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College: 

“Pastured wheat, as a rule, is several 
days to a week later maturing than other 
wheat. Last year the pastured fields in 
Meade County and in many other sections 
ripened at the same time as others. Such 
pasturing generally reduces yields, but 
when feed is high, or unfavorable weath- 
er comes at maturing time, the gain is 
greater than the loss. 

“Good judgment as to when to pasture 
the stock, care in keeping the animals off 
the ground when it is water-soaked, and 
care when turning on in order to pre- 
vent sickness, will go a long way toward 
preventing unfavorable experience. Like- 
wise, a season such as 1919, when the best 
wheat was produced on poorer soils, fa- 
vors the practice of pasturing. There 
were thousands of acres in nearly every 
county in Kansas last year that, if they 
had been pastured, would have been very 
costly to harvest, and the grain would 
have been of lower quality. 

“Reports of mysterious diseases which 
cattle contract from certain feed often 
arise, and in some parts of Kansas last 
year wheat pasturing seemed to be re- 
sponsible. 

“Pasture experiments were conducted 
at the agricultural experiment station at 
Manhattan from 1888 to 1896 to deter- 
mine the effect on yield of grain and 
straw, but no attention was paid to the 
value of feed obtained in the pasture. 
At that time the theory commonly held 
by growers and others was that pasturing 
in some unexplained manner was bene- 
ficial to the wheat. The results follow: 


summary of averages for years 1888, 
1889, 1891, 1892 and 1896: 

Grain, bus Straw, Ib 
Fall pastured, per acre... 26.15 122.8 
Spring pastured, per acre. 27.78 118.1 
Not pastured, per acre... 29.6 115.5 

“In these experiments the cattle were 
not allowed on the plats where the ground 
was wet, nor where the wheat was eaten 
down for a long period. 

“A Shawnee County (Okla.) farmer 
makes the following statement: ‘Last fall 
we planted 100 acres of wheat and 15 of 
rye. We planted about 2 bus of wheat 
to the acre. This was done with the idea 
that the wheat would make a heavy 
stand so we could pasture it heavily. The 
greater portion of the wheat planted in 
this locality grew very rank, and had a 
very poor stand. We turned 80 head 
of pure Holstein cattle upon it for three 
months, and in the meantime they pro- 
duced more milk, and had a healthier 
appearance than any time before or since. 
We removed them about the first of 
April, and the wheat when harvested 
averaged 22 bus to the acre. One field 
made 261% bus, while another made but 
10 bus to the acre.’ ” 


NOTES 


J. A. Ruth, manager of the Oklahoma 
Mill Co., Kingfisher, Okla., visited Kan- 
sas City this week. 

W. B. Madaus, of the Arnold-Madaus 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, was in 
Kansas City on business this week. 

Charles Maxwell, manager of the 
Dodge City (Kansas) Mill & Elevator 
Co., visited Kansas City this week. 

John Blanton, Cincinnati representative 
of the Ellinwood (Kansas) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., is a Kansas City visitor. 

Charles L. Roos, secretary and sales- 
manager of the Hunter Milling Co., Well- 
ington, Kansas, was a visitor this week. 

George A. Aylsworth, vice-president of 
the Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo., visited Kansas City late this week. 

J. A. Commons, sales-manager of the 
Hogan Milling Co., Junction City, Kan- 
sas, visited local millers and flour dealers 
this week. 

W. G. Davisson, travelling assistant 
sales-manager of the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., will return to the home office the 
early part of next week. 

James Russell, second vice-president of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade, repre- 
sented that organization at a meeting of 
exchange representatives held in Chicago, 
Feb. 25. 

Harry Bresky, Boston, president of the 
Seaboard Milling Co., returned to Boston 
last night after having been in the home 
office of the company for the better part 
of two weeks. 

The Missouri, Kansas & Texas, Kansas 
City Southern, and Missouri Pacific rail- 
roads have issued tariffs which cancel ab- 
sorption of reconsigning charges on Kan- 
sas City grain. 

C. L. Fontaine, Jr., assistant sales- 
manager of the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., has returned from a two weeks’ trip 
to the East. He covered points in Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Michigan and Illinois. 

Directors of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, at a meeting this week, ruled that 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, grain weights are 
unofficial, and that in the future the reso- 
lution permitting sales on destination 
weights is not applicable to that market. 

The San Elizario (Texas) Roller Mills, 
destroyed by fire early in 1919, have been 
rebuilt. At present the firm is awaiting 
the installation of machinery preparatory 
to the commencement of operations. 
Hereafter the company will be known as 
the Giron Milling Co. The mill is the 
property of Mrs. T. J. Giron. J. J. 
Mantes is secretary. 

The following changes in the commit- 
tee of the Southwestern Millers’ League, 
which is to appear before Congress in 
opposition to the high ocean freight rates 
on mill products, the second week in 
March, is announced: J. W. Craver, rep- 
resentative of the Missouri territory, is 
replaced by Robert R. Clark, and H. E. 
Johnson, Colorado representative, will be 
succeeded by E. N. Ryan. 

A supplementary tariff has been re- 
ceived by the transportation department 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade, 
which makes effective, on Feb. 29, an in- 
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crease of 1%4¢ bu on handling export 
grain at the port of Galveston, Texas 
The new ruling includes insurance and 
10 days’ free storage. Similar incre sec 
are also in effect at other Gulf ports, ang 
at north Atlantic ports, although the 
tariffs have not as yet been received. 

The Gilbert Roller Mills, of Marshficla 
Mo., were sold recently to Johnson Bros. 
of Marshfield, dealers in flour and feeq 
The purchase price was $10,000. The ta. 
lowing are the officials of the comp.ny; 
W. R. Johnson, president; J. F. Johnson, 
vice-president, and J. S. Hazelton, j,). 
ager. The power is supplied by a PF xir- 
banks-Morse “Y” type oil engine.  [y- 
provement and enlargement of the ware- 
house is planned, and work will besiy 
shortly. 

The Rea-Patterson Milling Co., Coffey- 
ville, Kansas, this week purchased a 3) 
h-p Diesel type oil engine to be installed 
at its plant at Republic, Mo., displacing 
steam power. The company installed 
similar unit, supplied by the MelIntosh 
& Seymour Corporation, at its Coffeyyil|¢ 
mill, two years ago, the engine wo) 
in connection with an electrical generator, 
The installation at Republic will be dj- 
rect-connected. S. A. Hadley, southwost- 
ern agent of the McIntosh & Seyiour 
Corporation, made the sale. , 


SALINA 

A mass of telephone and telegraphic 
correspondence, which contents elf 
largely with inquiry, tightening ship)ing 
instructions, uncertainty of the wheat 
market and tendency on the part of the 
farmer and elevator to hold wheat, fur- 
nishes a combination that is interes|ing 
at least, if not agreeable to millers. }ut, 
through it all, the week has shown av in- 
creased number of orders and now and 
then a spurt in business. Conditions have 
bettered from dull to a fair business, 
The mills are down from one-half to {wo- 
thirds capacity, but are receiving orders 
sufficient for present production. Cars 
have become conspicuously more plenti- 
ful, but this improvement comes ai a 
time when car shortage would not be so 
serious as it has been, 

Wheat, which dropped to the low ce 
of 18@20c over the government price, 
has again advanced, and mills are now 
able to pay a premium of 40c.) Flour 
has advanced 50@85c bbl on the rise in 
wheat, so that it stands now at unchanged 
to 25¢ above last week’s figures. Quota- 
tions are: fancy patents, $12,.25@12.75; 
95 per cent, $11@12 bbl,—basis 98-1} cot- 
tons, Kansas City. 

Millfeed demand is brisk. Lack of 
flour production, millers state, has « ed 
a scarcity of feeds, with a resultant in- 
crease in demand. Prices, however, con- 
tinue without change: bran, $2@2.05, «nd 
gray shorts, $2.35@2.40, new 100-lb 
laps, Kansas City. 

The Western Star Mill Co. has in- 
stalled a new automatic air-pressure 
wheat dump. A considerable amoun! of 
wheat is now brought to the mills in aito- 
mobile trucks and trailers, and the old 
style wagon dump would not answer, as, 
in the case with the automobile truck 
especially, the end of the truck body )ro- 
trudes so far behind the rear wheels ‘hat 
the wheat would not fall into the pit 
Under the new system, instead of 
rear wheels dropping, the front are 
raised by air pressure, so that the what 
will fall into the pit, no matter how long 
or short the vehicle may be. 

A light snow this week did not give 
any appreciable moisture. Much alarm 
is now being felt in the immediate vicin- 
ity as a result of the prolonged drouth. 
Some wheat is reported dead, while some 
is barely alive. In western Kansas, how- 
ever, there is a sufficiency of moisture, 
with the wheat greening nicely. 

A siding, giving the Robinson Milling 
Co. connections with the Santa Fe Ruil- 
road, was completed this week. 


WICHITA 


Local mills report flour business stg- 
nant. Extreme indifference by buyers 
was the rule early in the week, and w le 
awakening interest was thought to be «le- 
veloping during the past two days, it was 
only to the extent of inquiry. There «p- 
peared considerable business in sight, !ut 
most of the producers report it could 
only be had by shading prices below 4 
profit basis. Extremely eccentric action 
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of the wheat market made it difficult to 
arrive at a milling stock value. Most 
mill stocks were accumulated during the 
period, and when not covered 


high price 

by forward flour sales there was no pro- 

tection or hedging against declines. 
Considerable business was passed up 


hecause of the uncertainty of profit, but 
some of the larger interior mills report 
, number of fairly satisfactory sales in 
<mall bookings, and some round lots 
placed ith the bakery trade in eastern 
mark¢ The trade is not being pushed 
at this time by the mills, on account of 
the thin margin basis, but it is thought a 
better Lone will be noted soon. 

Ex} business to the West Indies 

tral American markets is follow- 

ame old routine: a little business 

there on clears and straights, 
fe or interest manifest. Demand 
grades is absent and they are 
ly not wanted. 

ange: $12.40@12.80 per bbl for 
ent, basis 98-lb cottons, delivered 
City. 
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MILLFEED 
Millfeed held firm during the week, 
account of reduced output, due 
led running time of the mills, 
real interest by buyers or dis- 
The usual spring feeding de- 
not apparent to any degree, and 
lls were operating on anything 
| time the supply, no doubt, would 
ensome, with a resultant decline 


more 
to cl 
than 
tribu 
mand 
if tl 
near 
be | 
in p . 
Prices: bran, $2.05; millrun, $2.25@ 
2.30; y shorts, $2.40@2.45. 


NOTES 


J. Hi, Moore, president of the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., left this week for Santa 
Ana, Cal., and will remain on the coast 
for several weeks. 

The Cameron Grain Co. has opened of- 
the Board of Trade Building, 
Wichita, with W. A. Teter in charge as 
man Mr. Teter is associated with 
Bouquot & Ludwig, of Woodward, Okla. 
Ihe company operates a line of elevators 
in Oklahoma and will specialize in mill- 
ing wheat. 

( ‘rable apprehension is felt with 
ref to the growing wheat in this 
loca Some fields are greening nicely, 
but « derable acreage shows very little 
indic is of life. This applies generally 
to t te seeded areas which went into 
the er under ‘unfavorable conditions 
due <treme dry weather last fall. 
Moi ind growing weather are badly 


need 


neces 





Changes in Retail Price of Food 
\ ing to reports received by the 
Bure f Labor Statistics of the United 
Stats Jepartment of Labor from re- 
tail rs in 50 cities, the average fam- 
diture for food was 2 per cent 
high Jan. 15, 1920, than on Dec. 15, 
1919 e cost in December was 2.6 per 
cent lier than it had been in any pre- 
vio nth. These figures show an in- 
ere f 9 per cent since January, 1919, 
ind nerease of 104 per cent since 
Jar 1913. The comparisons are 
hase the average retail prices of the 
foll articles, weighted according to 
the imption of the average family: 
sir cak, round steak, rib roast, chuck 
roa te beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, 
lard, , flour, corn meal, eggs, butter, 
m id, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, 
cot d tea, 
January, 1919, monthly retail 
food have been secured for 44 
foo ticles. During the month from 
De 1919, to Jan. 15, 1920, 29 of the 
iM es of food for which prices were 
“( 1 1919 increased as follows: cab- 
per cent; potatoes, 26; granu- 
gar, 23; onions, 11; lamb and 
ts, 8; hens, 7; plate beef, 6; 
sirloin steak, rib roast, chuck 
ead and cream of wheat, 4; 
teak and raisins, 3; canned sal- 
d rice, 2; ham, evaporated milk, 
, baked beans, tea, coffee and 
D . 1. Bacon, nut margarine, cheese 
co each increased less than five- 

f 1 per cent. 

11 articles which decreased in 
ere: strictly fresh eggs, 8 per 
ce butter, 5; lard and canned toma- 
pork chops, storage eggs and 
or ‘Sy 2; fresh milk, canned corn, 
canned peas and prunes, 1, 
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Detailed Statement Made by M. H. Houser, Second Vice-President of the 
United States Grain Corporation, Showing Prices Paid Farm- 
ers for Wheat Resulted in Losses on Flour 


Seattie, Wasu., Feb. 28.—Supplement- 
ing his general statement, published in 
The Northwestern Miller of Feb. 18, in 
reply to the report of the federal grand 
jury at Spokane, Wash., M. H. Houser, 
second vice-president of the United 
States Grain Corporation, has made a 
detailed statement as to wheat costs and 
milling operations of the Pacific Grain 
Co., and of the Portland Flouring Mill 
Co. 

Mr. Houser states that a report of the 
Pacific Grain Co. made to him, showing 
the average price paid to the grower on 
both soft and hard wheat varieties from 
July 1, 1919, to Jan. 1, 1920, shows that 
for hard wheats, such as blue-stem, baart, 
galgalus, marquis, and Turkey red, the 
company paid the farmer $2.18 bu; that 
adding 5c bu account off-grades, 12c 
freight, 4c interior warehouse charges, 
le insurance, etc., and 2c buying com- 
mission, made these wheats cost $2.42 bu, 
coast; that the company paid the farmer 
for soft wheats, such as forty-fold, club, 
white hybrids, fife, red Russian and red 
hybrids, $2.04 bu, which, with the same 
additions, made the cost of these wheats 
$2.28 bu, coast. 

As to the Pacific Coast Elevator Co. 
and the Puget Sound Warehouse Co. re- 
ferred to in the grand jury report, Mr. 
Houser states that they have bought no 
wheat during this crop year, but have 
merely performed their duties as public 
warehousemen. 


MILL MANAGER'S REPORT 


The statement then proceeds as fol- 
lows: 

“The report also made the statement 
that the companies affiliated with some of 
the mills bought wheat at $2.07 bu, and 
that the mills were selling flour on a 
basis of from $3 to $3.30 bu. I have had 
the management of the mill submit to me 
a statement showing the average price 
per barrel of all their hard wheat patent 
family flour from July 1, 1919, to Jan. 
1, 1920. 

“*As per your request, I hand you 
herewith statement compiled and certi- 
fied to by our auditor, showing the av- 
erage price of hard wheat patent family 
flours from July 1, 1919, to Jan. 1, 1920, 
giving the monthly and general average 
price for the past six months. 

“‘T am not proud of this statement, 
but I feel as though the showing is due 
to circumstances over which I had no 
control. I have known for some months 
past, and I am sure my opinion is con- 
curred in by nearly all, if not all, of the 
millers of the Pacific Northwest, that the 
price of flour has been held entirely too 
low, and at no time commensurate with 
the wheat prices. 

“‘Our neighboring millers have com- 
plained bitterly to me from time to time, 
and justly so, I think, that local flour 
prices did not advance in keeping with 
the wheat prices, and there has been 
much criticism that we have arbitrarily 
held prices down because of your con- 
nection with the Grain Corporation; but 
on account of your warning early in the 
season and the general clamor against 
the high cost of living, we have refrained 
from advancing prices to what they 
should have been or to what we were 
justly entitled to. 

“*Yours truly, 
*“J. W. Ganone, 
“Vice President-Gen. Mgr. 

“‘Average price, July $11.08, — 
$10.50, September $10.48, October $10.90. 
November $11.45, December $11.50; six 
months’ average, $10.98. 

“‘T hereby certify that the above fig- 
ures are correct. 

“°K, M. Bercen, Auditor.’ 


“Of this total average, approximately 
10 per cent was sold through interior and 
90 per cent at the terminal markets. 
With this before us, let us make a com- 
parison with some of the other localities 
that have practically the same basic 
wheat prices, which averages were coni- 
piled from the various milling and trade 
journals and from The Northwestern 


Miller of Oct. 1, 1919, and subsequent 
issues, from which all market quotations 
are accepted as correct. On car lots in 
140-lb jutes or 98-lb cottons, as compared 
to our prices here in 49-lb cottons, there 
is an average of about 35c bbl extra cost 
compared with jutes or 98-lb cottons, but 
even giving them the benefit of this, we 
arrive at the following comparative re- 
sult: 





Minne- Kansas St. 

apolis City Paul Chicago 

$13.50 $12.25 $12.50 $12.80 
Local price. 10.98 10.98 10.98 10.98 
Local saving $2.42 $1.27 $1.42 $1.82 


“The wheat premiums at Minneapolis 
were possibly higher on the average than 
they were here, but in the other markets 
they were lower, for the reason that they 
had practically a normal crop in the ter- 
ritories tributary to those markets. Fur- 
thermore, wheat began to move much 
earlier in the season there, before prices 
had materially advanced. 


HARD WHEAT COSTS 


“Comparing the average price of $2.42, 
which the milling company paid for its 
hard wheat supplies, we arrive at the fol- 
lowing costs: 

Average wheat (hard) (4 bus 28 wm se 








Oe Bee We ED. 9 8 e466 hi de cdeseciuces 81 
Cost of manufacturing, selling, etc..... 2.03 
$12.84 

Feed, 72 lbs@$43 per ton............- 1.55 
CORE cccccveccctecesvoccecccccvesees $11.29 
AVOFARS OBIE PFICO ccvvvcccesccscccces 10.63 
EGG DOF DAPKS kc ivcsssndescsiveess $0.66 


Or an average of 3lc bbl on basis 100 
per cent flour. Adding the loss of 35 per 
cent clear on basis $10 bbl, gives us an 
average loss of 66c bbl on the patent 
flour. 

“Figuring on the $3 and $3.30 basis, at 
which price basis they claim flour is being 
sold, give them the benefit of the 30c 
and figuring on basis of $3 for wheat, we 
arrive at the following: 

Wheat, 268 Ibs, or 4 bus 28 Ibs at $3 

RRA $13.40 
Manufacturing cost 


General selling expense .............. 45 
Comt—MOUr SACKS .ccccccccscescccvccecs 91 
$15.26 
Interest—3 months .........2sseeeeeee 25 
$15.51 
Wheat 268 lbs to bbl. 
Flour 196 lbs to bbl. 
Feed 72 lbs to bb1@$43 ton............ 1.55 
Gee DOF DEE oc vecencotneenss csvnves $13.96 
1 bbl 
65% patent—127.4 lbs@$12.90 bbl. $8.28 
35% clear—68.6 lbs@$10 per bbl.. 3.50 
Average sale price per bbl............. 11.88 
Wet 10GB co cccvcccccccccestcccevccses $2.08 


“It can easily be seen that, on the 
average, sales of patent and clear at pres- 
ent prices, on the basis of $3 wheat, 
would leave a net loss of $2.08 bbl. 

“Taking the present flour prices, after 
making allowance for carrying, insurance 
and taxes that will have to be faced, it 
would reflect a profit for the remainder 
of the year of 38c bbl to overcome the 
first six months at 66c per bbl. Every 
one knows that the first six months of 
the milling year is usually two-thirds of 
the milling business. 

“We will give one further illustration, 
and that is the present comparative flour 
prices Feb. 1, which are yet considerably 
lower, notwithstanding that the average 
during the entire season was much lower, 
which also shows a substantial loss with 
the average wheat cost. 





Minne- Kansas St. 

apolis City Paul Chicago 

$14.50 $13.50 $14.15 $14.00 
Local price.. 12.90 12.90 12.90 12.90 
Local saving $1.60 $0.60 $1.25 $1.50 


“The earlier wheat sales of the grain 
companies to the mills were much lower 
than the later ones, and reflected the flour 
prices that were made in August, Sep- 
tember and October. On comparing 
figures here we have taken the average. 
With the keen competition of the mills in 
this zone, none of them dare use anything 
but the very best qualities of those vari- 
ous high-grade wheats, and in the general 
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buying there are many of the so-called 
hard wheats that are deficient in their 
milling quality, so that fully 25 per cent 
must be ground in with the export grades 
of flour, thereby working a further hard- 
ship. 

LOW PRICE OF MILLFEEDS 


“Exception has also been taken to the 
price of millfeed. Comparing the aver- 
age millfeed price in this district with 
the East, where they have an abundance 
of corn and oats, we find that, all season, 
prices here have been from $3 to $5 ton 
lower than anywhere else. When we take 
into account that the eastern prices are 
bulk, and prices here are sacked, we 
could add to this difference from $3 to 
$4 per ton more, and so, on the basis of 
comparison, the dairymen in this district 
have no ground for complaint on mill- 
feed prices. 

“To the best of my ability I have en- 
deavored to make a clear and concise 
statement of the facts as they are. Re- 
gardless of all that may be said pro and 
con, these figures speak for themselves. 

“It was not through my own wish or 
inclination that I continued to work the 
past year as vice-president of the Grain 
Corporation. I had fully made up my 
mind early in the spring that on July 1, 
last, my connection with the Grain Cor- 
poration would end. At the final meeting 
of the vice-presidents with the Wheat 
Director in June, a special appeal by 
cable came from the President at Paris 
to the Wheat Director and the 18 vice- 
presidents to remain another year and 
complete the redemption of this wheat 
guaranty as passed by Congress, notwith- 
standing the fact that the Wheat Director 
had advised the congressional committee 
against the government’s interference be- 
fore the bill was passed. I merely men- 
tion this fact to dispel any illusion that 
might exist that there had been any con- 
niving by the Wheat Director or vice- 
presidents for the continuation of these 
duties. On the contrary, it was anything 
but the desire or wish of any of us to 
continue this work, for we all felt, after 
two years’ war service, we had done quite 
enough on a thankless and unappreciated 
task. 

* * 

“T herewith submit a statement of the 
profits of the Pacific Grain Co. for the 
years 1917-18 and 1918-19, which were 
pledged to go to war and other chari- 
table organizations. 

“Dear Sir: As per your request for 
a statement as to the net profits of the 
Pacific Grain Co. for the year 1917-18 
and 1918-19, I herewith submit the fol- 


lowing: 

le | ePeer eer ere $17,285.12 

BORON asus secheeascelocnins wee 21,781.79 
$39,066.91 


“*This is the profit after payment of 
the income tax. These figures have all 
been gone over by the internal revenue 
department and attested to by Mr. 
Tesall, auditor. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“«S. C. Draper, 
“*President.’ 

“The calls were so numerous and de- 
mands so great that my subscriptions for 
the two years were almost three times 
the profits derived out of the grain com- 
pany. These statements have been at- 
tested to by unquestionable public ac- 
countants, and also gone over by the 
internal revenue department. The other 
concerns of which they make mention 
were only acquired a little over a year 


ago.” 
W. C. Trrrany. 





Pennsylvania’s Food Bureau 
The first year of the administration 
of Governor William C. Sproul as chief 
executive of Pennsylvania broke all rec- 
ords in the bureau of foods of the Penn- 
sylvania department of agriculture. The 
annual report for 1919, by Director 
James Foust, shows that this bureau col- 
lected more than $500,000 in licenses. 
With comparatively few exceptions the 
fines that were imposed were for local 
violations. The enforcement of the laws 
during the previous years had already 
brought about the breaking up of whole- 
sale fraud and adulterations of staple 
prepared foodstuffs, and the fines im- 
posed in connection with this class of 
goods are negligible in number. 
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CANADIAN EXCHANGE 


Figures giving Canadian imports from 
the United States for the month of Jan- 
uary show no reduction in volume, despite 
the adverse rate of exchange. In fact 
there was an increase over the month of 
December. The total for January was 
$74,500,000 as against $71,000,000 in De- 
cember. Canadian exports to the United 
States in January were $43,500,000. The 
United States debit balance against Can- 
ada during ten months of fiscal year 
ending with January amounted to $230,- 
000,000. This accounts for the present 
state of the market for funds. On the 
total volume of her trading with the out- 
side world Canada had in the same ten 
months a credit balance of $263,000,000. 

The general effect of the foregoing fig- 
ures is that Canadian funds are at a 
premium in all countries with which this 
country trades excepting the United 
States. In the latter case reduction of 
Canadian purchases will soon redress the 
balance. It is common knowledge that 
this process is already well under way 
and figures for months following Jan- 
uary will probably show that month to 
have been the peak of Canadian imports 
from south of the international boundary. 
If midsummer should witness a restora- 
tion of Canadian money to par in New 
York, American mills may begin then to 
look for flour business in Canada. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 

No improvement has shown itself in the 
market for flour. Buying of Manitobas 
is down to a low point and Ontario win- 
ters are no better. The general uncer- 
tainty as to prices that is overhanging 
the trade is the principal cause of this 
condition. Buyers have decided there is 
to be a break in prices and are acting 
accordingly. 

The only business reported during the 
week was some resales of winter wheat 
flour by dealers who had stocks bought 
before the recent rise. On such sales 
the price has been around $10.25 bbl, in 
second-hand jute bags, basis f.o.b. Mont- 
real. 

No sales of flour for export have been 
made to the Canadian Wheat Board, but 
some mills have done a little business in 
markets where they are allowed to trade 
direct. 

Standard quality spring wheat flour is 
quoted at $13.15 bbl, in 98-lb bags, net 
cash terms, delivered Ontario points. 
Winter wheat flour, in second-hand bags, 
is worth $10.20 bbl, f.o.b. Toronto, or 
$10.25, Montreal basis. Blended flour is 
selling at $12.50 bbl, in jute bags, Mont- 
real. 

MILLFEED 


No millfeed is being offered to the 
trade. Mills are using their output in 
mixed-car shipments. As a consequence 
of the suspension of milling activity, 
eastern Canada is experiencing what al- 
most amounts to a famine in feeding- 
stuffs. Bran is quoted at $45 ton, in 
mixed cars with flour, delivered Ontario 
points; shorts, $52, net cash terms. 


WHEAT 


Winter wheat is in poor demand. The 
market is overstocked with flour and 
millers have no incentive to buy wheat at 
present, especially since a decline is an- 
ticipated. Quotations: No. 2 red or 
white winter and No. 2 Ontario spring, 
in store, Montreal, $2.55 bu, including 5c 


: 


bu carrying charges; No. 1 northern, 
track, Bay ports, or all-rail, $2.931 bu. 


OATMEAL 


Millers of oatmeal are no better off 
than their brethren of the flour trade in 
the matter of activity. With no demand 
for export they must necessarily com- 
pete keenly for any domestic business 
that may offer, and profits are not to 
be had under such conditions. To some 
extent prices have followed the rise in 
oats. Rolled oats, $5.10@5.25, in 90-lb 
bags; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. Oat hulls are selling at 
$40@43 ton, Montreal freights. 


COARSE GRAINS 


These grains are much wanted for feed- 
ing uses with the result that offerings are 
readily taken. As compared with a week 
ago the price of oats has advanced 2c bu. 
Quotations: No. 3 white Ontario oats, $1 
@1.02 bu, point of shipment; malting 
barley, $1.75@1.77; rye, $1.77@1.80; 
buckwheat, $1.55@1.60; peas, $3; No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 96c,—in store, 
Fort William; No. 3 yellow corn, prompt, 
$1.89 bu, track, Toronto. 





WESTERN ASSURANCE CO, MEETING 
The Western Assurance Co., Toronto, 
held its annual meeting of shareholders 
in the head office, on Feb. 25. An appli- 
cation to Parliament for extension of 
powers giving the company authority to 
do many things not provided for in its 
old charter, which dates from the year 
1851, was approved. 

It was also decided that the common 
stock of the company should be put on a 
6 per cent dividend basis, this being the 
rate that has always been paid on the 
preferred stock. The balance sheet 
showed good profits for the year. 

This company does a very large busi- 
ness with Canadian mills in marine in- 
surance on flour and other mill products, 
and was the first to offer to milling 
clients the well-known All Risks clause. 
F. C. Thompson, Toronto, is its agent 
for this class of business. 


PURCHASE OF BRITISH GOODS 


Canadian purchases of British-made 
goods are expanding rapidly under the 
stimulus of the preference created by 
the discount on sterling money now in 
effect in Canada. It is expected that this 
movement will grow and that sterling 
may be back to par by the time the mill- 
ing industry of Canada is freed from 
control. If so, the pre-war volume of 
flour sales will probably be recovered 
during the coming new-crop year. 


THE NEW FLOUR PRICE ORDER 


There is some difficulty among millers 
in Ontario in the interpretation of the 
latest order of the Wheat Board on the 
subject of prices for flour. What the 
Board appears to be attempting to do is 
to prevent a recurrence of the events of 
December when a lot of buyers bought 
flour in advance of their needs at prices 
which they knew, or had good reason for 
believing, would be below the current 
price on date of consumption. The mill- 
ers who sold this flour, and nearly all 
participated in the business, got no ad- 
vantage out of their sales, but the buy- 
ers are now reaping large profits on the 
same. Hereafter, the price of flour to 
buyers will be whatever price is in ef- 
fect on date of shipment or delivery. On 
the other hand millers are to pay for 
their wheat the price in effect on date of 
unloading at mill. 

CANADIAN MILLING STOCKS WEAK 

The market for Canadian milling 
stocks appears to be having a weak spell. 
On Monday, Montreal reported a decline 
of 47 points in Ogilvie shares, the sell- 


ing price on that day being $230 per $100 
share. The last previous sale was made 
in the month of January at $277 per 
share, The explanation of this apparent 
decline is that certain English interests 
came into the market as sellers with the 
object of making a profit on the ex- 
change, which they probably succeeded 
in doing. It is not believed Canadian 
owners would part with this stock at such 
a price. The highest point touched by 
Ogilvie shares was in November, 1919, 
when the price went to $298 per share. 


NOTES 

The trades and labor council of Wind- 
sor, Ont., is opening a co-operative bake- 
shop in that town. 

The Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., has 
sold its 250-bbl flour mill at Dresden, 
Ont., to the Dresden Flour Mills, Ltd., a 
local concern that lost its own mill by 
fire a short time ago. 

W. C. Omand, flour exporter, Toronto, 
left on Monday night for New York, 
where he is supervising the operations 
of the Canadian Wheat Board in the 
sale of flour in United States markets. 

The country mills of Ontario are ex- 
periencing unusual dullness. Local mar- 
kets in all parts of Ontario are full of 
flour that was bought before the big 
advance of Dec. 27, last. Until these 
stocks are reduced there can be no re- 
vival in the milling business of this prov- 
ince. 

The bakers of Ontario are asking the 
provincial legislature to pass an act mak- 
ing night baking in this province illegal. 
As the present government of the prov- 
ince represents a union of farming and 
labor elements in the House there is 
some probability that the proposed bill 
will meet with favorable consideration. 





MONTREAL 

Monrrear, Que., Feb. 28.—A feature 
of the week was an announcement by 
the Canadian Wheat Board removing the 
tax of $2 bbl on blended and hard spring 
wheat flours to the British West Indies. 
The tax is still maintained on flour going 
to the west coast of Africa. The only re- 
striction on flour to British possessions 
now is the export license. With this ob- 
stacle removed millers will be in a posi- 
tion to compete with other exporting 
countries selling flour to these markets 
and the prospects are that a more active 
business will be done. In fact, some large 
orders have been already received from 
Newfoundland buyers for spring wheat 
grades. Trade with the United King- 
dom is as dull as is possible. 

Domestic business in spring wheat 
flour is moderately good and the market 
firm at $13.25 bbl, in jute, ex-track, 
Montreal, less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

Blended flour is steady and a good 
trade is reported. Prices for car lots are 
firm at $12.50 bbl, in jute, ex-track, net 
cash, 

There is no change in winter wheat 
flour, business being quiet and prices for 
car lots maintained at $11.25 bbl, in jute, 
ex-track, with broken lots selling at 
$11.65@11.75 bbl, in new cotton bags, and 
at $11.55, in second-hand jute bags, ex- 
store. 

A fair trade is being done in white 
corn flour at $10.50 bbl, in jute bags, de- 
livered. 

Millfeed is unchanged. Supplies are 
small. It is reported that $50 ton was 
paid this week for a car of bran for 
shipment to a country point. Millers still 
quote car lots at $45.25 and shorts at 
$52.25 ton, including bags, ex-track, less 
25e ton for spot cash. 

A stronger feeling has developed in 
rolled oats and prices are up 10c bag. 
Sales of standard grades were made at 


$5.35 bag of 90 lbs, in cotton, a: 
$5.25, in jute, delivered. 
* * 


There has been a great demand fo, 
berthing accommodation in the Moni rea] 
harbor for the forthcoming season, and 
the apportionment which has now ‘jeep 
made by the harbor commissioners s}\ows 
that not only all existing sheds have jee 
let, but that three new sheds which are to 
be completed in the course of the season 
have also been let provisionally. 

Tuomas S. Ban; 





WESTERN CANADA 
Winnirec, Man., Feb. 28.—No im 
provement in the flour trade is reported 
It is very dull. Standard brands of 
spring wheat flour, per bbl, in 98-lh jute 
sacks, cash or sight draft terms, are as 
follows: 
Ontario from Port Arthur west...... $12.65 
BEOUITOED DONNIE cwcicececiccscesceccs 2.65 
Saskatchewan points .........eee00+. 55 
Alberta, Edmonton and points east.. 
Alberta, points west of Edmonton.... 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 
Vancouver Island (Victoria).......... 
PRIMSS REPOST 2 ccs cosiccvcccesvsceces 3.05 


Dealers requiring time will be charg 
bbl over above list. City dealers buyir 
lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c 
Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 4( 
over; 24’s, cotton, 65c over. Covers for 98’ 
49’s or 24’s, 50c bbl extra, 


WHEAT 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg this 
week amounted to 1,231 cars, an increase 
of 81 cars over last week. Following are 
the prices being advanced to farmers by 
the Canadian Wheat Board, basis in 
store, Fort William, together with prices 
charged millers for same grades in same 
position, per bu: 


Farmers r 
BOG: 2 WOCEROER ccc ccccccsces $2.15 
ING. 3 MOFERGEM cccccccccseee 2.12 
BUG, FS BOPEROTM ciccccccecses 2.08 3 
NNO. 4 WHERE wccccccccccccece 2.02 2.67 
BUG, & GORI csiccecevevecer 2.02 2.67 
ING. § GPOGIR] wccescccccccves 1.91 56 
Wee © GGGUEE cssccccceccicne 1.81 46 


Board prices to United States mills 
and over-sea buyers are not made public. 

The difference between these buying 
and selling prices represents carrying 
and administration charges, and _ profits 
to be divided among farmers at close of 
crop year. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The market for coarse grains is quiet 
The demand has fallen off and trade is 
small in both the cash and future grains. 
Oats and rye are both %4c lower and 
barley is 214c lower than last week. ['ri- 


day’s quotations: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 96c; No. 3 Canadian western barley, 
$1.6914; No. 2 Canadian western rye, 
$1.72,,—in store, Fort William or [ort 
Arthur. * 

MILLFEED 


The demand for millfeed is far great- 
er than the mills can supply. Orcers 
continue to pour in from all points, ‘ut, 
with practically no demand for flour, 
mills are unable to supply them. Prices 
for mixed or straight car lots, delivered, 
remain as follows: Manitoba, bran 539 
ton, shorts $46; Saskatchewan, bran *%38, 
shorts $45; Alberta, Edmonton and points 
east, bran $37, shorts $44; Alberta, points 
east of Edmonton, bran $38, shorts “15; 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory, 
bran $40, shorts $47; British Colum) ia, 
coast territory, bran $41, shorts $48. 


OATMEAL 

Domestic business is quiet. There ‘s 4 
fair demand from outside points tor 
mixed-car lots. Prices remain unchanged. 
Standard brands of rolled oats in 80-lb 
bags, delivered to the trade in Manitoba, 
are quoted at $4.75, in Saskatchewan 
$4.90 and in Alberta $5.05. Oatmeal, 
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medium, standard or fine cut, in 98-lb 
bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 
RYE FLOUR 

The market for rye flour is very quiet. 

Very little business is being done. To- 
day’s quotations: white, $9.50 bbl in 98-1b 
pags; straight grade, $9; dark, $7,—f.o.b. 
cars at mill. 

LINSEED MEAL 

Prices for linseed meal are holding 
firm. Ground meal is quoted at $79 ton, 
in bags, f.o.b. Winnipeg, and cake, in 
bulk, at $74.25. 

SASKATCHEWAN GRAIN CROPS 

The following table shows the crop 
acreage and yields in the province of 
Saskatchewan for the year 1919, as esti- 
mated by the provincial bureau of sta- 
tistic 


Yield per Total 

Acres acre, bus yield, bus 

Wheat ...-. 10,587,363 8.5 89,993,685 
Oats .....00% 4,837,747 23.1 112,156,969 
Barley... 492,586 18.2 8,970,501 
RYO ..ccscce 190,482 10.5 2,000,361 
Flaxseed 929,945 4.8 4,489,761 
These figures are the latest but are not 
final as they will receive further revision 
when the marketing of crops is com- 


pleted 
CANADIAN WHEAT STOCKS 
The following table shows the amounts 
of different grades of Canadian wheat in 
store in public elevators in Canada on 
Feb. 13: 


Bus 


NOFtherNn .sccccsccccvevcece 
OTKHeEPN wecccccccccccecsece 
) SOOM 6. 6.ce bak oORk b 60080 Oe SS 4,337 


DALALALAA 


Total .cvcvoksssserssesesesenss 13,292,056 
The figures given include stocks in pub- 
lic terminal elevators, interior terminal 


elevators and public elevators in the east. 
NOTES 

Farm lands in southern Manitoba are 

selling at very high prices. Several farms 

near Morden recently brought over $100 


per acre. 

The United Farmers of British Colum- 
bia and the British Columbia Stock- 
breeders’ Association are holding con- 
ventions in Victoria, B. C., this week. 
Farmers and stockmen from all parts of 
the province are attending. 

Ek. BE. Young, Oak Lake, Man., won 


the Governor-General’s trophy at ‘the 
Soil Products Exhibition held in Winni- 
peg this week. This trophy is given for 


the best collective exhibit of wheat, oats 
ind either barley, rye or flax, made by 
an individual farmer. The competition is 
open to any farmers in the British Em- 
pire 


rhe following notice was issued by the 


Canadian Wheat Board this week: “Ef- 
fect from today until further notice, 
the surcharge of $2 bbl on blended flours 
ind hard spring wheat flours shipped to 
rit possessions only, namely, Ber- 


muda, British West India Islands, Brit- 
ish Guiana, British Honduras, is now 
car d, the only restriction being ex- 
po ense and proof of export to indi- 
ca destination. Surcharge still re- 
m on west coast of Africa mainland.” 


M. Liston. 
Argentina—Acreage and Crops 
tine grain acreages, as officially esti- 


- Wheat Flaxseed Oats 

, 14,957,000 3,520,000 2,300,000 

1 16,976,000 3,621,000 2,969,000 
17,581,000 3,311,000 2,854,000 
16,089,000 3,207,000 2,525,000 
16,419,000 4,060,000 2,565,000 
15,470,000 4,257,000 2,869,000 
16,244,000 4,397,000 3,087,000 
16,971,000 4,312,000 2,940,000 
17,042,000 4,028,000 2,548,000 
15,452,000 3;716,000 1,980,000 


minary estimates for 1919-20 crops. 


itine crops, as officially reported, in 
is of bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 

184,268 eeseces 44,120 ceocs 

. 223,636 170,660 68,635 22,480 
I917.. 80,115 58,839 32,009 3,996 
16.. 172,620 161,133 75,280 39,289 

: -» 169,166 338,235 49,397 45,040 
avi4.. 113,904 263,135 50,981 36,928 
nb Bee 187,391 196,642 75,783 44,486 
sstaes 166,190 295,849 69,169 22,534 
; il... 145,981 27,675 47,192 23,424 
10.. 131,010 175,187 36,483 28,212 
> oe -» 156,000 177,000 58,600 41,291 
rel 192,489 136,057 33,949 43,333 
. 7.. 155,993 71,768 12,400 32,502 
906 135,000 195,000 3,400 23,000 
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ARGENTINA’S EXPORTS 


Flour and Grain Figures for 1919—Loan to 
Foreign Governments Improbable— 
Wheat Prices Going Higher 


Buenos Ames, Jan. 19.—The Chamber 
of Deputies has sanctioned the projected 
loan of $200,000,000 (gold pesos) to the 
governments of Great Britain, France 
and Italy, but in such a form that it is 
unlikely that the measure will become ef- 
fective, even assuming that it is con- 
firmed by the Senate. In the first place, 
the solidarity, which means the joint and 
several responsibility, of each and all of 
the borrowing governments is made an 
essential point. In the second place, the 
clause in the original project which per- 
mitted the Bank of the Argentine Na- 
tion, in case of need, to withdraw the 
equivalent of $60,000,000 (gold pesos) 
from the “Caja de Conversion” has been 
rejected. 

It is assumed that none of the govern- 
ments concerned will accept the loan 
subject to the joint and several respon- 
sibility clause. Indeed it is more than 
probable that the Argentine executive 
will not offer the loan in its now emas- 
culated form. The rejection of the clause 
permitting access to the “Caja de Con- 
version” means that the Bank of the 
Nation, with whatever co-operation it 
might get from other local banks, would 
be responsible for the financing of the 
operation. 

In the meantime, convention or no 
convention, shipments of grain continue 
to be heavy, and are likely to be more so. 
Business on the grain market during the 
week ended Jan. 17 has been active. 
Much interest was displayed by export- 
ers in good quality wheat, and prices rose 
till Wednesday; thereafter and until the 
close of the week, the tendency was 
somewhat weaker, due to the large 
quantities offered. Prices ranged $13.50 
@13.90 (paper) per 100 kilos of wheat, 
basis 80 kilos per hectoliter, on wagon, 
port of Buenos Aires. 

Dealings in corn were important, in- 
terest being shown not only by exporters 
but by buyers for local consumption. 
Prices ranged $6.40@6.80 m/n per 100 
kilos for corn of the standard of the 
“Camara Gremial de Cereales,” on wagon, 
port of Buenos Aires. These prices rep- 
resent a rise of 20c over those ruling in 
the previous week. The oats market was 
well sustained. Sales were made at $7.20 
@7.60 (paper) per 100 kilos (47 kilos per 
hectoliter basis), on wagon, port of 
Buenos Aires. Good quality barley 
brought $9 (paper) per 100 kilos, on 
wagon, port of Buenos Aires. 

The flaxseed market fluctuated consid- 
erably during the week. In the early 
part, buying interest was great, but it 
subsided by Thursday, when prices 
dropped in sympathy. Even so, however, 
there was a net gain of 60c (paper) per 
100 kilos in prices as compared with 
those of the preceding week. Prices 
have ranged $23.50@25 (paper) per 100 
kilos (4 per cent tolerance), on wagon, 
port of Buenos Aires. 

The week ended Jan. 10 was likewise 
an active one on the local grain mar- 
ket. Prices were firm, and the feeling 
prevailed that they would go higher soon. 
Wheat was in strong demand both 
by exporters and flour millers. On Thurs- 
day, Jan. 8, as much as $14.40 m/n per 
100 kilos was paid for first quality wheat. 
This, though an exceptional figure, in- 
dicated the good tone of the market. 
Generally speaking, wheat for export was 
dealt in at from $13.70 up to $14.30 m/n 
per 100 kilos, basis 80 kilos to the hec- 
toliter, free on wagon in the port of 
Buenos Aires. 

Dealings in corn, too, were very active, 
both exporters and buyers for local con- 
sumption having been in the market. As 
a result, prices rose by about 20c during 
the week. 

In oats there was little variation in 
prices. Good lots changed hands at $7.40 
@7.60 m/n per 100 kilos. 

Linseed was much in demand, and 
prices rose to the extent of about $2 
m/n per 100 kilos over those ruling in the 
preceding week. 

It can still be said that the prospects 
of the present harvest of wheat, flaxseed 
and oats are exceptionally good. Thresh- 
ing of wheat will be general in the south- 
ern part of the province of Buenos Aires 


in a few days. That of oats is over. 
Practically all reports coincide in de- 
scribing results of yield and quality as 
excellent. 

There have been a number of cases of 
crop burning and rick burning by crimi- 
nal agitators, and there is just now be- 
lieved to be a probability of even more. 
So far, however, deplorable as are such 
outrages, their effect on the general situa- 
tion is negligible. 

Exports during the week ended Jan. 
15 were as follows: 


Total 

Week Total same 

ended to Jan. period, 

Jan. 15,1920 15, 1920 1919 

Wheat, bus... 3,185,927 6,989,698 1,337,495 
Corn, bus..... 2,341,773 4,306,932 1,996,722 
Flaxseed, bus. 766,900 1,162,848 43,702 
Oats, bus..... 255,206 364,412 859,941 


During the same week 15,490 bbls of 
flour were exported, the total for the 
current year to Jan. 15 being 55,798 bbls, 
as against 37,162 for the same period in 
1919. 

The appended tables show the crop es- 
timates and the grain and flour exports 
during the year 1919, with comparisons: 


Argentina—Wheat Flour Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, by 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 lbs: 





st eee $3,094,213 1912.......-. 1,473,696 
io) Sener re 1,976,086 BOL. .ccccccs 1,327,043 
BOSE 6s cee enes 1,259,608 1910.........1,292,570 
SOEs 6 aweeu cs 1,616,048 1909......... 1,304,598 
LOEB. ceeccces L390. TED FOSS... ccceves 1,271,200 
1914 ..scccves 754,040 1907.........1,427,989 
SUES 6 60 vee ese 1,396,069 1906......... 1,444,778 
BY DESTINATION 

To 1919 1918 1917 
United Kingdom 52,131 78 5,678 
United States... ..... 16,868 seco 
PPARCE .ccccese 7,560 6,712 226,867 
Etaly ccccccccses 67 were Pass 
HIGHORE .cccecesc 150,136 152,533 rere 
Scandinavia 502,130 45,405 Fives 
BPAIM csecccesss 34,720 Po ece 1,434 
BOOGME sc ccceccer 1,693,867 1,321,970 864,595 
Paraguay ...... Pee 81,659 62,362 
Uruguay .cesces o, 76,630 22,602 
CRAG scvccncies ee 34,880 Crave 
South Africa e., 151,894 Prccs 
Other countries 

and for orders 653,602 89,060 76,070 


ceeeeee 3,094,213 1,976,184 1,259,608 





Totals 

To— 1916 1915 1914 1913 
U. K’gdom.. 36,332 182,157 16,744 103,779 
France ..... 649,286 144,536 7,952 3,069 
TRBIY cecscee coevs B7,36464 wecee covcce 
Holland « “bess 116,626 ..... 9,072 
Spain ...... 13,070 8,366 1,758 3,763 
Brazil ...... 765,800 626,159 651,863 1,118,521 
Paraguay 56,078 $0,867 22,120 70,582 
Uruguay 50,714 38,976 18,929 11,838 
GRO sessec 12,242 78,400 11,000 11,200 
EEE bus Geees seeded 2,845 2,162 
GOPMABRY 2.06 cecee seocee 2,240 23,475 
Bolivia ..... 10,000 7,000 11,000 10,000 
Other 

countries... 22,526 9,408 7,589 28,584 

Totals ..1,616,048 1,299,749 754,040 1,396,069 


*Included in ‘‘other countries.” 


Argentina—Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from Argentina, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 
| eee 119,578 74,804 33,023 22,830 
3928 ...000 107,510 20,402 15,642 _. 36,659 
teas 32,943 28,228 5,607 18,683 
i) See 84,321 113,140 25,192 55,421 
ty | eee 92,172 173,223 38,658 40,898 
RODS. cv vse $6,028 139,451 33,131 24,426 
tt eee 103,328 189,239 40,026 61,410 
i) eee 96,484 190,352 20,290 61,824 
| pS eee 83,896 4,928 16,369 35,259 
1910...... 69,142 104,727 23,812 25,599 
|. ae 92,263 89,499 34,928 29,049 
ree 133,441 67,390 41,558 30,360 
BOOT vec 98,392 50,262 30,066 9,936 
BOOGs caese 82,501 106,046 21,199 3,588 


Exports of barley in 1919, 1,525,000 bus 
(000’s not omitted); 1918, 268,000 bus; 1917, 
527,000 bus; 1916, 2,439,000 bus; 10-year av- 
erage, 1910-19, 1,265,000 bus. 


1919 EXPORTS BY DESTINATION 





Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 
U. Kingdom... 11,826 16,573 5,116 6,525 
U. States ..... 92 8,368 14,861 este 
France ....... 7,998 6,396 1,185 3,203 
ERAIY cc covccee 5,057 1,240 eens 609 
Holland ...... 13,681 5,082 2,943 651 
Sweden and 
Norway 5,431 5,289 1,064 1,422 
Denmark 1,363 4,635 899 Gees 
Spadn ........ 9,092 2,641 64 ewes 
BGS ceccoce 10,677 89 28 9 
“Orders” ..... 38,699 15,475 4,651 8,593 
Others ....... 15,662 9,016 2,212 1,918 
Totals ...... 119,578 74,804 33,023 22,830 


Of the 1,525,000 bus of barley exported in 
1919, 422,000 went to the United Kingdom, 
93,000 to France, 114,000 to Italy, 61,000 to 
Spain, 87,000 to Brazil, and the balance, 
748,000 bus, to other countries or “for or- 


ders.”’ 
W. J. Lams. 





Representatives of Chilean, Paraguay- 
an, Uruguayan, Argentinian and Brazili- 
an governments have held a meeting for 
the discussion of the proposed joint re- 
strictions on immigration from Europe 
into South America. 
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BRITAIN’S WHEAT PRICE 


Cabinet A I to the Import 
Level for 1920 Crop in Order to 
Stimulate Production 


The British cabinet, according to re- 
cent cable ‘dispatches from London, 
has announced important steps to en- 
courage food production. To increase 
wheat production, it was announced the 
controlled price for the coming harvest 
will be raised to an average equal to the 
price of imported grain, provided that 
price does not exceed five pounds for 
eight bushels. To stimulate production 
of pork, domestic hog products will be 
released from control Feb. 29. Domestic 
sheep and cattle will be released from 
control July 4. 








AMERICAN-CHINESE TRADE 


Increase of 244 Per Cent in Imports from 
This Country Since 1904—Japan’s 
Gain 714 Per Cent 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 28.—Chinese 
imports from Japan increased 714 per 
cent between 1904 and 1918, from the 
United States 244 per cent and from 
England 49 per cent, according to a 
commercial handbook on China issued by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. The publication of this vol- 
ume is attributed to the keen interest of 
American exporters in Chinese markets. 

In Shantung, says the handbook, the 
trade of Tsingtau has nearly doubled 
since the Japanese occupied the port. 
The Japanese administration at Dairen, 
in Manchuria, has been active in trade 
promotion, and the commerce there has 
increased, in 11 years, from $22,000,000 
to $198,000,000. The United States has 
made substantial progress in selling mer- 
chandise to China, shipping $117,000,000 
worth in the fiscal year 1919, against 
$57,000,000 in 1914. In one notable item, 
however, a great decrease has occurred; 
our sales of cotton goods to China have 
fallen off from nearly $30,000,000 in 1906 
to $1,200,000 in 1918. 

American commercial attachés in the 
Far East express the conviction that 
American producers need to appreciate 
more justly the tremendous possibilities 
in the Orient, where democracy, indus- 
trialism and modern education are bring- 
ing about far-reaching changes. They di- 
rect attention to the fact that, among 
the 400,000,000 inhabitants of China, even 
a slight modification in the prevailing 
mode of life is capable of creating an 
enormous market for specific classes of 
imported goods, and, with the entire so- 
cial structure in a state of flux and 
progress, the trade opportunities may be 
characterized as limitless. 

China’s foreign trade, the new book 
states, is five times as great today as it 
was 30 years ago. When the per capita 
foreign trade is equivalent to that of 
Australasia, the total will be $65,000,- 
000,000 instead of the present $1,200,- 
000,000, and American commercial at- 
tachés believe that this figure may even- 
tually be attained, basing their opinion 
on the country’s vast wealth in coal and 
basic metals, in vegetable and animal 
products, and the industrious, adaptable 
character of its population. Taking the 
single item of coal, it appears that China 
has enough to supply the world with a 
billion tons a year for a period of a 
thousand years. Hundreds of millions of 
tons of iron ore are available. All the 
prerequisites of industrial development 
are present, and even now cotton mills 
in Shanghai, Hankow and Tientsin are 
paying dividends as high as 25 per cent. 


Joun J. MARRINAN. 





American Bank in Tokyo 

The Park-Union Foreign Banking Cor- 
poration of New York recently opened 
offices in Tokyo. It is the first foreign 
bank made available for the foreign busi- 
ness community and. residents of the 
capital. The Park-Union opened its 
Yokohama offices about September, 1919. 
Both these branches are links in the Far 
Eastern service which is being established 
for the promotion of foreign trade rela- 
tions. The Park-Union Bank is a joint 
property of the National Park Bank of 
New York and the Union Bank of Can- 
ada, two well-known banks with joint 
resources of not far from $500,000,000. 
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A FLICKER OF HOPE 


At least a momentary flicker of hope 
was imparted to the trade by the an- 
nouncement that the Grain Corporation 
would resume its weekly purchases of 
flour March 2, but it was succeeded most 
immediately by the suspicion that these 
purchases would not amount to much, 
and that they would not eventuate in any 
considerable volume of business unless 
the flour were available at a close reflec- 
tion of the guaranteed wheat price. Even 
with recent breaks in the price of wheat 
it remains to be seen whether much flour 
can be offered by the mills on the basis 
of the guaranteed price. 

Some opine, therefore, that the an- 
nouncement by the Grain Corporation is 
more in the nature, and with the inten- 
tion, of giving moral support to the mar- 
ket and to the maintenance of the guar- 
anteed level rather than anticipative of 
large purchases. If the Grain Corpora- 
tion becomes a substantial buyer of flour, 
in furtherance of the exportation of 
10,000,000 bbls to the relief of Central 
Europe, then, indeed, a much-needed feel- 
ing of confidence in the present levels 
of flour, as marking the low point below 
which prices should not decline, would 
result, and a working basis would be af- 
forded for future operation. 

There is one tenable deduction from 
the recent statement by Mr. Barnes that 
“within the last few days the wheat price 
in certain markets and for certain grades 
has fallen to the guaranty basis again. 
Consequently, purchasing by the Grain 
Corporation in protection of the guar- 
anty has recommenced on a small scale. 
Therefore, if the flour market falls to 
the fair reflection of the guaranty price 
of wheat, the Grain Corporation must, 
in some manner, take care of purchases 
of flour in fulfillment of the government 
wheat guaranty.” And, it might be add- 
ed, in accordance with the specified pref- 
erence to be given flour rather than 
wheat in export, by the provisions of the 
Lever bill. 

This sounds like a definite, explicit and 
frank recognition of an obligation on the 
part of the Grain Corporation to sup- 
port the market at the guaranteed basis 
through the purchase of flour. If it can 
be depended upon, that assurance gives 
the trade at least a foothold and founda- 
tion on which to build. But if prices 
advance, as a result of such buying, then 
the activity of the Grain Corporation 
would doubtless take another turn, as 
heretofore, in an effort to check the ad- 
vance so that a “reasonable” price for 
flour may be assured the consumer. 

Hence, it becomes clear that the va- 
rious activities of the Grain Corporation, 
actual and potential, will be exerted to 
hold or stabilize the price of wheat and 
flour at or near the guaranty level, mak- 
ing it as far as possible both the mini- 
mum and maximum price. The trade 
should not lose sight of this clear and 
declared intention of the Grain Corpora- 
tion and should govern itself accordingly. 

At present levels, near the guaranteed 
price plus the carrying charge, and with 
the Gronna bill dead and out of the way, 
particularly if the support of the Grain 
Corporation in its purchases can be 
counted upon, the trade ought to feel 
that at last prices have about struck 
bottom, and a level reached on which it 
is possible to operate. This may not be 
consoling to those having flour bought 
a dollar or so above present prices, but 
it would seem to afford a safe basis for 


moderate purchases by those needing 
flour. 


THE FLOUR MARKET 


The death of the Gronna bill and the 
proposed purchases of flour by the Grain 
Corporation have not served to improve 
the demand for flour in the milling and 
flour trades as yet. Conditions remain 
practically unchanged as far as the sale 
of flour goes, but there has been some 
slight change for the better in the trans- 
portation and car situation. 

All embargoes on the movement of 
feed have been removed. The New York, 
New Haven & Hartford and the Boston 
& Maine are still closed on flour, but 
everything is open on feed. While mills 
are still closing down occasionally, on ac- 
count of inability to get cars, or are run- 
ning at reduced capacity, the lifting of 
these embargoes has helped the resump- 
tion of grinding. Requisitioned wheat 
from the Grain Corporation is coming in 
slowly and is furnishing some empties. 

There is very little wheat moving. No. 
2 red is offered out of Toledo at $2.48. 
Prices being paid by country mills at 
mill doors show a wide range, all the 
way from $2.20 to $2.50, No. 1 red. Flour 
prices for standard patent show an equal- 
ly wide range from $10.40 to $12.90 f.o.b. 
mill, 241/-lb papers, less than carload lots 
to retailers, at these mills. 

Mills quite generally still have flour 
orders on their books, and in many cases 
are behind in making shipments, due to 
the embargoes and scarcity of cars. Most 
of them have had no trouble with can- 
cellations, and as soft wheat and soft 
wheat flour prices have shown no such 
break as has been the case with hard 
wheats, probably little trouble will arise 
from this cause. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 

with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 

000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
en ME cnehic.ccted eee 25,050 52 
DMBt WOOK occcccccccccccss 19,800 41 
WOOP BOO kei cccvascovercese See 57 
TWO years AGO ....sseceees 12,280 25% 
Three years AGO .......06 15,800 33 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1919 and 1918: 

No. Capacity Output Pct. 
3 


BORO 6 ccccces 8 69,600 5,449 51 
BOROT s sccecss 8 67,200 33,250 49 
> | ee 12 96,360 39,435 40 
BORG  cecccres 9 67,800 20,063 29 

*Week ended Feb. 28. tWeek ended 


Feb. 21. 
GRAIN CORPORATION PURCHASES 


Millers are being admonished and ad- 
jured to see to it that their offers of 
flour to the Grain Corporation are pred- 
icated upon the cost of wheat. If the 
Grain Corporation is unwilling to pay 
for flour a fair reflection of current 
wheat prices, then millers are advised to 
lower the price they pay for wheat to 
the government flour price basis and ex- 
plain to the farmer that the responsibil- 
ity for the lower prices rests with the 
Grain Corporation. Responsibility for 
low prices should be placed where it be- 
longs and millers should not permit them- 
selves to be exploited for the benefit of 
any one. 

Export jutes are quoted around $285 
per 1,000, printed, f.o.b. factory. Secre- 
tary Tanner, of the Ohio Millers’ State 
Association, says that the Grain Corpora- 
tion has been paying about $10.65, jute, 
New York, for Pacific Coast flour, and 
that there is little likelihood of its pay- 
ing more than this price, which figures 


out about $9.70, bulk mill, Ohio points. 
He says, further, that it will be well for 
the mills to get down to the government 
basis on their wheat purchases if they 
expect to meet these prices. This would 
be about $2.15 for No. 1 red. Some mills 
report fair receipts at $2.20 and less, 
while others within 10 miles of the same 
mills are paying $2.40. It is wise not 
to pay more for wheat than you can get 
for it in flour. 


J. J. LIND 


J. J. Lind is well known in Ohio, where 
he formerly represented the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. He joined their organization 
at the Cincinnati branch July 1, 1907, 
and was promoted to the position of 
manager in 1912, In 1915 he was made 





manager of the Toledo office of this com- 
pany, and when this office was discon- 
tinued was transferred to the Cleveland 
office. He is now stationed at the home 
office of the company at Minneapolis. 
He has many friends in the trade in 
Ohio, and is still regarded as being iden- 
tified with this section. 


NOTES 


Harry Chapman, flour broker, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has gone to Hot Springs, 
Ark., for an outing. 

The Mays-Preston Co., Inc., has suc- 
ceeded to the brokerage business former- 
ly conducted at Bluefield, W. Va., by 
Rector, Barham & Taylor Co. 

W.'F. Steele, who represents the Strat- 
ton-Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
in Ohio, with headquarters at Cincinnati, 
was in Toledo this week and called at this 
office. 

Stanley C. Byrum, Indianapolis, and 
C. S. Harman, Evansville, Ind., are now 
representing the Robinson Milling Co., 
Salina, Kansas, in Indiana and adjacent 
territory. 

P. G. Wellinghoff is now representing 
the Kehlor Flour Mills, St. Louis, Mo., 
in Ohio territory, having been transferred 
from territory previously covered by him 
in Illinois. 

W. C. Kreger, sales-manager of the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas, was in Toledo this week to meet 
A. B. Hewson and W. S. Neiswonger, 
representatives of the mill in this section. 

Maurice J. Cohen, secretary-treasurer 
of the Northwestern Feed Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn., was in Toledo this week to 
attend the fifth annual convention of 
the Farmers’ & Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Ohio. 

William Zang has resigned his position 
as secretary of the Mansfield (Ohio) 
Elevator Co., effective March 1. His 
plans for the future are not fully de- 
veloped, but he expects to remain in the 
grain business. 

Cyrus S. Coup, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager Northwestern Elevator & 
Mill Co., recently spent two days with 
A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
visiting Santa Catalina Island. They 
will not return from California until 
April. 





A commission of the German National 
Assembly has agreed to a sliding scale 
of assessment of private incomes for the 
republic’s emergency. It provides for a 
levy of 10 per cent on the first 50,000 
marks and 12 per cent on the second 50,- 





- March 3, 1920 


000. The tax reaches 40 per cent on tlie 
first 500,000 marks, and fortunes of |, 
000,000 marks are to be taxed 50 per 
cent, while multimillionaires are assess. 
as high as 65 per cent. 





INDIANA 

InpIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 28.—Signs 
improvement from the recent slump 
market conditions were seen by boi! 
wheat and corn products millers in 
diana this week. Inquiries were more : 
merous than recently, some slight pr: 
ress was made in speeding up shipmen|s, 
and salesmen reported more of a dispo- 
sition among buyers to consider 
chases. 

However, the situation lacks much 
being satisfactory, and, in the view 
most dealers and millers, probably wi\| 
not become entirely normal until cont;,)! 
of the United States Grain Administ) 
tion ends at midnight on-May 31. 

An indication of the improved outloo} 
was revealed today with the announ 
ment of figures on the wheat flour out; 
in Indianapolis for the week, which 
considerably above that of last week. © 
other element that is gratifying to m 
ers of both corn and wheat is the incr 
ing supply of grain that is being offe 
at wagon markets in the state. The p: 
cipal reason for this is found in the f 
that farmers wish money with which 
pay their income tax, the final day 
the payment of which is March 15." ' 
limit for the payment of state taxes ; 
is only a comparatively short time off 

Prices on wheat flour show an adva 
of 15@20c bbl, compared with last we: 
quotations. Soft winter patents are 
fered for shipment in car lots at $1 
12.70 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, a jump 
20c. Hard winter patents are priced 4 
$11.85@12.65 bbl, an increase of 1c. 
Spring wheat patents are available | 
shipment at $12.80@13.20 bbl, an advai 
of 20c. 

In the corn products market there | 
been no change in quotations for car lots. 
Hominy is offered for shipment in ca 
lots at $3.75 per 100 Ibs, sacked; homin 
flakes at $4, ceraline at $3.90, corn flou 
at $3.60, meal at $3.60, and grits at $3.1i5 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of wheat flour by mills in In 
dianapolis, with a combined weekly 
pacity of 22,800 bbls, and inspections o 
grain and stocks in store, in bushels, with 
comparisons for corresponding peri: 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
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output act 
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INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 


In 
Wee, WO sevccdecscaud 9,000 
Ce ME ct be eade bebe ka 610,000 1 
CN FE acces eencvacace 512,000 7é 
pa en ee ee ee 6,000 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats 

This week ... 428,100 459,680 47,810 


254,580 406,930 294,990 
69,880 472,130 253,080 


Last year .... 
Two years ago 
MILLFEED 

Quotations on millfeed are steady, with 
the demand slightly improved. In 
corn trade, hominy feed is quoted at > 
ton, bulk, and $65 sacked. 


NOTES 

Farmers of Clay Township in Wa 
County have organized the Greensf 
Co-operative Elevator Co., with a cap 
stock of $12,000. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Eleva 
Co., with a capital stock of $30,000, 
been formally organized at Mount Su 1- 
mit in Henry County. 

C. W. Nields has resigned as a tra\ 
ling salesman for the Lawrenceli vg 
Roller Mills Co., to become a Big Four 
Railroad agent at Cleves, Ohio. 

Bakers in South Bend, Terre Have 
and Sullivan have advanced the price °f 
bread 2c a loaf, 1-lb loaves now selli:g 
for 12c and 114-lb loaves for 17c. 

The Hinshaw Elevator Co., engaged 1 
the grain business at Nora in Marion 
County, has filed a preliminary cert'‘i- 
cate of dissolution as an incorporation 

Work has been started at Evansville 
on the new O. K. Bakery, which is to cut 
more than $50,000. The building wi! 
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have two stories and a basement and 
modern machinery will obtain through- 
out. ; 

Bakers at Huntington have announced 
an increase of le a loaf in the — of 
pread. The 1-lb loaf now is selling for 
lle and the 1%4-lb loaf is bringing 1éc. 
Increased cost of materials and labor is 
the reason given. 


Edgar H. Evans, president of the 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, has ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the Indian- 
apo! Near East Relief Committee, 


which will give particular attention to 
the aid of Armenian children. 

Enactment of a pure seed law at the 
next session of the Indiana legislature is 
being urged by the Indiana State Grange. 
Edward McClure, of Aurora, was elected 
president of the organiaztion at its recent 
state convention at Nappanee. 
dging contests in corn and baking 
competition, the former for boys and the 
latter for girls, will be features of the 
second annual boys’ and girls’ club 
roundup for Indiana, which will be held 
at Purdue University at La Fayette, May 
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Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator, at 
Trafalgar, in Johnson County, has been 
hought by the Suckow Co., millers at 
Franklin, the price being $22,500. A 
new organization -has been incorporated 
for $50,000 and will take possession April 
1. its officers are James Kelch, presi- 
dent. Tilius Brown, secretary, and James 


R. Bridges, treasurer. 

xtensive repairs, which have been 
made on the Watson Bakery, in Salem, 
the county seat of Washington County, 
make it one of the most complete shops 


in southern Indiana. New electric bread 
ind cake mixers have been installed, to- 
gether with new ovens with a capacity of 
600 loaves every eight hours. A new 
wrapping machine also has been pur- 
ch { 

\. M. Bruner, a representative of the 
state food commissioner’s office at In- 
dianapolis, recently visited Jeffersonville, 
in Clark County, to investigate reports 
that 14-02 loaves of bread were being 
sold there by a Louisville bakery con- 
trary to the Indiana law fixing standard 
sized loaves at 12, 16 and 24 oz. °Assur- 
ince was given, it is understood, that no 


lo not conforming to the statute 
would be sold. 

Ensign Ford H. Mac Elvain, United 
St Navy, who has been transferred 


from the U.S.S. St. Louis to the Olympia, 
is at Lawrenceburg spending a short fur- 
lough with relatives and friends before 
leaving on the Olympia for a cruise to 
Constantinople and other foreign ports. 
Ensien Mae Elvain is the son of Benja- 
min R. Mae Elvain, assistant general 
m er of the Lawrenceburg Roller 
M Co. He is 26 years old, and, be- 
fo roing to the United States Naval 
\c my, was graduated from the Law- 
renceburg High School. 
Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





Cheyenne Mill Burned 

Cheyenne (Wyo.) Milling Co.’s 
p burned the night of Feb. 14. The 
lo 1 the property, which was owned by 
D Chandler, an old Minnesota miller, 
is imated at $20,000 over and above 
the insurance. The mill building proper 
\ ompletely wiped out, but the brick 
pe house in the rear was not damaged. 
I} use of the fire is unknown, but it 

pposed that it started from an over- 

he | bearing. 

fire was first discovered by pass- 
é Cold weather and a heavy wind 
led at the time, which hampered 
re department in its efforts to sub- 
( the flames. é 

Chandler writes that no decision 
i rard to rebuilding will be made for 
two or three weeks. 





Wheat Shortage in France 
cording to official figures published 
the United States Department of 
\criculture, the wheat crop of France 
for 1919 was 177,978,000 bus. In 1918 the 

‘duction amounted to 225,736,000 bus, 
‘nd the average crop is about 272,000,000. 
Based on the five-year average annual 
pre-war consumption of 354,422,000 bus, 


the deficit for 1919 is estimated at 176,- 
144,000 bus. 
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COMMISSION’S RULING IN GRAIN RATE CASE 





Text of Interstate Commerce Body’s Opinion on Rearguments Offered by 
Northwestern Interests on Rail Tariffs and the Transit 
Privilege in the Twin Cities 


The text of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s recent ruling on the re- 
argument of the northwestern grain rate 
case, a synopsis of which was published 
in the last issue of The Northwestern 
Miller, is as follows, the decision being 
announced by Commissioner Woolley, 
who wrote the original opinion: 

“In the original report in this case, 
56 I1.C.C., 1383, we expressed our views, 
at the request of the Director General of 
Railroads, concerning a general read just- 
ment of northwestern grain rates recom- 
mended to the Director General by the 
Western Freight Traffic Committee. We 
approved, as basic changes in that read- 
justment, a proposal to cancel transit ar- 
rangements at Minneapolis and to estab- 
lish proportional rates of 11 cents on 
grain and grain products from Minne- 
apolis to Chicago and 5.5 cents from Min- 
neapolis to Duluth, the rates to Chicago 
to base on Minneapolis when the direct 
route to Chicago is through Minneapolis 
and to be lower than the combination on 
Minneapolis when the direct route is 
shorter than through Minneapolis. The 
case is now presented upon reargument, 
granted at the request of Minneapolis 
and certain other interests. 

“We have given due consideration to 
certain contentions made by Minneapolis 
throughout the hearing which Minneap- 
olis points out in its petition for reargu- 
ment, and upon the reargument were not 
among those definitely referred to in the 
original report. 

“In the original report we approved 
the proposal to make the rates to Chicago 
on the Minneapolis combination from 
points on and north of the Hastings and 
Dakota division of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul extending west from Min- 
neapolis to Mobridge, S. D., and from 
stations on the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
east of Watertown; on the basis of 9.5 
cents over Minneapolis, or 1.5 cents less 
than the Minneapolis combination, from 
points on the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
west of and including Watertown, and 
from points on the Chicago & North 
Western extending west from Mankato, 
Minn., to Pierre, S. D; and on a parity 
with the rates to Superior, Wis., for sub- 
stantially equal distances, in accordance 
with decisions there referred to, from 
points south of the Chicago & North 
Western from Mankato to Pierre. 

“Upon further consideration of the 
record as now presented upon the reargu- 
ment we recommend, in modification of 
our original conclusions, that the rates 
via Minneapolis to Chicago be made not 
to exceed the rates over the direct routes 
to Chicago from all points on and north 
of the Chicago & North Western extend- 
ing from Mankato west to Rapid City, 
S. D., including both Mankato and Rapid 
City. The out-of-line haul through Min- 
neapolis to Chicago from this territory is 
generally 58 miles on the Chicago & 
North Western. From branch lines of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul it will 
in a few instances exceed this. From 
points on the Minneapolis & St. Louis it 
now appears, according to assertions 
made on behalf of Minneapolis and not 
refuted by the carriers, that there is no 
out-of-line haul, inasmuch as traffic to 
Chicago is carried from Hopkins north 
eight miles to the Minneapolis terminals 
and back again on its way to destination, 
the same as shipments stopped in transit 
at Minneapolis for Chicago. We believe 
that the foregoing modified recommenda- 
tion recognizes in the line of the Chicago 
& North Western from Mankato to 
Rapid City the logical dividing line be- 
tween the penalty and non-penalty terri- 
tories for out-of-line hauls, and that it 
will make for stability in the proposed 
readjustment of rates throughout this 
general territory. 

“There can be no disadvantage to Min- 
neapolis from the substitution of propor- 
tional rates for transit from territory 
from which it is proposed to use those 
rates also in the construction of rates to 
Chicago, which will be the case from all 
points on and north of the Mankato-to- 


Rapid City line of the Chicago & North 
Western if our modified recommenda- 
tions are adopted, and will be the case 
also from Montana if the carriers make 
the rates to Chicago on the Minneapolis 
combination, as hereinafter referred to. 
There will in fact be an advantage to 
Minneapolis in the proportional rates be- 
cause of the simplification of the plan of 
rate-making and the elimination of the 
accounts of transit balances that have to 
be kept under transit. Nor will Minne- 
apolis be prejudiced from the territory 
south of the Mankato-to-Rapid City line 
of the Chicago & North Western, as to 
which there will be a penalty for the out- 
of-line haul, unless the adjustment of 
rates to and from Minneapolis is found 
to be too high compared with the direct 
rate to Chicago. 

“The original report shows that under 
the proposed proportional rates there will 
not only be a reduction in the rates to 
Chicago from certain territory which 
bases on Minneapolis, but that there will 
also be reductions as well as increases in 
the arbitraries paid by Minneapolis for 
the out-of-line haul to Chicago. Minne- 
apolis answers that these reductions will 
be offset to trunk line territory by the 
increase to the wheat basis of the flour 
rate, which is now 2.5 cents under the 
wheat basis. But this latter adjustment 
is one that could not be justified even if 
transit at Minneapolis should be con- 
tinued. “It is an anomalous adjustment, 
and gives to Minneapolis an unwarranted 
advantage over other milling points in the 
Northwest and in other territories. Ac- 
cording to statements made on behalf of 
the. Director General, which have not been 
refuted by Minneapolis, there is no other 
important grain market throughout the 
entire country where the outbound rate 
on grain products is lower than on grain. 

“Another modification of our original 
recommendations should be made in con- 
nection with the rates to St. Louis. St. 
Louis, as well as Sioux City, is requesting 
the establishment of a proportional rate 
of 15 cents from Sioux City to St. Louis, 
the same as in effect from Sioux City to 
Chicago and as recommended in the orig- 
inal report from .Sioux City to Duluth. 
The distance from Sioux City to Chicago 
is 510 miles and from Sioux City to St. 
Louis 508 miles. Prior to the rate in- 
crease of June 25, 1918, the local rates on 
wheat were 18 cents from Sioux City to 
Chicago and 17.1 cents from Sioux City 
to St. Louis. The rates on other grain 
were 17 cents from Sioux City to Chicago 
and 14.75 cents from Sioux City to St. 
Louis. On the date mentioned the rate 
on wheat and coarse grain became 22.5 
cents from Sioux City to Chicago and 
21.5 cents from Sioux City to St. Louis. 
The advantage of 1 cent St. Louis over 
Chicago was changed to an advantage of 
6.5 cents Chicago over St. Louis on Aug. 
15, 1918, when a proportional rate of 15 
cents was established from Sioux City to 
Chicago. As stated in the original re- 
port, rates generally from Sioux City to 
St. Louis are the same as from Sioux 
City to Chicago. Upon further consid- 
eration of the record as now made we 
find no justification for withholding the 
establishment of a proportional rate from 
Sioux City to St. Louis no higher than 
the proportional rate from Sioux City to 
Chicago. 

“St. Louis also objects to the proposed 
rates from southern Minnesota to St. 
Louis in comparison with northbound 
rates from Missouri points to Minneap- 
olis for similar distances, and upon other 
comparisons, and to the proposed rates 
from South Dakota to St. Louis com- 
pared with rates from the same points to 
Chicago. The carriers have presented but 
little evidence concerning these rates. St. 
Louis has presented evidence of compara- 
tive distances and rates which lead us to 
withhold our approval of the proposed 
readjustment of these rates. 

“We are asked to modify our recom- 
mendations for the elimination of Minne- 
apolis transit on Montana grain. The 
rates from Montana to Chicago are made 
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7.5 cents over Minneapolis, which basis 
is now available to Minneapolis under 
— The eee of grote ys - 
make applicable, on grain sto at 
Minneapolis, the connkinetion 4 that 
point, using the proposed 11-cent pro- 
portional rate thence to Chicago. Coun- 
sel for the Director General stated upon 
the reargument that freight-rate author- 
ity has been issued providing for an in- 
crease in the Chicago rate from 7.5 cents 
over Minneapolis to the Minneapolis com- 
bination, or 11 cents over Minneapolis. 
We adhere to our original recommenda- 
tion that transit at Minneapolis on Mon- 
tana grain be eliminated, provided that 
the rates from Montana points to Chicago 
are readjusted as suggested. 

“The reasonableness per se of the rates 
involved in the proposed readjustment is 
not presented and is not passed upon. 
The adjustment is based largely upon the 
conditions of federal control.” 

McChord, Commissioner (concurring) : 
“T did not participate in the original de- 
cision in this case, and I am not prepared 
to withhold my assent to advise the Di- 
rector General of Railroads that he may 
authorize the publication of tariffs by 
railroads under his control, which shall 
contain the rates and rules suggested in 
the report to him as modified. I am, 
however, averse to finding that any of the 
rates proposed are reasonable, either per 
se or relatively. A difference of only 
half a cent per 100 pounds on grain is 
sufficient to control its movement, and to 
seriously handicap any market to which 
the higher rate is applicable in competi- 
tion for business. 

“Ordinarily in cases where transit is 
abolished the through rates should be re- 
duced. We have found in numerous cases 
that transit service costs carriers from 
1.5 to 2 cents per 100 pounds. The pro- 
posal is that, although transit is to be 
abolished at Minneapolis on out-of-line 
grain, the rate to Chicago is to be in- 
creased from 7.5 to 11 cents per 100 
pounds, 

“The Railroad Administration present- 
ed important changes in rates and prac- 
tices, and time does not permit of neces- 
sary investigation to determine the effect 
of such changes on the twin cities and 
on competing grain markets. 

“For these reasons, and others that 
might be mentioned were it necessary, I 
am of opinion that to now find any of the 
rates reasonable is taking action that 
may seriously interfere with future con- 
sideration of the grain-rate situation, as 
applicable to other markets. To my 
mind, this is a matter of such grave im- 
portance that we should move with cau- 
tion, and so limit our approval as to 
enable us to consider the whole situation, 
if presented on a more comprehensive 
record, unembarrassed by a finding that 
any of the rates that will become effective 
are reasonable. 

“The report is predicated upon condi- 
tions as they now exist with respect to 
the operation of the railroads, that is, 
under federal control and operation as a 
whole. I think we should take cognizance 
of the fact that these railroads are to go 
back to, and be operated by, their owners 
as separate entities in about two weeks, 
to wit, March 1. I do not think we 
should do anything here that will either 
embarrass or interfere with our handling 
this important subject at the end of fed- 
eral control and when the carriers are 
being separately operated.” 





Dutch Relieve Austrian Famine 

The recent acquisition of 40,000 tons of 
wheat from Rotterdam has assured the 
Austrian people of sufficient food until 
about May 1, according to advices re- 
ceived by the State department. Livin 
conditions in Austria, however, are sai 
still to be difficult, with food prices very 
high in Vienna and other parts of the 
country. 





Japanese Cable Rates 

According to a translation from the 
Japanese Official Gazette, furnished by 
Commercial Attaché J. E. Abbott, the 
cable rates to the United States vary 
from 96c per word to California to $1.08 
to New York, via Shanghai and Manila. 
Messages by way of Vladivostok and 
Europe vary from $1.47 to California to 
$1.38 to New York, while those via Aus- 
tralia are sent at the rate of from $1.73 
to California to $1.81 to New York. 
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New York, N. Y., Feb. 28.—Impor- 
tant headway is being made in the na- 
tion-wide movement to reduce the. high 
cost of living. This has been an impor- 
tant cause of industrial unrest, and it 
would be beneficial for the whole nation 
if there should be a radical readjustment 
of commodity prices. It must come about 
in an orderly fashion, however, for after 
many months of rising prices it will be 
no easy matter for the world to resume 
its old method of living and doing busi- 
ness. The effort will be to make it much 
easier for the average family not only to 
make both ends meet but to have a few 
dollars over at the end of the week. 


EXTRAVAGANT LIVING 


In various ways it is hoped by the fed- 
eral authorities and representatives of 
the great trade organizations and labor 
unions that merchandise prices may be 
reduced. Average commodity prices are 
now nearly as high as they ever have 
been, and although certain concessions 
have been made in some quarters, the av- 
erage food supply of the ordinary family 
is still so far above normal as to make 
it burdensome for those who have to pay 
the bills. Through a readjustment of 
export trade and gradually increased 
production, observers in certain indus- 
tries believe that easier living conditions 
will be brought about. It is not expected, 
however, that these reductions will bring 
back the average prices prevailing for 
food supplies before the European war 
began. Some authorities believe that we 
shall never return to the price basis of 
1913. Others take the ground that the 
pre-war price level will be restored, or 
that the reaction will bring us back to 
nearly the living costs of 1912. Thrift 
habits are on the increase, and through 
the development of the war savings sys- 
tems the chances favor a progressive in- 
crease in the country’s savings fund. 


INVESTING IN BONDS 


Slowly but surely the United States is 
becoming a nation of bond buyers. The 
average man little realizes the changes 
that have taken place since the first Lib- 
erty Loan was floated in May, 1917. 
Since that time about $21,000,000,000 of 
United States government bonds have 
been placed with nearly 23,000,000 sub- 
scribers. Although many of these Lib- 
erty Bonds were not retained long by 
their holders, the experience, however 
short, educated the public in the value of 
bond investments. Through these various 
Liberty Loan offerings, a United States 
government bond has been purchased by 
one out of every four of the population 
of the United States. 

This has been a remarkable advertise- 
ment for the bond market, and will be 
helpful in creating a broad investment 
demand in the United States for the 
large offerings of government and cor- 
poration bonds during the coming 
months. For years past France has had 
the broadest bond market in the world, 
as the French people have long been edu- 
cated to the value of bond investments. 
Because of the staggering losses growing 
out of the war, that country can no longer 
claim the broadest bond market, and with 
investment conditions as they now are, 
the United States has surpassed all other 
nations in the potential strength and 
breadth of its bond market. This year is 
likely to be a record bond year, with 
extraordinary offerings by foreign gov- 
ernments and municipalities. 


INCREASING PRODUCTION 


Production has already been increased 
in some quarters. Certain industries are 


showing a larger weekly output, and 
there is reason to believe that the av- 
erage worker will soon begin to show 
increased production for the nation as a 


whole. When this comes about, and if 
the increase should be well sustained, 
there is no doubt that we shall quickly 
recover from many of our economic ills. 
Economists and experts everywhere have 
contended that high living costs would 
soon disappear if the whole nation really 
worked harder and showed a progressive 
gain for the average worker. Besides 
supplying the needs at home we have an 
immense volume of foreign orders to pro- 
vide for, which must be cared for sooner 
or later. 


FINANCING EUROPE 


With the further progress that has 
been made in arranging the huge credit 
fund to pay the foreign clients of Ameri- 
can firms, the time is near at hand when 
a largely increased business will be done 
by American export interests and manu- 
facturers. A large number of specially 
organized trading corporations have been 
formed to take care of these orders and 
to foster the interests of American pro- 
moters and manufacturers in foreign 
fields. The indications are that these 
companies will handle an immense volume 
of business for different industries, and 
that they will be successful in expanding 
the foreign trade of various American 
producers who have not been able to ob- 
tain much of a foothold in foreign coun- 
tries. Some of these foreign trading 
companies have large financial resources, 
and will be able to make themselves felt 
in competition with rival organizations of 
Great Britain and Germany. 


MONEY RATES 


Money is still in good demand. The 
Federal Reserve Board has effective con- 
trol of the money market, and is showing 
an admirable generalship in money mar- 
ket affairs. This is necessary at a time 
when there are so many applicants for 
accommodation from both mercantile and 
corporation sources. The indications are 
that money will rule active and firm for 
some time to come, and that there will 
be a broad demand for whatever surplus 
funds the banks have to lend. It has 
been recognized that the broadening of 
the industrial demands with increased 
production would call for larger requests 
for accommodation and generally in- 
creased demands. 

It is easy to see how the whole bank- 
ing situation has been helped by the re- 
discount facilities of the Federal Reserve 
system. The banks could not have 
financed the enormous war borrowings 
had it not been for the rediscount facili- 
ties of our new banking system. Any 
one familiar with the vicissitudes of the 
great financial panic of 1907 will recall 
how difficult it was for the banks to 
finance their requirements with the aid of 
the clearing house loan certificates. We 
have no longer use for those credit ex- 
pedients, and the indications are that the 
rediscount facilities provided by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board will be adequate to 
meet the demands of unlooked-for emer- 
gencies for many years to come. 


SPECULATION 


It is costly to speculate with 15 or 20 
per cent call money. The great specu- 
lative markets of recent years have been 
financed with 3, 4 or 5 per cent call 
money. As a rule, therefore, high call 
money works against the broadening of 
the speculative inquiry. On the other 
hand, there are so many new millionaires 
in the United States with ample funds 
to speculate with that it is natural for 
the stock market to show frequent peri- 
ods of excited speculation. The indica- 
tions are, therefore, that the market will 
witness recurring periods of speculative 
activity, and that there will be spectacu- 
lar advances in various quarters. 

It is an interesting stock market out- 


look, and one which promises important 
developments. It may not be possible, 
however, for Wall Street operators to 
resume the various speculative activities 
of last year. On the other hand, it must 
be remembered that the stock markets of 
the presidential year are certain to be 
interesting for the reason that they are 
liable to move uncertainly with the vary- 
ing fortunes of the political campaign. 


GOVERNING INFLUENCES 

Henry P. Davison, on departing for 
Europe the other day, said that his view 
of the situation was scatcely fit to print, 
and that interesting history would prob- 
ably be made in Wall Street before his 
return to the United States. Such a 
remark coming from a partner of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. naturally excited much 
comment, and the indications are that it 
will be long remembered by those con- 
cerned in watching the changes of inter- 
national finance. There has never been 
such a confused financial situation before, 
and owing to peace treaty uncertainties 
there is no telling when the country may 
be again involved in some dramatic in- 
ternational trouble. The outlook in many 
respects is extraordinary, and although 
it is not possible to tell in advance what 
will become the governing influence in 
speculation, the chances are that many 
will develop before the end of the year. 


MARCH | SETTLEMENT 


The spring markets are apt to be in- 
teresting, and in other years have been 
productive of important changes. One 
factor of great importance this season 
has to do with the March 1 adjustment 
in a period of excited land speculation. 
The land crisis of last year was among 
the most extraordinary movements of the 
kind that the American markets have 
ever witnessed. Real estate values last 
year advanced so sharply, especially in 
the great agricultural states, as to make 
it necessary for the banks to arrange 
large loans for the accommodation of the 
participants in the speculation. It is to 
be hoped that the total account will be 
adjusted without undue disturbances 
next month. There is no doubt that the 
provisions for meeting these large en- 
gagements will be an important factor in 
money conditions for some time to come. 


THE RAILROADS 


The railroads will soon have to borrow 
heavily, and these engagements are likely 
to cause interesting changes in the money 
market. The railroads must be put upon 
a safe operating basis. They cannot be 
starved to death if the American people 
hope to prosper and expect general busi- 
ness to give a good account of itself. 
Transportation constitutes an immensely 
important industry, and the war strain 
showed how necessary it was to maintain 
the railroads in good working condition. 

The indications are that the roads will 
give a much better account of themselves 
under private control. It will be neces- 
sary, however, for the various state gov- 
ernments and the federal authorities to 
treat them generously instead of making 
it difficult for them to make both ends 
meet. The United States has the finest 
railroad system in the world, and unless 
its prosperity is insured through the 
adoption of fair freight rates, high 
enough to take care of increased operat- 
ing costs, it will be impossible for the 
carriers to provide the service which the 
public demands. The railroads made it 
possible for the United States to help 
win the war, and unless they are placed 
in a fit physical condition the people will 
soon find that the country cannot truly 
prosper at a time when the railroads are 
stingily dealt with. 

After a while the railroads will have 
to provide for heavy new mileage re- 
quirements, Practically no new construc- 
tion of this kind has been built since the 
war began. A little mileage here and 
there has been provided to meet extraor- 
dinary conditions, but the new construc- 
tion work as a whole has been so far be- 
low normal as to make it necessary for 
the roads to make immense outlays as 
soon as the money can be provided. 





Alberta’s Irrigation Project 
Plans for the Lethbridge, Alta., north- 
ern irrigation project are nearing com- 
pletion, and it is estimated that the vote 
on the proposed bond issue will be taken 
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the latter part of February. Estimates 
under consideration will call for an ex. 
penditure from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 
according to H. B. Muckleston, chief ¢). 
ginecer. The project will include abou; 
500 miles of waterways, and will serve 
more than 100,000 acres of land. 





Wheat Receipts by Grade 
Total amounts of wheat of each class l 

grade, in terms of carloads, inspected on , 
rival at all inspection points by inspect 
licensed under the United States G, 
Standards Act, from July 1, 1919, to Jan 
1920, with the corresponding figures for : 
preceding year: 

1919-20 1918 
Dark northern spring— 

N 








Pe ae heaeebRkee epee 3,588 57 
er BoP ashley tan vacated 2,603 7 
 . eT ee 6,689 
Sere Dee ok eos 6000%%.4% 16,960 2 

SOCOM iscinces sass ct BRS 70,4 
Northern spring— 
SS ee err ere 3,829 14 
Me Eh Whe sbe seen seanes 2,821 31 
| SE See eae eee ree 6,343 17 
Mee GENE 6.0 0c bee o05.456 13,004 1 
MONEE cove ccrrsicis 25,997 20 
Red spring— 
PN ebhesvencorenar es 133 
XS Arr er ee 95 
rere ee 98 
Po ere eee ee 143 
WOON 6:06 60etinies 469 1 
Total hard red spring.... 56,306 285.504 
Amber durum— 

a © thwebesatesacesc’ 572 
Oe Oe re 3,056 1 
My B Gdv veces 64.00804% 1,435 
SD GEOEE cn ccanccasess 1,185 

WEEE ces wdeles dhaks 6,248 
Durum— 

De Ba ert ke kaweein caus 113 
Dh 2 hb iaesndeaderedts 808 
Me eee ere 380 
MIE GORGE. 6.000 cs anksave 459 

WE aaevcvaneaeses 1,760 

Red durum— 
Sh © Sav eeeveesaveated 238 
ey a aheasine eed Shade Re 178 
Pe: De bhawkewcewnd 05-66 55 
Ee QED 6 ck cv tecancser 67 


BS acewsueeaes-es 538 


Total durum ............ 
Dark hard winter— 








3 RTO 1,664 1 
a BA Terre err 3,720 1 
Pe (MAb eee nardnen ena 3,559 
SEE GEROED sc dsnccéesese 2,169 
MELEE 11,112 
Hard winter— 
Me B. bead seseoeeeceane 8,355 
we EITC eee 44,401 
Oe. De So500060 08s 6cs wes 50,038 
ED CRMOTG a vccweccianes 45,465 
WOE cvcesscccccve 148,259 14 
Yellow hard winter— 
Se SP errr Te 641 
Ry eeerrey ror rere 3,348 
Bs. B Detendbeieades teed 4,215 
ee eee 3,904 
oo er eee 12,108 
Total hard red winter. ...171,479 198,835 
Red winter— 
Py 45064666804 4000088 7,173 1 
Se Beare ea 66,0° 1 
 . reer ° oe 
All others ............. 38,955 
EE 06 208:0046-44 685 167,989 
Red Walla—- 
el E 6b00.006 0000s S08 6% 790 
SS Breer 515 
SO @ -tshaddsevccewesce 82 
Ms DEON ok ccciccedere 73 
MOUMEE kccctenntiors 1,460 
Total soft red winter ....169,449 + 1 
Hard white— 
rh O Kectournesevaesads 1,687 
ah  hwakhwe eedhcdhane t 1,766 
DD: GD begedecocndety ans 1,048 
Bs GERD cs tacevdcvesss 894 
ED bce sieesicede 5,395 1 { 
Soft white— 
. Serr tet eee 834 
ee Or eer cr 4,077 
ee See: 1,547 
Bae GA kc cckcecccasss 496 
WE a8500b.0040K05 6,954 
Total common white ..... 12,349 31,364 
White club— 
SS rrr rT re ie 3,447 
Py tt #endecebhscees buss 3,051 
Be Ie. KAnbeessedvataces 1,295 
re eee 293 1 
Total white club ......... 8,086 9,466 
Mixed wheat— 
Be D. Feed ctesasdvoende 3,947 
ed endebeseevinves 14,688 =o 
Me Be ben sdevencevcsecs 13,338 . 
BE- GERSED c cnc cccccvses 9,897 5,780 
Total mixed wheat ...... 41,870 76,084 
Gomme totals ...cccccsccees 468,085 = 922.395 





The Ettrick (Wis.) Elevator Co. has 
been incorporated, with $50,000 capital 
stock, to deal in grain, flour and feed, by 
Martin C. Johnson, Henry Claussen and 
Martin T. Wall. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MINNESOTA MILLERS PROTEST 
DISCRIMINATORY OCEAN RATES 


Following the lead of the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League in protesting against 
the discriminatory ocean rates on flour 
as compared with wheat, recently put in- 
to effect by the United States Shipping 
the Millers’ Club of Minnesota 


oard, 
“ drawn up the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted Feb. 25: 

Whereas, It is to the best interest of 
the whole people of the United States 
that manufactured products rather than 
raw materials be exported; and 

Whereas, The exportation of the manu- 
factured product provides increased la- 
hor for the citizens of the United States 
and reased production of potential 
raw materials; and 

Whereas, The United States has ceased 
to be purely an agricultural nation; and 

W is, In order to maintain its pres- 
ent position in the world’s commerce, 
the United States must build up and en- 
courage manufacturing industries of all 
kind 1d character; and 

Whereas, It is reasonable to expect 
that nations will strongly compete for 
the markets of the world; and 

Wh is, The encouragement of ex- 
portation of raw material as against the 
manufactured product and the inuring 
of any artificial handicap against the 
manufactured product is economically 


unsound and un-American; and 

Whereas, The United States Shipping 
Board is exercising absolute control over 
the ereatest merchant marine ever owned 
by this nation, a fleet largely paid for by 
the tion of the people as a whole; 
ind 


Whereas, The United States Shipping 


Board is, through its system of rate- 
maki penalizing American industry 
through the exaction of the unjust and 
discriminatory rates on manufactured 
products as compared with the raw ma- 
terials from which they are made; and 
Whereas, Such rates on manufactured 
products are, particularly in the case of 


the products of American flour mills, 
o high as ultimately, and upon the re- 
sum} of uncontrolled commerce in 
wheat and flour, to render the export of 
flour to Europe impossible and to trans- 
fer the manufacture of flour from Ameri- 
can grown wheat wholly to European 
millers; and 
Wl is, Rates at present exacted for 
the t portation of flour are not only 
unjustly high as compared with rates on 
it are also so high as to consti- 
ute an unjust and unfair tax upon the 
loaf of bread so greatly needed in Europe 
ind a freight charge above and beyond 
ll reason; and 
W! s, The Shipping Board, in its 
reply protest made by senators and 
ntatives in Congress, has justi- 
fied discriminatory and unfair rates 
the mere statement that it 


wheat, 


repre 


on ft by 
cost re to carry flour than it does 
to « wheat; and 

Whereas, It has long been established 


ind for many years admitted by owners 
of steamships that the added cost of 
carry flour, as compared with wheat, 
it the uttermost but a few cents per 
lbs, while the present rate differential 
eat as 50 cents per 100 lbs, or 90 
per cent over wheat; and 

Whereas, So long as steamships are 
operated by the government, rates should 
he determined not only by the cost of 
, but also with due consideration 
for American industry, for the develop- 
ment of world-trade in American manu- 
fact products and especially in con- 
sideration of the bread needs of Europe 
int of widespread distress and 
evel rvation; therefore, be it 
_Resolved, By The Millers’ Club, that it 
vigorously protests the action of the 
United States Shipping Board in estab- 
lishing and maintaining the present ex- 
and discriminatory rates; be it 


is 
100 


IS as 


carriage 


orbit 

further 
Resolved, That it calls upon the Ship- 
ping Board to produce evidence of any 
greater cost of handling flour as com- 
pared with wheat, and submit facts and 
~ 9 4 showing the relative costs; and be 

urthner 

Resolved, That the attention of the 
United States Shipping Board be called 
to the provisions of the wheat guaranty 


bill requiring that, so far as public in- 
terests permit, flour be given export pref- 
erence over wheat, whereas the Shipping 
Board is, by its rates, actually giving 
wheat such preference as to promise 
the early complete extinction of the 
American export flour trade; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the officers of this club 
be instructed immediately to file this 
protest with the United States Shipping 
Board and, in their judgment, to make 
similar protest, through our senators and 
members of the House of Representa- 
tives to the committee on commerce of 
both Senate and House, to the end that 
the exorbitant rates now charged on the 
products of American farms and on the 
products of American-grown wheat be 
subjected to immediate and thorough ex- 
amination and review, and promptly ad- 
justed to the benefit of American pro- 
ducers, manufacturers and _ exporters; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the officers of the club 
be instructed immediately to take up 
with other millers’ organizations and 
kindred organizations and other manu- 
facturers this question of discrimination 
against manufactured products in rates 
made by the Shipping Board. 

BerNArD GERLACH, 
President. 


Rosert T. Beatry, 
Secretary. 


QUAKER OATS CO. REPORT 


President H, P. Crowell Outlines Problems 
Faced in First Year of the Recon- 
struction Period 





In his annual report to the sharehold- 
ers of the Quaker Oats Co., the presi- 
dent, H. P. Crowell, says that the first 
year of the after-war period has not been 
as quiet and uneventful as might have 
been inferred. 

“The armistice,” he says, “found the 
mills of our company running at their 
capacity day and night. Within the brief 
space of 30 days all this was changed. 
Buyers lost courage, became timid, and 
finally demoralized, with the result that 
stocks began to accumulate, forcing 
producers to close their plants and await 
the absorption of supplies in all parts of 
the world. It was generally believed that 
there were no large reserves anywhere, 
but as prices commenced to fall, the buy- 
ing consumers, the merchants, and the 
governments resolved that they would 
use or sell what they had before they 
purchased more. This policy, carried to 
the extreme, gave us a bad four months’ 
business, forcing, as it did, all values to a 
low level, and the price of some articles 
below the cost of production, in the 
scramble for the few orders that were 
placed. 

“One extreme usually follows another, 
so the depression and anxiety found in 
the early months of the year changed 
through steady and then rising prices of 
grain into the normal, and men became 
once more hopeful and conservative. 

“One of the serious problems that we 
have had to face has been the constantly 
increasing cost of labor and supplies of 
every character. In spite of this, we 
have been able to keep the selling price 
of our package cereals comparatively low, 
which fact has been appreciated by the 
buying public, and the volume we have 
obtained has been thoroughly satisfac- 
tory. The advertising campaign, reveal- 
ing, as it did, the food value of all our 
products in contrast with the more ex- 
pensive things that are eaten, has given 
people a new conception of nourishment 
and economy. 

“The entrance of our country into 

yar, with its insistent demands, and the 
necessity for further and unexpected 
building operations, made it desirable to 
again enlarge our capital, and on July 
12, 1919, the stockholders voted in favor 
of a further advance in the authorized 
capital of the company to $25,000,000 
preferred and $25,000,000 common. Un- 
der resolution of the board of directors, 
there was offered for subscription $7,- 
200,000 of the preferred stock and $750,- 


000 of common stock, bringing the total 
stock outstanding up to $18,000,000 of 
preferred and $9,000,000 of common. 


_Such of the offering of preferred stock 


as was not taken by the former stock- 
holders was marketed through a banking 
syndicate, resulting in a _ considerable 
number of new stockholders, whom we 
cordially welcome and to whom we take 
especial pleasure in presenting a balance 
sheet and earning statement which indi- 
cate ample protection for the preferred 
stock. 

“It is to be noted that the previous net 
balance of profit and loss surplus has 
been reduced by an adjustment of plant 
account made after the issuance of last 
year’s report. Our extensive building 
programme of 1917 and 1918 provided, 
in addition to permanent requirements, 
certain extra capacity by means of which 
we were able, at least partially, to meet 
the tremendous temporary demand for 
food products. Upon return to a peace- 
time basis that portion of these war-time 
facilities which stood in excess of the re- 
quirements of our normal business has 
been charged off against the surplus of 
Dec. 31, 1918, in the amount of $1,285,- 
463.73. 

“The volume of business for the year 
was not as large as in 1918, nor were the 
gross profits, but after allowance for fed- 
eral taxes in each, the profit and loss 
gross surplus for 1919, $3,733,728.94, was 
within $318,536.44 of the sum secured in 
the previous year. We carry to the sur- 
plus account, $751,142.85.” 

The general balance sheet, Dec. 31, 
1919, follows: 

ASSETS 
Inventories of grains, materials, 
products, merchandise and sup- 

plies (at cost, or at market if 





IO WOEP cise eee vewsescccnsssccce $18,812,2 
Accounts receivable .......+.s506+ 7,630,52 
Cash on hand and in banks....... 4,110,57 
Due from subsidiary companies... 557,67 





$31,110,990 
Stocks of subsidiary companies.. 453,729 
Investments—War bonds ........ - 2,383,025 


MiscellaneouS ......eescvcees 73,058 
Real estate, plants, trade-marks, 
trade rights, patents and good- 
will (less depreciation and 

amortization of plants) ........ 19,370,706 

WuAeT GOGO 6 66.6:60.6 0600s ieee $53,391,510 


LIABILITIES 


po rere eer 
Accounts payable ...ccccsscsccces 
Due to subsidiary companies...... 
WOGOTAl TARSD 6 cc cc ccececcccveese 


RROMOEVER 2s cc ccdaccasiccesesersen 





Profit and loss surplus Dec. 
|) DOPLeereaTrreeerierireri eke, 11,565,588 
Preferred capital stock .......... 18,000,000 


9,000,000 


$53,391,510 


Common capital stock ........46:+ 


Total liabilities 
PROFIT AND LOSS 
Profit and loss surplus Dec. 31, 1918: 
Balance before adjustment....... $12,099,909 
Less amortization of cost 
salvage) of extra plant facilities 
provided for war purposes oe 


1,285,463 


$10,814,445 
Profit and loss net surplus for the 
year 751,142 
Profit and loss surplus Dec, 31, 
| errr errerecerereretr $11,565,588 





AGRICULTURE IN BRITAIN 


American Commercial Attaché Writes of the 
Present Problem of Insuring the United 
Kingdom’s Food Supply 

Acting Commercial Attaché Henry F. 
Grady, London, writes as follows of the 
future of British agriculture: 

“The problem of insuring the future of 
Great Britain’s food supply has for some 
time been occupying the minds of both 
producers and consumers. The turning 
point of agriculture in the United King- 
dom is believed to have been reached. It 
is universally admitted that a great in- 
crease in food products may again be 
vital to the existence of the British Isles, 
in addition to which it is felt that the 
strong impetus given by the war to agri- 
cultural development in Great Britain 
should not be permitted to lapse, but, 
on the contrary, should be carefully nur- 
tured and given all the support, moral 
and material, which the country can fur- 
nish. 

“To this end the government has 
pledged itself to an arable as against a 
grass policy, and is prepared to give the 
British farmer a reasonable guaranty for 
his produce, especially in the case of 


1035 


crops on which the national security is 
mainly dependent. Left to himself, the 
farmer is believed to incline to the opin- 
ion that, taking the peculiar difficulties 
of the industry into consideration, a grass 
policy would offer him a stronger eco- 
nomic safeguard. 

“It may be taken for granted, how- 
ever, that the British government is out 
to promote, by every means in its power, 
the continued development of agriculture 
in the United Kingdom, although, as 
pointed out in a recent public address 
by the food controller, Mr. Roberts, the 
aim is to provide the industry with an 
economic groundwork so that it will be 
able, in the course of time, to hold its 
own just as any other commercial en- 
terprise. 

“In Mr. Roberts’ opinion, the consump- 
tion of the world is rapidly exceeding 
its production, owing mainly to the de- 
mand for a higher standard of living. 
In support of this he instanced the case 
of Japan, whose former rice-fed popula- 
tion is now insisting upon white bread 
and meat rations. This factor, combined 
with the pressing needs of central Europe 
today, ‘makes it incumbent on Great Brit- 
ain, as well as every agricultural country, 
to go in for more intensive land cultiva- 
tion if the growing needs of the world 
for food products are to be satisfied.’ 
Mr. Roberts believes that after a certain 
time the great food-exporting countries 
will cease to export their food products, 
as they will require these for the support 
of their own people. 

“It is, of course, clearly realized that 
British agriculture will not of itself be 
able to meet the demands of the British 
population, but it is believed that an in- 
tensive development of all the food re- 
sources of the empire would provide the 
British Isles with a powerful element of 
security as far as its food supplies are 
concerned. It is considered essential, 
however, that Great Britain should con- 
tribute to this sense of security by its 
own exertions—in other words, there is 
recognition of the cardinal fact that the 
future food supply of the United King- 
dom is linked with the development of 
British agriculture. 

“It is recognized, too, that the con- 
sumer must be prepared to pay more for 
his food, and here is where the main dif- 
ficulty arises. The British consumer is 
said to be willing to pay more for his 
food, but not necessarily more than he 
can purchase the same products for 
abroad. The British farmer is being 
urged from various quarters to grasp 
this essential of any prosperous industry, 
i. e., the question of price. It is rightly 
pointed out that the public will give pref- 
erence to domestic products only so long 
as these can compete favorably, or at 
least on an. equal basis, with the foreign 
article. 

“The contention of the farmer is that, 
since labor has become so heavy a cost 
item in agriculture, he finds it almost 
impossible to see just where reduction 
san be effected. His only chance of 
meeting the price demands of the con- 
sumer is said to be in cheaper distribu- 
tion. To quote an agricultural corre- 
spondent of the London Times: ‘The 
greatest scope for reduction is in the 
passage of the produce from the farm 
to the table of the householder.’ 

“This view finds support in a com- 
parison between farm and retail prices, 
which shows that a large proportion of 
the price to the consumer accrues in the 
handling of the produce after it leaves 
the farm. The producer and the con- 
sumer alike are turning to the co-opera- 
tive trader for any appreciable saving 
in this direction, and through the activi- 
ties of the Agricultural Organization So- 
ciety—a disinterested body for watching 
the interests of the farming industry—it 
is hoped that the co-operative movement 
will be extended so as to make its eco- 
nomic influence felt in regard to British 
food supplies.” 





British Grain Prices 


Average prices for wheat, barley and oats 
grown in the United Kingdom, in British 
markets, for the weeks ended Jan. 17 and 
Jan. 24, in dollars per bushel, conversion 
being made at the rate of exchange prevail- 
ing at the end of each week (Jan. 17, $3.63; 
Jan, 24, $3.6975): 

-~Week ending—, 


Jan. 17 Jan. 24 
WERE cccccicccsdcvvecscs $1.68 $1.65 
} *,” . MPUTEEELELE Ee 2.55 2.47 
GOOD. cccsisveccvesseecevsr 1.33 1.31 
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The flour market remains exceptional- 
ly quiet. Buyers have continued to act 
with caution, owing to the heavy stocks 
here and elsewhere. 

At a very important meeting of flour 
men, on the evening of Feb. 26, it de- 
veloped that there is still far more flour 
in store in Chicago than the trade has 
believed. Among those who contributed 
to this discovery were representatives of 
the leading Minneapolis mills in Chicago, 
managers of the flour departments of 
wholesale groceries, and salesmen of the 
city mills. 

Credit with many grocers is not as 
satisfactory as during ordinary times, 
and mill agents are not anxious to force 
delivery of flour purchased some time 
ago. Another trade hindrance, of late, 
has been the railroad embargoes, which 
have tied up flour here, and it is not un- 
usual to hear of millers trying to force 
sales of their transit tonnage. 

In Chicago there is practically no open 
public storage to be had for flour or mill 
products. The flour-owner also faces the 
unpleasant advanced storage fee of lic 
bbl for the first month. However, for 
each additional month the cost is re- 
duced somewhat.. Should the owner wish 
to market his holdings, say to city bak- 
ers, he is obliged to pay 20c bbl cartage 
within a zone of about five miles from 
the center of the city. Should the flour 
be sold on basis of delivery into the bake- 
shops, there is an additional charge of 2c 
bbl for “humping,” as it is termed in the 
trade. 

The Grain Corporation is very active in 
pushing its flour to the trade in this zone. 
Today most of the retail stores are of- 
fering the government flour at $1.50 for 
241%-lb sacks, while Pillsbury’s Best, 
Gold Medal and Ceresota are at $1.75@ 
1.83. The retail price named by the 
Minneapolis mill agents today is $14.50 
bbl in cotton, and to the car-lot trade 
75e less. 

It was said, when the government took 
over the control of wheat and fixed zone 
prices, that the valuation on flour would 
be steady; that there would not be any 
sudden changes in quotations, as there 
would be no occasion for them. Those 
who made this prediction surely realized, 
the fore part of this week, that they were 
wrong, for flour values have bobbed 
around as in pre-war times. On Tues- 
day and Wednesday several mills in the 
Southwest reduced their quotations to 
$10.65@10.75 bbl for 95 per cent grades. 
No sooner had the trade become familiar 
with the low level than values were 
marked up 60@75c bbl. This sudden up- 
turn would not, ordinarily, have been 
welcomed by the trade, as a whole, but 
in this instance the owners of flour—and 
there are many—drew a sigh of relief 
when the reaction came. 

It is noticeable that the Chicago mills 
are again operating at almost full ca- 
pacity. Their outturn represents, to a 
considerable extent, flour booked some 
days ago. These mills are having some 
trouble in obtaining wheat that was pur- 
chased of the Grain Corporation, but the 
hindrance has not been so acute as to 
cause any let-up in the operating of the 
mills. Cars are more plentiful than they 
were a few days ago. 

Output of Chicago mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
i WE eres deocsdccrocves 24,750 93 
PE ME doacccccoscecete 25,750 95 
WEE GO cicccccccseveccss 23,000 88 
Two years ago .......+55+5 19,750 66 


THE CORN MARKET 

Removal of the 200,000-bu limit on in- 
dividual trading in corn has been fol- 
lowed by an advance to nearly the high- 
est price of the season for May corn, 
and to the highest for February and 
March delivery. Instead of having a de- 
pressing effect, as many of the trade had 
counted on, it broadened speculative ac- 
tivity on the buying side. A majority of 
the local and New York traders were 
short when the lid was removed, and the 
coveting movement that followed sent 
prices upward. Other influential bullish 


buying of barley here, and advanced 
prices. 
THE WHEAT MARKET 


Wheat prices were influenced moderate- 
ly by the action of the Minneapolis and 
Kansas City markets. Their advance was 
more marked than at Chicago, while re- 
cently the weakness displayed was re- 
flected here. Local millers have not tak- 
en hold to any extent, while outside mill- 
ers have bought a little. Offerings have 
been light and prices have hardened, 
especially on the hard winters. 

The high percentage of operating by 
Chicago millers, which stands out strik- 
ingly as compared with that of other 
points, being 95 to 100 per cent of late, 
against around 40 to 45 per cent for the 
average of the country, is due to the 
Grain Corporation giving one of the local 
mills a large amount of business to en- 
able it to fill its orders in the local field 
for flour. It has been more profitable 
to have the flour ground locally than to 
bring it here from other points, especial- 
ly from New York, where stocks are said 
to be larger. The wheat has been fur- 
nished by the Grain Corporation. 

Practically all the wheat owned by the 
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factors were the disappointing movement 
from the country to Chicago, although 
primary receipts have been larger than 
in recent weeks, and exceed last year’s. 

There is a belief that the big move- 
ment is over for the next few months 
and, with no accumulation of supplies 
and with liberal sales already made to 
the East, there is no prospect of getting 
a good supply of corn. Cash values have 
advanced as fast as futures. There has 
been active buying of May and selling of 
July and September, which congested the 
May and weakened the deferred futures. 
Technically, the situation in May is 
strong, while the disposition of the 
speculator is to discount all possible con- 
tingencies by selling the July and Sep- 
tember. A week ago, May and July 
corn were only 3c apart, but the ‘spread 
has widened to over 6c. 

Interest in corn-trading has enlarged, 
to the detriment of that in oats and rye. 
These grains have failed to follow the ad- 
vance in corn to any extent, and have at 
times declined while corn advanced. 
Large speculators who were in corn and 
oats took their profits early in the week 
and went into corn, while there was no 
increase in the outside interest to take 
the load. Cash business in oats in the 
East has improved, although it has not 
been reflected to any extent in the West. 
One striking feature in the oat market is 
the unusual premiums, 6@7c over May 
for No. 3 whites and 714@8\c over for 
No. 2 whites. 

Baltimore continues to bid for cash 
rye, paying 1214@121%%4c over Chicago 
May, track, Baltimore, for No. 2, getting 
moderate-sized lots. The seaboard has 
reported 2,000,000 bus rye taken for ex- 
port within a week, although the buying 
here did not reflect so large a volume. It 
is said that Omaha traders are heavily 
long on rye at higher prices. 

Drouth in California has caused heavy 


Grain Corporation here has been sold. 
The price is 17¢ over the basic. Ship- 
ments of wheat sold some time ago con- 
tinue on a moderate scale, and would be 
larger were cars available. Stocks are 
steadily decreasing, and at the beginning 
of the week were 10,016,000 bus. 

Boats are offered for loading wheat 
and rye at the opening of navigation at 
3c to Buffalo, with no chartering. 


DEATH OF 8S. WARREN LAMSON 
S. Warren Lamson, who with his broth- 
er, the late L. J. Lamson, founded the 
grain commission house of Lamson Bros, 
& Co., died of pneumonia at Pasadena, 
Cal., Feb. 25. Mr. Lamson retired from 
activity in the grain business in 1906, al- 
though maintaining his headquarters at 
the office. He leaves a family of two 
daughters. Funeral will be held in Chi- 
cago, March 3. 


BOARD OF TRADE PENSIONS 


The Chicago Board of Trade is pre- 
paring a pension system for its employees 
after they reach the age of 60 years. It 
is proposed to retire them when neces- 
sary. The compensation is to be based 
on the average salary received in the last 
five years of employment, but at no time 
to be above $1,800. 


ARMOUR GIFT TO INSTITUTE 


J. Ogden Armour has given $6,000,000 
to the Armour 5a oe Technology 
founded in 1892 by P. Armour, his 
father. ‘The elder Pot Bone gave $3,650,- 
000 to the school, and his widow and son 
have made donations that will run well 
into the millions. Mr. Armour has 
bought 80 acres of land at Seventy-fifth 
Street and Yates Avenue for a new site 
for the institution, at a cost of about 
$1,000,000. Robert J. Dunham, assistant 
to Mr. Armour, speaking of the plan, says 
no set sum to obtain the achievement of 
Mr. Armour’s ideals has been made. He 
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will first comb the earth to obtain the 


best men possible to form a commi; 
which will make his plans for him 
then carry them out. No one has | 


selected as yet, and it may be a yea; 


fore the commission is assembled. 
proposed to accommodate 1,000 stu 
at a time. They are to be careful! 
lected because of their ability, rega 
of wealth or poverty. It is Mr. Arm 
idea that the student corps shall 
ae one, and that when the st 
eave the institution their service 
be eagerly sought for. 


NOTES 

A Board of Trade membership s, 
$9,800, net to the seller, the low: 
over a month. 

Several of the business men of Li 
Ill., have under consideration the 
ing of a contract for a mill for the | 
facturing of wheat and cereal pro 

E. M. Kaegel, who has been su; 
tendent in the mill of the Suth: 
Flour Mills Co., Cairo, Ill, is in Ch 
He recently resigned his position, 
open for engagement. 

Cottrell & Witherel have succeed 
the wholesale flour and feed busin 
C. W. Franke & Co., Elgin, Ill. 
Cottrell and Witherel were fo 
connected with the Quaker Oats Co 
cago. 

The Sheffield-King Milling Co., 
neapolis, has made arrangements, t! 
D. C. Graham, assistant sales-m 
with Jacobs, Stanek & Irvine, flo: 
kers, to handle their durum wheat 
ucts in Chicago. 

Discount rates at the Federal R 
Bank have been advanced from 4 
per cent on certificates of indebt: 
Discount rates range 5@6 per c 
on war finance corporation bonds 
per cent for 16 to 90 days. 

The Chicago & North Western R 
has given notice that it has re-esta 
its passenger ticket office at Cla: 
Adams streets as heretofore. It 
only road that has broken away fr 
central union ticket office establis| 
the government. 

The flour inspection department 
Chicago Board of Trade reports tl 
of flour arriving here are heavic 
ever before. This shows that mill 
using all available tonnage, possi 
to scarcity of cars. Many cars, 0 
have contained 500 to 550 bbls. 

Among the visitors in Chicago « 
the week were J. L. Rodney, pr 
of the Abilene (Kansas) Flour 
Co. and the Warrensburg (Mo.) 
George E. Manschot, of Bernhard 
& Sons, Inc., 
sales-manager of 
Flour Mills Co. 

A cable received Feb. 26, dated 
from Secretary A. P. Husband, 
Millers’ National Federation, was 
effect that he would be unable 
from Rotterdam, on the steamer I 
dam, today, Feb. 28, but instead w 
from Southampton, Wednesday, 
3, on the White Star steamer Adri 

Deliveries of cash corn for Fel 
contract for the month are 275,00 
of which 160,000 bus were in the la 
days. From now until next De 
nothing below No. 3 corn is deliv: 
on future contract. The discou 


the Omaha 


No. 3 is 214¢ for mixed and 2c for white 


and yellow. No. 1 white and 
brings 4c premium. 

The St. Paul (Minn.) Milling ¢ 
opened an office in Chicago in Roon 
the Temple Building, corner of La 
and Monroe streets. The office wil 
charge of business in this territor 
cluding Chicago, Illinois and In 
and will be headquarters for | 
Lathrop, general sales representati 
F. Johnson, Aurora, Ill., and Willi 
Minter, Chicago. Miss Anna F. ! 
son, who has been in the St. Paul 
for some time, is to have charge 0 
Chicago office. 





The Farm Loan Board announce 
earnings of Federal Farm Loan |! 
during six months ending Nov. | 
$858,033, a gain of more than $2. 
over the previous half-year earning 
an increase of approximately $65 


over the profits of banks for the 


sponding six months a year ago. 


Milwaukee, and J. O. Lair 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AMERICAN HOMINY CO.’S DECATUR PLANT 


The illustrations shown herewith repre- 
iews of the new flour mill of the 
‘an Hominy Co., at Decatur, IIl. 
offices are located at Indian- 


sent \ 
Ameri 
General 
a 01 
Mr American Hominy Co. engaged in 
ss in 1902, operating eight corn 


busi! 

mills. The business has been entirely de- 
yoted to producing corn products and it 
was company’s intention about a year 


ago increase its plants. Contracts 
therefore were let for buildings and 
equiprent requisite for a corn mill of 
consiverable capacity, to be located in 
De . Later, however, due possibly 
to th: prohibition act and the reduction 
umption of corn grits, the com- 
cided to change the milling equip- 
rom corn to wheat. A contract, 


pany 


me 


the re, was made with the Nordyke & 
Marmion Co. for the mill that has recent- 
ly 1 completed, having a capacity of 
1,200 bbls daily. 


| plant is modern, and as nearly 


fireproof as possible. The mill building 
is stories high, exclusive of a texas. 
It »f brick and heavy mill construc- 
tion, and protected by automatic sprink- 
let d dry-pipe system. There are 21 
st of rolls, Nordyke & Marmon 
n 8 sifters, 4 reels, 16 purifiers, 10 
di ollectors; bran dusters and other 
mill equipment, largely manufactured by 
tl 1rdyke & Marmon Co. The Indus- 
trial! Appliance Co., of Chicago, has its 
pr installed. On the main floor are 
st flour packers, automatic scales, etc. 
I is a complete laboratory, in which 
“ tested all of the mill’s products. 

ining the mill is a concrete eleva- 
to h a capacity of 200,000 bus. 

mill and elevator are operated by 
el ity manufactured from power at 
the :pany’s own plant. 


American Hominy Co. has felt for 
m years that Decatur was an excel- 
le int for corn-milling, and is certain 


tl e same is true in relation to wheat- 
m This is largely due to the fact 


tl ere are five railroads, offering the 
st of shipping facilities, not alone 
f¢ taining wheat from the North- 
nd Southwest, but also for rout- 
eat products to all points in the 


I Southeast and the central states. 

O balance of the present crop the 

fle oduced will be largely from hard 
wheat. 


officers of the company are: J. H. 


B Jr., president; Ernest Knefler, 

( ‘sident; J. E. Richards, secre- 
t d treasurer; H. H. Corman, gen- 
el ianager; A. J. Gardner, manager 
of wheat flour department. The su- 


endent is W. N. Chumard. Mr. 
G r has been with the organization 
0 few months, having been connect- 
e several years with the Kansas 


] Mills Co. Prior to the time he 
he associated with the American 
H Co., he was with the Moses Bros. 


M t Great Bend, Kansas. The Chi- 

fice is under the management of 
S Miniter; New York City office, J. 
H nung, and New Orleans, J. Hy. 
I 


company’s brands consist of the 
ng: “R—Purity,” a family flour; 
( the Top,” a bakers flour; “Homco,” 
er cent flour, and “Hudnuts’ Fam- 
ur,” which is a special brand for 





rn trade, 
C. H. CHatten. 
WISCONSIN 
VAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 28.—Flour 


s this week was very light. Most 
ive fair orders on hand, but have 
nable to obtain shipping directions 
lent quantity to prevent accumu- 
The trade generally is afraid to 
p at the present time. Millers re- 
ery little business booked. The car 
m has shown no improvement. 
are expecting to sell the Grain 
some straight flour next 
Offerings of milling wheat were 
ind mill stocks were reduced, but 

cts are for freer offerings. 
ice city brands of hard spring 
patent were reduced to $13.50@ 
» With straight at $12.10@12.40, in 
1 ¥’s. The call for clear was slow. 
millers were able to place a mod- 


rete amount of faney with the trade, 
vue demand for lower grades was excep- 


tionally light. Stocks here are ample to 
meet the requirements for the present. 
Prices were quoted at $9@10.50, in cot- 
ton 1/,’s. 

The call for Kansas patent was quiet. 
Most jobbers have plenty on hand, and 
are selling to the small trade in small 
lots. Large bakeries have good stocks, 
and are not in the market. Some are 
supplied for the next 60 days. Quota- 
tions were $12.50@13, in cotton 1’s. 

There was some improvement in the 
demand for rye flour. Most mills made 
sales this week, and expect to operate 
fairly well next week. The demand came 
from all sections, and inquiry was good. 
Millers look for a revival of business, and 
have been buying considerable rye. Ship- 
ping directions came in moderately well, 
and shipments have been made as fast as 
cars could be secured. Prices were quot- 
ed at $8.30@8.80 for white, $7.70@8.40 
for straight, and $6.50@7.20 for dark, 
in cotton 1/’s. 

Demand for corn flour continues good. 
Millers are operating well, and made 
some fair sales this week. With better 
car service, millers would be able to make 
liberal shipments, as they have good book- 
ings on hand. Corn meal was in mod- 
erate demand, and grits sold well. Corn 
flour was offered at $3.75, corn meal at 
$3.70, and grits at $3.65, in 100-lb cottons. 


Outside mills report quiet trade in 
wheat flour. Most of the representatives 
in Milwaukee say that the trade is well 
supplied. Stocks here are fairly liberal. 
Prices were quoted at $13.60@14, in cot- 
ton Y,’s. 

MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week . . 24,000 13,000 54 
Last week ........ 24,000 12,000 50 
Limat YOO .ccssesce 18,000 10,700 57 
Two years ago..... (Ce | eerrer ~ 


MILLFEED 

There was a firmer feeling this week, 
due to the light operation of mills and 
colder weather. Inquiry was better from 
most sections, but the East continues to 
hold off. Middlings were in best de- 
mand, and advanced $1 per ton, the 
spread now being $5.50 over bran. Of- 
ferings have been light from millers, who 
are well sold up on middlings. Flour 
middlings did not advance, and some of 
the millers have some to sell, but were 
not able to draw attractive bids. Ship- 
pers were skeptical about buying, and 
were willing to sell at mills’ quotations. 
There was a better demand for rye mid- 
dlings, and prices advanced close to 
standard middlings price. The call for 
red dog was slow, and some of the ship- 
pers are storing. The state trade was 
fair, country dealers buying in mixed 


1037 


cars with flour. Mills report a good 


mixed-car trade. 
NOTES 


The Blodgett-Holmes Milling Co. 
Janesville, has filed articles reducing its 
authorized capital stock from $275,000 to 
$100,000. According to President Frank 
H. Blodgett, there is no significance in 
the action, which is merely a natural step 
to change the amount of capital to con- 
form to the needs of the enterprise. 


Carstens Bros., Brillion, have engaged 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Minneapolis, to 
prepare estimates for general remodel- 
ing and enlarging of their flour mill. The 
wheat-cleaning and tempering depart- 
ment is to be especially an object of im- 
provement. C. A. Weaver, of Minneap- 
olis, is in charge of the project. 

The Charles A. Krause Milling Co., 
Milwaukee, has awarded contracts for a 
$40,000 warehouse to provide much-need- 
ed storage room. At the annual meeting 
Charles A. Kimnach, manager of the 
offices at Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, New 
York and Boston, was elected a vice- 
president. Officers re-elected are: presi- 
dent, Charles A. Krause; vice-presidents, 
William F. Lippert, Carl G. Rooks; sec- 
retary, W. A. Zahn; treasurer, I. A. 
Krause; general superintendent, J. L. 
Leach. The company is one of the larg- 
est manufacturers of feed in the United 
States. H. N. Witson. 
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The flour market remains exceptional- 
ly quiet. Buyers have continued to act 
with caution, owing to the heavy stocks 
here and elsewhere. 

At a very important meeting of flour 
men, on the evening of Feb. 26, it de- 
veloped that there is still far more flour 
in store in Chicago than the trade has 
believed. Among those who contributed 
to this discovery were representatives of 
the leading Minneapolis mills in Chicago, 
managers of the flour departments of 
wholesale groceries, and salesmen of the 
city mills. 

Credit with many grocers is not as 
satisfactory as during ordinary times, 
and mill agents are not anxious to force 
delivery of flour purchased some time 
ago. Another trade hindrance, of late, 
has been the railroad embargoes, which 
have tied up flour here, and it is not un- 
usual to hear of millers trying to force 
sales of their transit tonnage. 

In Chicago there is practically no open 
public storage to be had for flour or mill 
products. The flour-owner also faces the 
unpleasant advanced storage fee of lic 
bbl for the first month. However, for 
each additional month the cost is re- 
duced somewhat.. Should the owner wish 
to market his holdings, say to city bak- 
ers, he is obliged to pay 20c bbl cartage 
within a zone of about five miles from 
the center of the city. Should the flour 
be sold on basis of delivery into the bake- 
shops, there is an additional charge of 2c 
bbl for “humping,” as it is termed in the 
trade. 

The Grain Corporation is very active in 
pushing its flour to the trade in this zone. 
Today most of the retail stores are of- 
fering the government flour at $1.50 for 
24Y,-lb sacks, while Pillsbury’s Best, 
Gold Medal and Ceresota are at $1.75@ 
1.83. The retail price named by the 
Minneapolis mill agents today is $14.50 
bbl in cotton, and to the car-lot trade 
75c less. 

It was said, when the government took 
over the control of wheat and fixed zone 
prices, that the valuation on flour would 
be steady; that there would not be any 
sudden changes in quotations, as there 
would be no occasion for them. Those 
who made this prediction surely realized, 
the fore part of this week, that they were 
wrong, for flour values have bobbed 
around as in pre-war times. On Tues- 
day and Wednesday several mills in the 
Southwest reduced their quotations to 
$10.65@10.75 bbl for 95 per cent grades. 
No sooner had the trade become familiar 
with the low level than values were 
marked up 60@75c bbl. This sudden up- 
turn would not, ordinarily, have been 
welcomed by the trade, as a whole, but 
in this instance the owners of flour—and 
there are many—drew a sigh of relief 
when the reaction came. 

It is noticeable that the Chicago mills 
are again operating at almost full ca- 
pacity. ‘Their outturn represents, to a 
considerable extent, flour booked some 
days ago. These mills are having some 
trouble in obtaining wheat that was pur- 
chased of the Grain Corporation, but the 
hindrance has not been so acute as to 
cause any let-up in the operating of the 
mills. Cars are more plentiful than they 
were a few days ago. 

Output of Chicago mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
DT IEEE Ste cpe es cccenese 24,750 93 
Sh oh 0665.00 66s cee 25,750 95 
ME EAG9 cnn occcedesd 23,000 8&8 
Two years ago ..........+. 19,760 65 





THE CORN MARKET 

Removal of the 200,000-bu limit on in- 
dividual trading in corn has been fol- 
lowed by an advance to nearly the high- 
est price of the season for May corn, 
and to the highest for February and 
March delivery. Instead of having a de- 
pressing effect, as many of the trade had 
counted on, it broadened speculative ac- 
tivity on the buying side. A majority of 
the local and New York traders were 
short when the lid was removed, and the 
coveting movement that followed sent 
prices upward. Other influential bullish 


buying of barley here, and advanced 
prices. 
THE WHEAT MARKET 


Wheat prices were influenced moderate- 
ly by the action of the Minneapolis and 
Kansas City markets. Their advance was 
more marked than at Chicago, while re- 
cently the weakness displayed was re- 
flected here. Local millers have not tak- 
en hold to any extent, while outside mill- 
ers have bought a little. Offerings have 
been light and prices have hardened, 
especially on the hard winters. 

The high percentage of operating by 
Chicago millers, which stands out strik- 
ingly as compared with that of other 
points, being 95 to 100 per cent of late, 
against around 40 to 45 per cent for the 
average of the country, is due to the 
Grain Corporation giving one of the local 
mills a large amount of business to en- 
able it to fill its orders in the local field 
for flour. It has been more profitable 
to have the flour ground locally than to 
bring it here from other points, especial- 
ly from New York, where stocks are said 
to be larger. The wheat has been fur- 
nished by the Grain Corporation. ‘ 

Practically all the wheat owned by the 
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factors were the disappointing movement 
from the country to Chicago, although 
primary receipts have been larger than 
in recent weeks, and exceed last year’s. 

There is a belief that the big move- 
ment is over for the next few months 
and, with no accumulation of supplies 
and with liberal sales already made to 
the East, there is no prospect of getting 
a good supply of corn. Cash values have 
advanced as fast as futures. There has 
been active buying of May and selling of 
July and September, which congested the 
May and weakened the deferred futures. 
Technically, the situation in May is 
strong, while the disposition of the 
speculator is to discount all possible con- 
tingencies by selling the July and Sep- 
tember. A week ago, May and July 
corn were only 3c apart, but the ‘spread 
has widened to over 6c, 

Interest in corn-trading has enlarged, 
to the detriment of that in oats and rye. 
These grains have failed to follow the ad- 
vance in corn to any extent, and have at 
times declined while corn advanced. 
Large speculators who were in corn and 
oats took their profits early in the week 
and went into corn, while there was no 
increase in the outside interest to take 
the load. Cash business in oats in the 
East has improved, although it has not 
been reflected to any extent in the West. 
One striking feature in the oat market is 
the unusual premiums, 6@7c over May 
for No. 3 whites and 714,@81,c over for 
No. 2 whites. 

Baltimore continues to bid for cash 
rye, paying 121,@12%4c over Chicago 
May, track, Baltimore, for No. 2, getting 
moderate-sized lots. The seaboard has 


reported 2,000,000 bus rye taken for ex- 
port within a week, although the buying 
here did not reflect so large a volume. It 
is said that Omaha traders are heavily 
long on rye at higher prices. 

Drouth in California has caused heavy 


Grain Corporation here has been sold. 
The price is 17c over the basic. Ship- 
ments of wheat sold some time ago con- 
tinue on a moderate scale, and would be 
larger were cars available. Stocks are 
steadily decreasing, and at the beginning 
of the week were 10,016,000 bus. 

Boats are offered for loading wheat 
and rye at the opening of navigation at 
3c to Buffalo, with no chartering. 


DEATH OF S. WARREN LAMSON 

S. Warren Lamson, who with his broth- 
er, the late L. J. Lamson, founded the 
grain commission house of Lamson Bros. 
& Co., died of pneumonia at Pasadena, 
Cal., Feb. 25. Mr. Lamson retired from 
activity in the grain business in 1906, al- 
though maintaining his headquarters at 
the office. He leaves a family of two 
daughters. Funeral will be held in Chi- 
cago, March 3. 

BOARD OF TRADE PENSIONS 

The Chicago Board of Trade is pre- 
paring a pension system for its employees 
after they reach the age of 60 years. It 
is proposed to retire them when neces- 
sary. The compensation is to be based 
on the average salary received in the last 
five years of employment, but at no time 
to be above $1,800. 


ARMOUR GIFT TO INSTITUTE 


J. Ogden Armour has given $6,000,000 
to the Armour Institute of Technology 
founded in 1892 by P. D. Armour, his 
father. The elder Armour gave $3,650,- 
000 to the school, and his widow and son 
have made donations that will run well 
into the millions. Mr. Armour has 
bought 80 acres of land at Seventy-fifth 
Street and Yates Avenue for a new site 
for the institution, at a cost of about 
$1,000,000. Robert J. Dunham, assistant 
to Mr. Armour, speaking of the plan, says 
no set sum to obtain the achievement of 
Mr. Armour’s ideals has been made. He 
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will first comb the earth to obtai;, the 
best men possible to form a commission 
which will make his plans for him and 
then carry them out. No one has been 
selected as yet, and it may be a year be. 
fore the commission is assembled. |t jg 
proposed to accommodate 1,000 students 
at a time. They are to be carefully ce. 
lected because of their ability, regar:iless 
of wealth or poverty. It is Mr. Armour’s 
idea that the student corps shall |e q 
 sanasag one, and that when the students 
eave the institution their service: \yjj| 
be eagerly sought for. 
NOTES 

A Board of Trade membership s«\;) at 
$9,800, net to the seller, the lowe | jn 
over a month. 

Several of the business men of Lin oln, 
Ill.; have under consideration the )\|,0- 
ing of a contract for a mill for the 1u- 
facturing of wheat and cereal prow )cts, 

E. M. Kaegel, who has been suj).rin- 
tendent in the mill of the Sutherland 
Flour Mills Co., Cairo, Ill, is in Chicago, 
He recently resigned his position, is 
open for engagement. 

Cottrell & Witherel have succee: to 
the wholesale flour and feed busin: .s of 
C. W. Franke & Co., Elgin, Ill. } 


Cottrell and Witherel were for:ecrly 
connected with the Quaker Oats C hi- 
cago. 


The Sheffield-King Milling Co., \in- 
neapolis, has made arrangements, through 
D. C. Graham, assistant sales-ma: ver, 
with Jacobs, Stanek & Irvine, flow: |yro- 
kers, to handle their durum wheat })rod- 
ucts in Chicago. 

Discount rates at the Federal Reserve 
Bank have been advanced from 4 05 
per cent on certificates of indebt: 
Discount rates range 5@6 per cx ind 
on war finance corporation bonds e7 
per cent for 16 to 90 days. 

The Chicago & North Western R vad 
has given notice that it has re-estal)|ished 
its passenger ticket office at Clark and 
Adams streets as heretofore. It the 
only road that has broken away froin the 
central union ticket office establis| hy 
the government. 

The flour inspection department the 
Chicago Board of Trade reports that cars 
of flour arriving here are heavier than 
ever before. This shows that mill ire 
using all available tonnage, possibly due 
to scarcity of cars. Many cars, 0! late, 
have contained 500 to 550 bbls. 

Among the visitors in Chicago during 
the week were J. L. Rodney, president 
of the Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co. and the Warrensburg (Mo.) \iills; 
George E. Manschot, of Bernhard Stern 
& Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, and J. O. Laird, 
sales-manager of the Omaha b.) 
Flour Mills Co. 

A cable received Feb. 26, dated 
from Secretary A. P. Husband, the 
Millers’ National Federation, was the 
effect that he would be unable to sail 
from Rotterdam, on the steamer [otter- 
dam, today, Feb. 28, but instead wil! sail 
from Southampton, Wednesday, rch 
3, on the White Star steamer Adri 


Deliveries of cash corn for February 
contract for the month are 275,000 bus, 
of which 160,000 bus were in the last two 
days. From now until next December 


ble 


nothing below No. 3 corn is deliv: 
on future contract. The discount on 
No. 3 is 214c for mixed and 2c for white 
and yellow. No. 1 white and _ yellow 
brings 14c premium. 

The St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co. has 
opened an office in Chicago in Rooni 609, 
the Temple Building, corner of La Salle 
and Monroe streets. The office will take 
charge of business in this territory, in- 
cluding Chicago, Illinois and Inc :ana, 
and will be headquarters for 1. N. 
Lathrop, general sales representatiy«, 0. 
F. Johnson, Aurora, Ill, and Willi J. 
Minter, Chicago. Miss Anna F. Levin- 
son, who has been in the St. Paul office 
for some time, is to have charge the 
Chicago office. 
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The Farm Loan Board announc« 
earnings of Federal Farm Loan | 
during six months ending Nov. | 
$858,033, a gain of more than $250,000 
over the previous half-year earnings and 
an increase of approximately $65),000 
over the profits of banks for the corre- 
sponding six months a year ago. 
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illustrations shown herewith repre- 
views of the new flour mill of the 
ican Hominy Co., at Decatur, IIl. 
il offices are located at Indian- 


American Hominy Co. engaged in 
s in 1902, operating eight corn 
The business has been entirely de- 
to producing corn products and it 
company’s intention about a year 
increase its plants. Contracts 
re were let for buildings and 
ent requisite for a corn mill of 
rable capacity, to be located in 
Later, however, due possibly 
prohibition act and the reduction 
umption of corn grits, the com- 
ecided to change the milling equip- 
rom corn to wheat. A contract, 
re, was made with the Nordyke & 
m Co. for the mill that has recent- 
1 completed, having a capacity of 
bbls daily. 
plant is modern, and as nearly 
of as possible. The mill building 
stories high, exclusive of a texas. 
if brick and heavy mill construc- 
nd protected by automatic sprink- 
d dry-pipe system. There are 21 
of rolls, Nordyke & Marmon 
8 sifters, 4 reels, 16 purifiers, 10 
ollectors; bran dusters and other 
juipment, largely manufactured by 
rdyke & Marmon Co. The Indus- 
\ppliance Co., of Chicago, has its 
installed. On the main floor are 
our packers, automatic scales, etc. 
s a complete laboratory, in which 
tested all of the mill’s products. 
oining the mill is a concrete eleva- 
h a capacity of 200,000 bus. 
mill and elevator are operated by 
ity manufactured from power at 
npany’s own plant. 
\merican Hominy Co. has felt for 
years that Decatur was an excel- 
int for corn-milling, and is certain 
e same is true in relation to wheat- 
This is largely due to the fact 
ere are five railroads, offering the 
t of shipping facilities, not alone 
jtaining wheat from the North- 
nd Southwest, but also for rout- 
eat products to all points in the 
Southeast and the central states. 
balance of the present crop the 
oduced will be largely from hard 
wheat. 
officers of the company are: J. H. 
Jr. president; Ernest Knefler, 
ident; J. E. Richards, secre- 
d treasurer; H. H. Corman, gen- 
iunager; A. J. Gardner, manager 
wheat flour department. The su- 
endent is W. N. Chumard. Mr. 
has been with the organization 
few months, having been connect- 
several years with the Kansas 
Mills Co. Prior to the time he 
associated with the American 
Co., he was with the Moses Bros. 
t Great Bend, Kansas. The Chi- 
fice is under the management of 
Miniter; New York City office, J. 
ung, and New Orleans, J. Hy. 


company’s brands consist of the 
ng: “R—Purity,” a family flour; 
the Top,” a bakers flour; “Homco,” 
ver cent flour, and “Hudnuts’ Fam- 

’ which is a special brand for 





rn trade, 
C. H. CHatren. 
WISCONSIN 
VAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 28.—Flour 


s this week was very light. Most 
have fair orders on hand, but have 
nable to obtain shipping directions 
ficient quantity to prevent accumu- 
The trade generally is afraid to 
ip at the present time. Millers re- 
ery little business booked. The car 
on has shown no improvement. 
are expecting to sell the Grain 
‘ation some straight flour next 
Offerings of milling wheat were 
ind mill stocks were reduced, but 
ts are for freer offerings. 
ice city brands of hard spring 
patent were reduced to $13.50@ 


( 


, with straight at $12.10@12.40, in 


'S. The call for clear was slow. 
millers were able to place a mod- 
amount of fancy with the trade, 


‘ demand for lower grades was excep- 
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tionally light. Stocks here are ample to 
meet the requirements for the present. 
Prices were quoted at $9@10.50, in cot- 
ton 1/,’s. 

The call for Kansas patent was quiet. 
Most jobbers have plenty on hand, and 
are selling to the small trade in small 
lots. Large bakeries have good stocks, 
and are not in the market. Some are 
supplied for the next 60 days. Quota- 
tions were $12.50@13, in cotton 1,’s. 

There was some improvement in the 
demand for rye flour. Most mills made 
sales this week, and expect to operate 
fairly well next week. The demand came 
from all sections, and inquiry was good. 
Millers look for a revival of business, and 
have been buying considerable rye. Ship- 
ping directions came in moderately well, 
and shipments have been made as fast as 
cars could be secured. Prices were quot- 
ed at $8.30@8.80 for white, $7.70@8.40 
for straight, and $6.50@7.20 for dark, 
in cotton 1/,’s. 

Demand for corn flour continues good. 
Millers are operating well, and made 
some fair sales this week. With better 
ear service, millers would be able to make 
liberal shipments, as they have good book- 
ings on hand. Corn meal was in mod- 
erate demand, and grits sold well. Corn 
flour was offered at $3.75, corn meal at 
$3.70, and grits at $3.65, in 100-lb cottons. 


Outside mills report quiet trade in 
wheat flour. Most of the representatives 
in Milwaukee say that the trade is well 
supplied. Stocks here are fairly liberal. 
Prices were quoted at $13.60@14, in cot- 
ton ¥,’s. 

MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week 24,000 13,000 54 
Last week . 24,000 12,000 50 
Last year - 18,000 





10,700 57 


Two years 16,000 


MILLFEED 

There was a firmer feeling this week, 
due to the light operation of mills and 
colder weather. Inquiry was better from 
most sections, but the East continues to 
hold off. Middlings were in best de- 
mand, and advanced $1 per ton, the 
spread now being $5.50 over bran. Of- 
ferings have been light from millers, who 
are well sold up on middlings. Flour 
middlings did not advance, and some of 
the millers have some to sell, but were 
not able to draw attractive bids. Ship- 
pers were skeptical about buying, and 
were willing to sell at mills’ quotations. 
There was a better demand for rye mid- 
dlings, and prices advanced close to 
standard middlings price. The call for 
red dog was slow, and some of the ship- 
pers are storing. The state trade was 
fair, country dealers buying in mixed 
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cars with flour. 
mixed-car trade. 


Mills report a good 


NOTES 


The Blodgett-Holmes Milling Co. 
Janesville, has filed articles reducing its 
authorized capital stock from $275,000 to 
$100,000. According to President Frank 
H. Blodgett, there is no significance in 
the action, which is merely a natural step 
to change the amount of capital to con- 
form to the needs of the enterprise. 

Carstens Bros., Brillion, have engaged 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Minneapolis, to 
prepare estimates for general remodel- 
ing and enlarging of their flour mill. The 
wheat-cleaning and tempering depart- 
ment is to be especially an object of im- 
provement. C. A. Weaver, of Minneap- 
olis, is in charge of the project. 

The Charles A. Krause Milling Co., 
Milwaukee, has awarded contracts for a 
$40,000 warehouse to provide much-need- 
ed storage room. At the annual meeting 
Charles A. Kimnach, manager of the 
offices at Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, New 
York and Boston, was elected a vice- 
president. Officers re-elected are: presi- 
dent, Charles A. Krause; vice-presidents, 
William F. Lippert, Carl G. Rooks; sec- 
retary, W. A. Zahn; treasurer, I. A. 
Krause; general superintendent, J. L. 
Leach. The company is one of the larg- 
est manufacturers of feed in the United 
States. H. N. Wrrson. 





New Flour Mill of the American Hominy Co, at Decatur, Ill. 
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WHEN CONTRACT LAPSES 


Mill Wins Decision on Point That Contract 
Buyer Must Give Timely Ship- 
ping Instructions 


The Dowling-Martin Grocery Co., 
Ozark, Ala., has been nonsuited in an at- 
tempt to recover damages against the 
J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas, on account of non-delivery of 
two cars of flour ordered Jan. 8, 1917. 
The Alabama supreme court finds that 
the mill justifiably canceled the contract 
for failure of the plaintiff to give ship- 
ping instructions within a reasonable 
time. (83 So. 486.) The suit was found- 
ed upon a contract formed by corre- 
spondence as follows: 

Responding to solicited quotations, 
plaintiff instructed the mill by wire to 
“book two cars.” Two days later—Jan. 
10—the mill confirmed the contract “on 
the basis of $10.80 for White Crest in 

‘ cotton, delivered Ozark,” stating that 
shipping instructions were awaited and 
that much higher prices were looked for. 

March 8, plaintiff gave general routing 

instructions to cover all shipments that 

should be made to plaintiff. In response 
to request for quotation on the same 
brand of flour, the mill wired plaintiff 

March 28 a price of $11.05. Two days 

later, plaintiff telegraphed: “Ship at once 

on contract 240 sacks forty-eights, 1,200 

sacks twenty-fours White Crest, same 

route. Rush shipment.” The mill re- 

plied: “Your contract expired March 8, 

1917. Price today $11.50 Crest. Shall 

we ship?” The mill’s letter confirming 

this telegram stated that the flour was 
booked for 60 days’ shipment, and that 
the mill regretted that it had not been 
ordered out within the contract period. 

Plaintiff telegraphed back that the mill 

should have advised that it was canceling, 

that confirmation did not specify a time 
limit on the contract, and that shipment 
at the contract price was insisted upon. 

The mill replied: “We never book for 

shipment over 60 days, and cannot ac- 
cept directions now.” About one month 
later, plaintiff again requested quotations 
on same flour, but the mill declined to 
make any. May 8, 1917, plaintiff wired: 
“Ship at once on contract 140 bbls White 
Crest in forty-eight sacks; 300 bbls in 
twenty-four sacks. Ship at once, or we 
will buy for your account, charging you 
with any difference.” Reiterating its re- 
fusal to deliver, the mill closed the corre- 
spondence with the statement: “For you 
to come in, four months after you made 
this purchase, with specifications, and ex- 
pect us to reinstate the order, is some- 
thing that we cannot see our way clear 
to do.” 

The trial judge ruled, as a matter of 
contract interpretation, that plaintiff had 
no right to recover. Affirming this deci- 
sion, the supreme court says in part: 

“Defendant says that, no time limit for 
compliance being fixed, payment or direc- 
tion and demand for shipment must be 
made by plaintiff within a reasonable 
time after making the contract; that de- 
fendant was only bound to deliver within 
a reasonable time after compliance and 
request for shipment. The correspond- 
ence confirming acceptance of the order 
contained defendant’s specific statement 
that it awaited plaintiff’s shipping direc- 
tions. The contract relation of the par- 
ties, when the nature of the property 
dealt with is considered, was that the 
law implied: (1) A reasonable time with- 
in which direction for delivery should 
be -_— or payment of contract price 
made was of the essence of the contract; 
(2) that seller was under no obligation 
to ship until buyer had given shipping 
directions or until payment was made 
and accepted; (3) that the failure or re- 
fusal of buyer to direct shipment or 
indicate its willingness to accept the flour 
within a reasonable time after the book- 
ing of its order relieved the seller of 
any obligation to deliver the same. 

“What is a reasonable time for per- 
formance of a contract is determined by 
the circumstances of the case, and is a 
question of fact or of law. . . . If de- 
pendent upon disputed facts, extrinsic to 
the contract, the reasonable time be- 
comes a question of fact, and when it 
depends upon the construction of a con- 

tract and undisputed extrinsic facts, it 
is a matter of law... . 

“The argument of plaintiff is that, al- 
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though no time for performance is men- 
tioned in the contract, and a reasonable 
time for performance had elapsed from 
the making of the contract to the date 
when plaintiff ordered shipment of the 
flour, the contract was of binding ef- 
fect for the reason that defendant mill 
company had not notified the buyer that 
it had the specific quantity of flour to 
the credit of the plaintiff, and that, un- 
less the same was ordered shipped within 
a reasonable time, defendant would re- 
scind the contract or treat it as terminat- 
ed. We do not agree with this statement 
of the contract relation or obligation 
arising therefrom. [It is to be specially 
noted that no formal contract was en- 
tered into in this case and that there was 
no such stipulation for notice of cancel- 
lation as is provided in the uniform sales 
contract forms now in general use.] 

“It may be that the foregoing would 
be the correct rule to be applied if the 
facts had been that the grocery com- 
pany had ordered the flour shipped, or 
stipulated the date of shipping on mak- 
ing the contract, and defendant mill com- 
pany had shipped a portion of the flour 
of a grade different from that contract- 
ed, and had notified the purchaser that it 
had other flour of like grade to ship on 
its contract. Under such circumstances 
it would become the duty of the grocery 
company, desiring to terminate the con- 
tract within a reasonable time, to give 
the mill company notice of such intent, 
and the latter would have a reasonable 
time to procure and deliver flour of the 
quantity and quality sold, and, failing 
for such reasonable time so to do, the 
contract would be terminated. . . 

“Construing the terms of the instant 
contract, . . it must be said that it 
hecame plaintiff's obligation to make 
payment for the flour, or make arrange- 
ment satisfactory to defendant for the 
contract price, and order its shipment 
within a reasonable time after Jan. 8, 
1917. The contract disclosed fails to 
show that plaintiff directed or requested 
shipment of the flour or any part there- 
of within a reasonable time after the 
meeting of the minds of the parties.” 

A. L. H. Street. 


UTAH 


Ocpen, Uran, Feb. 28.—Though there 
was a slight reaction in the flour and 
grain markets of Utah and Idaho during 
the latter part of this week, there has 
been practically no new business for 
either the flour mills or the grain ele- 
vators. Some offers of wheat are being 
received, but at prices that are considered 
above the market, so sales have been ex- 
tremely limited. Movement of stored 
grain from Utah and Idaho elevators 
through the Ogden terminal to the Pa- 
cific Coast has continued, though in de- 
creased volume. 

Prices for soft white wheat during the 
week have been $2.10 bu, f.o.b. Ogden, or 
12c above the government guaranty. For 
hard winter wheat, which has become 
quite scarce in this district, the prices 
range $2.50@2.60 bu. 

Ogden quotations on flour for the week 
were: soft wheat patents, $11 bbl; blend- 
ed patents, $11.50 bbl, and straight hard 
wheat, $13 bbl, these being based on 49-lb 
cotton bags, f.o.b. Ogden. Offers to 
Memphis and Ohio River points were at 
$11.75 bbl for standard, and $12 bbl for 
soft spring patents and self-rising flours, 
basis 98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points. No Pacific Coast quotations on 
flour were given this week by northern 
Utah millers. 

The millfeed market has been steadier 
than either flour or wheat, with quota- 
tions of $48 ton, f.o.b. Ogden, for bran, 
and $50 ton f.o.b. Pacific Coast common 
points. A number of the smaller mills in 
Utah and southern Idaho have suspended 
operations temporarily, awaiting adjust- 
ment of market conditions, 


NOTES 


U. G. Holley, president of the Holley 
Milling Co., was in Los Angeles during 
the past week on business. 


Preparatory to the spring planting sea- 
son for sugar beets, operating officials of 
the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. held a conven- 
tion in Salt Lake during the past week. 
Utah, Idaho and Washington, in which 
the company has plants, were repre- 
sented. 


The Amalgamated Sugar Co., operat- 
ing seven sugar factories in Utah and 
Idaho, has announced that $500,000 will 
be expended in modernizing the Ogden 
plant and bringing it to a daily capacity 
of 1,200 tons of beets. Extensive im- 
provements are also to be made at the 
Lewiston and Twin Falls plants. 

Application has been made by D. D. 
McKay, president of the Weber County, 
Utah, farm bureau, for right to use 25,- 
000 acre feet of water diverted from 
Bear River at the point where it empties 
into Great Salt Lake, this water to be 
stored in a reservoir covering 3,200 acres 
and to be used along with supplies from 
the mountains in making 78,080 acres of 
Utah land more productive. The area 
affected practically surrounds Ogden. 


Showing the first decrease in flour pro- 
duction for a number of months, the re- 
port of M. H. Greene, manager of the 
Utah-Colorado office of the United States 
Grain Corporation, for the week ending 
Feb. 6, tells of a decline of 2,000 bbls 
for this state over the preceding week. 
Wheat receipts from farms were 36,000 
bus for that period, compared with 21,000 
bus for the previous week. Stocks in the 
Utah mills and elevators declined from 
999,000 bus to 974,000 bus. 

Movement of Utah and Idaho wheat 
during 1919 is shown by the annual re- 
port of car distribution of the Oregon 
Short Line. For wheat shipments during 
the year, the railroad supplied 7,131 cars 
to Utah, Idaho, and Montana. Of these, 
the Idaho division used 3,070 cars and the 
Montana division used 2,034. This wheat 
moved largely through the Pocatello and 
Ogden terminals. There were also sup- 
plied 860 cars for oat shipments and 
12,208 cars for hay and straw. 

Reports have been received by James 
W. Funk, federal fair price commissioner 
for Utah, of instances where, in spite of 
falling wheat prices, both locally and 
nationally, and also of heavy reductions 
made in flour prices at the basic mar- 
kets, prices have been actually increased 
to the Utah retailers of certain brands 
of flour. After receiving these reports, 
the price commissioner announced that he 
would summon several millers before him 
to ask reasons for this condition. He 
declared that the drop in prices during 
the past two weeks should have been at 
least 40c per 100 lbs. 

W. E. Zuppann. 





Shipping Board Ocean Rates 


Current rates established by the United 
States Shipping Board from north Atlantic 


ports to the United Kingdom, Spain and 
Italy, per 100 lbs: 
' a 
2 3 ASa 
a : ~~ @ 
Se § spe 
a8 = $2 
Commodities— pb? Q oO 
General cargo ....... +$1.00 $1.60 $1.70 $1.20 
Cereals and all other 
breakfast foods, in 
bags or cases ....... 1.00 ° 
Cottonseed meal ...... 1.00 1.75 1.75 
Cottonseed oil ........ 1.00 ‘ 
Flour—Barley, buck- 
wheat, corn, gluten, 
rice, rye, sago, semo- 
lina, wheat ........ 1.00 1.60 1.70 1.20 
Hominy feed ......... 1.00 ene oe ee 
Hominy and hominy 
meal, in bags ...... — 1.75 1.85 1.20 
Oll CAME 2 ccccccesccas 1.00 1.60 1.70 1.20 
*Rates to Avonmouth, Belfast, Bristol, 


Cardiff, Dublin, Glasgow, Hull, Leith, Liver- 
pool, London and Manchester. 
¢50c per cubic foot, ship’s option. 
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FLOUR CARGOES ARE LOsT 


Two Vessels Carrying Argentine Product to 
Alexandria Meet Disaster by Wreck- 
age and Fire 


Lonpon, Ewnc., Feb. 
Cable)—The steamer Aghiaparaskey; 
containing 6,000 tons of Argentine floyy 
has been wrecked, and the steamer kK; m- 
mel, with 4,000 tons of Argentine flour 
has been destroyed by fire. Both vessels 
were bound for Alexandria. ' 

This loss is likely to cause fresh 
mand for flour for Egypt. 

The duty on flour and grain ente 
South Africa has been withdrawn, oy 
to the drouth in South Africa and ,, 
tralia. C. F. G. Rar: 
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Wheat and Flour Stocks 

Estimating the wheat consumption jy 
the United States for the year ended J,:\; 
1, 1920, at 500,000,000 bus, seed 93,000): 
000, and exports to Feb. 1 at 145,000,000, 
the Daily Trade Bulletin figures {| 
there remains for export to July 1 and 
for carrying over on that date 202,000,000 
bus. Exports last year from Feb. 1 {o 
July 1 were 126,000,000 bus. Movem 
of wheat from the farms for the seven 
months ended Feb. 1, including that used 
for seed, was 601,000,000 bus, aga 
685,000,000 last year. On farms [eh 
1, estimated at 359,000,000 bus, comparvd 
with 240,000,000 last year. 

Flour stocks in the United States and 
Canada, Feb. 1, as estimated by the Daily 
Trade Bulletin, were 2,383,000 bbls, com- 
pared with 2,245,000 Jan. 1, and 1,665,000 
Feb. 1, last year. 

Wheat shipments from leading export- 
ing countries from July 1 aggregate 3))s,- 
855,000 bus, compared with 279,557,000 
the previous season. America exported 
211,658,000 bus, against 183,547,000 last 
year. 





Unfair Competition Alleged 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 28.—'The 
Federal Trade Commission has cited the 
Royal Baking Powder Co., New York 
City, in formal complaints alleging the 
use of unfair methods of competition in 
the manufacture and sale in interstate 
commerce of baking powders. ‘The re- 
spondent has 40 days in which to file an 
swers, after which the cases will be set 
down for trial. Joun J. Marrinay. 





Foreign Exchange Cable Rates 

The following rates for the week ended 
Feb. 21, as quoted by the Market Rep 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
proximate only, as they represent the \ 
of foreign moneys at New York at a certain 
hour during the day. These values fluct 
with the demand, which may change en 
within the hour, 


are ip- 


Wholesale Feed Prices 


Prices for feeds on Feb. 14, in dollars per ton, for ton lots or 


Bureau of Markets, Department of Agriculture: 





3 
ra 
a 
2 
COMMODITY— § 3 3 
a & =| 
Wheat bran— g a . 
Spring ..............+.+. 53.00 49.00 60.00 
Soft winter ............ 54.00 60.00 61.75 
Hard winter ........... 53.00 49.00 ee 
Wheat middlings— 
BPEIMG cccscccccoscccces BF.00 68.00 65.00 
Soft winter ............ 59.00 63.00 eees 
BEOPG WiMter 2... ceciscs 58.00 62.00 
Pe SRD - occ ccccere 56.00 52.00 
High protein meals— 
OO Se ere 84.00 «+. 80.00 
Cottongeed (41%) ...... 86.00 84.00 84.00 
Cottonseed (36%) .. epee cece sees 
Alfalfa meal No. 1 53.00 49.00 48.00 
Giutem Beek ciscicccccesss TORS -ncas 7.00 
PEGE BOO Bo cccccacsecs 69.00 68.00 65.00 
pe Peer ere Sees CUE socc 
Be WD oi-2 0 Fete ieee os o's 66.00 63.00 oes 


Par 

Countries— Coin value Highest Low 
England ..... Pound $4.8665 $3.485 $3 
France ....... Franc .1930 075 
Belgium ..Franc .1930 072 
er ey Lira .1930 .0573 
Switzerland ..Franc -1930 -165 
Germany ..Mark S))) rere 
a. eRe Mark -2382 0068 
Czecho- 

Slovakia ...Krone -2026 0105 
Jugo-Slavia ..Krone .2026 .008 
Roumania ...... Leu .1930 .015 ( 
BOGER ccccoceace Peso -1930 1770 
Denmark .....Krone .2680 1510 1 
Norway ...... Krone 2680 1750 1 
Sweden ...... Krona .2680 1890 1 
Netherlands Guilder 4020 37625 
Argentina .....Peso 1.0365 1.019 1.( 
BEE 6s esceus Peso 4985 -5225 
GO sc teicesan Yen 4985 4825 

China— 

Hongkong ...Dollar .8642 .98 
Shanghai ...... Tael 1.2020 1.60 1.5 
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. 56.00 --- 50.00 W 

ee 88.00 cece 85.00 83.00 95.00 0 
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AFFAIRS IN SOUTHERN EUROPE 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Colonel C. S. Coe, An American in Charge of Railroads and Industries in 
New Kingdom of the Jugo-Slavs, Writes of Food Supplies 
and Post-War Conditions in the Balkans 


w. T. Coe, president and treasurer of 
the Kensington (Minn.) Mills, Inc., has 
a letter from his brother, Col- 
S. Coe, director-general of rail- 
roads and industries for the new king- 
dom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, 
with headquarters at Belgrade, contain- 
h that is of interest to the mill- 
allied industries. 


received 
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Colonel Coe is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, in the class of 
1988, and holds a master’s degree from 
the engineering department of the same 


institution. He has had a notable career 
in his »fession, both in civil and mili- 
He was chief engineer of the 


ary | 

i & East Coast Railway during 
the period of the construction work over 
the Keys, and it was his record there 
that brought him to the attention of the 


War department at the opening of hos- 
tilities with Germany in 1917. He was 
given captaincy in the engineering 
corps, and later became colonel in com- 
mand of the 17th United States En- 
ginee! 

Under Colonel Coe’s direction the great 
docks .t Bordeaux were built, and it was 
while he was in charge of this work that 
he made the acquaintance of Herbert 
Hoover, who promptly offered him a po- 
sitior food administrator in the Bal- 
kans. ‘The army claimed prior rights to 
his s¢ es, however, and he retained his 
commission. At the end of the war he 
accepted an appointment from the new 
kingdom of Jugo-Slavia to take charge 
of railways and industries, and, after 

for the shipment of $25,000,- 
rth of supplies for the rail sys- 
tem of Jugo-Slavia, left for his new post 
at Belgrade on Nov. 1, 1919. 

Portions of Colonel Coe’s letter to his 
brother follow: 

“Inasmuch as we arrived here Nov. 
have been here more than five 
weeks, and like the place better all the 
time. There are many things which one 
must make allowances for; but when one 
thinks that for the last eight years these 
young men have had no other business 
on hand but to kill people, one must not 
be surprised at what he sees. The peo- 
ple have been in a sort of serfdom to 
some one or another of the powers for 
several centuries, and in all that time. no 
one r kept any promise which . was 
ever made to them. They therefore sus- 
pect ist everybody of some ulterior 
motive, and so far as I can see the Ameri- 
cans are the only people they can really 
trust; and they can’t quite understand 


arrang 
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why we should be honest and straight in 
our lings, when everybody else with 
whom they have dealt has always given 


them the worst of the bargain. 

“The University of Belgrade is locat- 
ed here, and is a pretty good school as 
those things go. The various depart- 
ments are at present scattered, but an 
ittempt is being made to collect them in 
one place in the southern part of the 
city on the hill between the Save and 
Danube rivers. 
_ “Germany is in bad shape. The social- 
ist is in control, and the American is 
despi ind insulted on every occasion. 

“A ia is on the verge of a hunger 
rey on; no food, no heat, no light, no 
mor Every effort is being made to 
hu od into Austria in time to pre- 
vent n, but it will require lots of it 
to { p about 8,000,000 people who have 
been short of food for more than five 
vea 

“Have just had a telegram followed 
by a letter from a man in Warsaw ask- 
Ing to try to let them trade petroleum 
for foodstuffs; principally fats and 
grains. Hungary is not quite able to 
ration her people fully. Roumania and 


Bulgaria are a little worse, and Turkey 
is in a condition which is really pitiable. 

“When people are hungry and cold 
they are desperate, and one who lives 


among them takes some chances. The 
people here are full fed, but short on 
fuel, but from what I see they are in 
better shape than any of the other eastern 
European countries, except possibly 


Czecho-Slovakia, which has plenty of coal, 
and fuel of other kinds. 

“Greece is, of course, in fine condition. 
Its money has a high purchasing power. 
So far as I know the Greeks have plenty 
of everything, but you know they have 
not been at war for some time. 

“This is now and always has been al- 
most entirely an agricultural country, 





portion of the urban population which 
uses white flour. 

“The people here make very good use 
of flour. They bake very good bread 
and the finest pastry I ever saw. The 
French pastry is famous, but these peo- 
ple have the French backed clear off the 
map. 

“The figures I give you are for old 
Serbia alone. No figures seem to be avail- 
able for the new portion of the kingdom, 
which was under Austrian control before 
the war. 

“Speaking of the kingdom, I believe it 
is a good government and with the pres- 
ent monarch the monarchial form is good. 
King Peter is old and very feeble, and 
lives in his house in the country. Alex- 


Colonel C. 8. Coe, Director-General of Railroads and Industries for the New Kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes 


with 85 per cent of the population on 
farms. Farms are mostly small, aver- 
aging only four or five hectares, and the 
farmer owns the land. There is no ten- 
ant farming here. They raise principally 
corn, cattle and hogs, although some 400,- 
000 hectares of old Serbia are sown in 
wheat, which is of a fairly good quality, 
and some 900,000 quintals are exported 
in either grain or flour at a value of some 
10,000,000 dinars. The wheat they ex- 
port is called “red wheat,” and while it 
is in good demand, the government is 
not entirely satisfied and new varieties 
are being brought in, principally from 
Hungary, which raises good wheat. They 
also raise oats, barley and millet. 

“These people did not grind much 
wheat till the tariff with Austria~-Hun- 
gary made them look elsewhere for mar- 
kets, with the result that they built mills 
and made flour for shipment abroad. The 
last figures I have seen show 17 modern 
mills in operation, producing over 600,- 
000 quintals of flour. The peasants use 
practically no wheat flour, only corn, and 
therefore this production leaves a large 
quantity for export, after feeding that 


ander, the son, is regent, and is a very 
fine young man. I have not met him as 
yet for the reason that he left for France 
about the time I arrived, and he has not 
yet returned, although he is expected this 
week. Apparently he has the absolute 
respect of every one of his subjects. He 
speaks proudly of the fact that his 
grandfather was a peasant, and he is as 
democratic as any one you ever saw.” 





Foodstuff Gifts for Germany 

The British Board of Trade Journal 
contains a report from the British com- 
mercial commissioner in Berlin regarding 
the importation of foodstuffs and other 
articles in small quantities. In principle 
all goods which cross the frontier into 
Germany are subject to the authorization 
of the Reichskommissar fiir Aus and 
Einfuhrbewilligungen, Lutzow Ufer 6-8, 
Berlin, W. 10, but the customs officials 
have been authorized to admit the fol- 
lowing articles without import licenses: 
Papers, periodicals, and books; gifts, or 
so-called “Liebesgaben”; and small post- 
al parcels containing necessaries of life 
purchased abroad, 
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“Liebesgaben” are defined as consign- 
ments by freight or by post containin 
gifts of sundry necessaries of life an 
articles for personal use for which the 
sender expects no payment. The deci- 
sion whether these conditions have been 
complied with rests with the German 
customs officials, who have instructions to 
be lenient. No weight limit is imposed, 
and consignments of this nature are en- 
tirely free from import restrictions and 
are not liable to confiscation, but the 
regulations as regards payment of im- 
port duty vary according as the con- 
signee is a private individual or a benev- 
olent society. 

American Commercial Attaché Ed- 
wards reports from The Hague that, ac- 
cording to a German decree of Dec. 29, 
1919, the former limit of five kilos on 
“Liebesgaben” for private individuals 
has been removed, and there are ap- 
parently no restrictions upon the size or 
contents of packages sent as gifts. It 
is understood also that new or used 
clothing, not intended for sale, is ad- 
mitted free of duty. 

The reports from the British commer- 
cial commissioner indicate that parcels 
not exceeding five kilos in weight, for the 
personal use of the consignee and his de- 
pendents, are entirely duty free, not onl 
as regards flour, meat, rice, barley, lard, 
drippings, condensed milk, etc., but also 
articles normally dutiable, such as cof- 
fee, cocoa, tea, soap, clothes, etc. The 
amount of duty-free tobacco the parcel 
may contain is limited, however, to two 
kilos (4.4 lbs). 

Consignments of gifts addressed to the 
“Deutsche Zentral-Ausschuss fiir die 
Amerika Hilfe, Schoneberger, Ufer, Ber- 
lin,” or to any other benevolent society 
for distribution, are free of duty in any 
quantity. At the request of the con- 
signor the “Zentral Ausschuss fiir die 
Amerika Hilfe” will forward single con- 
signments duty free to specified persons, 
provided that the articles appear to be 
intended for the personal use of the re- 
cipient and his dependents. 

In forwarding “Liebesgaben” to a pri- 
vate individual it is desirable to state on 
the customs declaration form that the 
contents are a gift for the personal use 
of the recipient. 

In order that persons residing in Ger- 
many who have no friends abroad shall 
be able to obtain parcels of necessaries 
from firms abroad on payment, postal 
parcels, not excceding five kilos (11 lbs) 
gross weight, containing necessaries for 
the personal use of the importer, may be 
imported without a special license. 





Weights and Measures of Denmark 

The law of May 4, 1907, made the in- 
ternational metric system the legal stand- 
ard of weights and measures in Denmark. 
This system is now used exclusively in the 
customs and all public services, and the 
old standards are no longer permitted 
except in Iceland. Two years after the 
passage of the act of May 4, 1907, the 
use of the metric system was made com- 
pulsory in all the trades. The only ex- 
ceptions are: 

(a) In connection with the law of 
Feb. 14, 1868, permitting the use of the 
established system of apothecaries’ 
weights and measures, and the law of 
April 16, 1873, giving the legally-pre- 
scribed weights for precious metals; ¢b) 
in the case of foreign goods in the origi- 
nal packages imported and offered for 
sale; (c) in the case of manufactured 
Danish lumber and wood products to be 
reckoned according to the foreign stand- 
ards in use in the country in which they 
are to be sold; (d) in connection with 
the law of March 13, 1867, and supple- 
mentary regulations governing the meas- 
urement of ships; (e) in the measure- 
ment of land areas, in which case the old 
standard of square ells may be employed 
until the year 1925. 

Although it is the intention of the 
Danish government to make the metric 
system the exclusive system of weights 
and measures, the old standards are still 
used by some of the population. To meet 
this condition a decree has been passed 
compelling all retail dealers using both 
the metric system and former systems to 
hang in their places of business, or other- 
wise to bring to the attention of their 
customers, a legally-authorized table set- 
ting forth the equivalents of the one sys- 
tem in terms of the others. 
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MILLERS AND THE GRAIN CORPORATION 





Letter Presented to Senate Agricultural Committee During Hearing on 
Gronna Bill Indicates Attitude of Trade Toward Govern- 
ment Agency and the Wheat Guaranty 


The following: letter of protest, pre- 
sented to the Senate agricultural com- 
mittee during the hearing on Senator 
Gronna’s bill for the immediate abolition 
of the Grain Corporation, gives a com- 
prehensive summary of the millers’ atti- 
tude toward the Grain Corporation and 
the wheat price guaranty: 

To the Honorable Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry of the United 
States Senate, 

Washington, D. C., 

Gentlemen: The undersigned, repre- 
senting the millers of the United States, 
desire to protest against the discontinu- 
ance of the established agency created to 
carry out the provisions of the congres- 
sional acts of August 10, 1917, and 
March 4, 1919, as provided in Senate Bill 
3844, Calendar 368. 

We believe it is advisable to present 
our views by this method of a written 
statement, rather than to attempt to ap- 
pear before you with more general state- 
ments, realizing the demands on your 
time, and the importance of other meas- 
ures that must have your consideration. 
Your committee is in charge of legisla- 
tion affecting the agricultural interests 
of the nation, and must, of necessity, give 
very careful consideration to any pro- 
posed bill that may affect that interest, 
taking into consideration the welfare of 
the general public, and of course also 
give consideration to investments made in 
industries that might be affected by any 
sueh contemplated legislation. 

Governmental statistics have been fur- 
nished by different departments of the 
government, showing that the grain and 
milling industries have handled their 
turn-over on a percentage basis far be- 
low that of other industries. The ma- 
jority of millers purchase their wheat 
supplies direct from producers, although 
there are large merchant millers located 
at terminal markets who _ purchase 
through established grain exchanges. 

The milling industry has kept pace 
with the production of wheat in the Unit- 
ed States which at the present time pro- 
duces 25 per cent of the world’s crop, 
against having only six or seven per cent 
of the world’s population. A market 
must be created for the surplus wheat 
production, since without such a market 
the farmer would be compelled to reduce 
his crop of wheat to the point where pro- 
duction would only equal domestic con- 
sumption. If.adverse legislation were 
enacted, it would be possible that this 
wheat crop would be decidedly restricted, 
as other parts of the world have climate 
and soil conditions similar to ours that 
could be readily developed, and they in 
turn could supply the needs of the con- 
suming foreign countries to whom, up to 
the present time, our surplus has been 
sold. 

THE MINIMUM PRICE GUARANTY 

During the war period, the President 
of the United States, under the authority 
of the Lever bill, guaranteed to the farm- 
ers of the United States a minimum price 
for the wheat crops of 1918 and 1919. 
The wheat guaranty bill, approved March 
4, 1919, provided the means of the ful- 
fillment of this government pledge as 
made by the President. The President 
appointed Julius H. Barnes, as Wheat 
Director, to carry out the provisions of 
this act, and those who are familiar with 
the purchasing and marketing of a wheat 
crop have realized the delicate commis- 
sion with which Mr. Barnes was in- 
trusted. 

The millers of the United States, who 
are the final purchasers of 75 per cent 
of the wheat produced in the United 
States, realized at the time of the enact- 
ment of the above legislation the position 
in which the wheat guaranty bill placed 
them as an industry. We realized that, 
under certain conditions, it would be im- 
possible for us to function financially as 
heretofore in the purchase of grain from 
the farmer or in the distribution of prod- 
ucts of wheat needed by the people of 
the United States. At the request of the 
Wheat Director, the various trades inter- 


ested in this problem held conferences in 
May and June of last year. These con- 
ferences extended for some weeks, and at 
that time various programmes were sug- 
gested and considered. The two most 
definite methods of procedure as sug- 
gested, were: 

First: To create governmental ma- 
chinery for the direct purchase of wheat 
from the producers and the sale of the 
wheat to millers, and possibly the pur- 
chase and sale of wheat products. 

Second: To make trade agreements 
with the various branches of the wheat- 
handling, milling and flour-distributing 
industries in a way which would make it 
safe for these industries to continue to 
function. 

The Wheat Director decided that the 
government could not undertake the di- 
rect purchase of wheat from the farmer, 
due to the fact that, if this procedure 
were followed, the guaranteed price 
would of necessity become the maximum 
price. We realized in entering into this 
agreement that we were dealing with an 
agency of the government, and that it 
was a national pledge on the part of the 
government to protect the producers of 
wheat according to the terms of the 
guaranty act, and the repurchaser of 
wheat according to the terms of the 
agreement, when such purchases were 
made. The guaranteed price has been 
the minimum price, not a maximum price, 
and as evidence thereof, the farmers of 
the United States have received for their 
wheat, based upon No. 2 grades, prices 
ranging from the guaranteed price to 
equal to over $3 per bushel. 


PROTECTION TO THE FARMERS 


The Wheat Director has protected the 
farmers of ,the United States in market- 
ing the crop of 1919 throughout the en- 
tire crop year. If the Wheat Director 
had not entered into these trade agree- 
ments with the various industries, it 
would have been necessary for the gov- 
ernment to become the direct purchaser 
of the farm crop, and as stated above, in 
that event, the guaranteed price would 
have become the maximum price. The 
trade conditions of the world have been 
such that it would have been practically 
impossible, on this crop, for the individ- 
ual miller or grain dealer to have ex- 
ported any large amount of wheat or 
flour. Ocean freight rates have been 
established by the United States Shipping 
Board that, in the opinion of many, have 
been excessive. The financial situation 
has been such that foreign purchasing 
agents have been compelled to pay from 
10 to 50 per cent increase over the pur- 
chase price in this country, due to the 
value of their currency compared with 
the value of the American dollar. To 
repeal or modify the present existing con- 
gressional acts under which the Wheat 
Director and the United States Grain 
Corporation are representatives of the 
President in carrying out the provisions 
of these acts, would be ill advised from 
an economic point of view, and if so 
repealed and the powers of the Wheat 
Director and the United States Grain 
Corporation be limited or restricted, the 
effect will, we believe, be far-reaching, 
particularly to the farmers who have not 
as yet disposed of their wheat. 

If we take the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates for the 
1919 crop, and deduct the actual deliv- 
eries to Jan. 30, last, we have still in 
farmers’ hands as of that date 200,000,000 
bushels of wheat. This estimate is borne 
out as moderate by private reports from 
various sections and states. Estimates 
are made that some states have yet 20 
to 30 per cent, or even more, remaining 
in farmers’ hands unmarketed. The 
grain dealers and millers of the United 
States have purchased freely of the farm- 
ers’ offerings, acting under the assurances 
in the signed agreement of the agency of 
the government that their investments in 
wheat would be protected on the basis 
of the guaranteed price to the producer. 
To repeal any of the provisions of the 
above legislation at the present time 


would violate the national public pledge, 
and this pledge should be recognized 
from an economic point of view by Con- 
gress. 

We believe your committee would be 
taking a desperate chance of creating 
great distress with those who have, under 
this national pledge, invested large sums 
of money in the wheat purchased under 
the provisions of their agreement with 
the governmental authorized agency, and 
why this question should be seriously con- 
sidered at this late date, with only four 
months in which the United States Grain 
Corporation or the Wheat Director can 
function, is beyond the comprehension of 
those who are in touch with the situation 
as it actually exists. 


WOULD DISTURB TRADE CHANNELS 


We, as millers, have sold to flour mer- 
chants and bakers the products of wheat, 
they buying under a separate contract 
with the United States Grain Corpora- 
tion, and millers have on their books 
contracts for future delivery of flour for 
a large percentage of the wheat now held. 
Should the contemplated bill become a 
law, it would create such a disturbance in 
trade channels that chaos would almost 
inevitably result. Your committee should 
be informed that millers and grain deal- 
ers, while owning large quantities of 
wheat during the marketing period of 
a crop, are in turn relieved from much 
of the liability of this investment by en- 
tering into sales contracts with flour and 
feed dealers, thus serving the purpose of 
a continued free marketing of wheat by 
the farmers, and at all times maintaining 
a continued flow of flour and feed to the 
consuming public. There has been no in- 
tentional withholding of wheat or flour, 
we believe, by the producers of wheat, or 
by the manufacturers of flour. It seems 
probable that any curtailment in market- 
ing has been on account of the inability 
of the Railroad Administration to fur- 
nish cars and give adequate service. Ev- 
ery car that it has been possible to ob- 
tain has been quickly loaded with the 
wheat purchased from the farmer, moved 
to terminal markets and sold to mills or 
delivered to the Grain Corporation. Your 
committee should seriously consider the 
financial result of doing away with the 
instrumentality that has been intrusted 
with the purchasing and the marketing of 
the wheat crop of 1919. The country 
elevators, operated by individuals, co- 
operative farmers’ associations and firms, 
that purchase wheat direct from the 
farmer, do so largely with money bor- 
rowez from local banks, and today it is 
a known fact that, due to inadequate 
transportation facilities, in almost every 
wheat-producing community these coun- 
try elevators are full of wheat. Many of 
these country banks have rediscounted 
these loans with correspondents at finan- 
cial centers, and they in turn with the 
Federal Reserve Banks. To pass this 
bill, or seriously @onsider it further, 
would place these bank loans in a ques- 
tionable class, and would undoubtedly 
add to the already overstrained credit 
situation of the United States. The coun- 
try grain dealer and the banker have re- 
garded the contract of the United States 
Grain Corporation with the grain dealer 
as a government pledge. 

The suggestion has been made by mem- 
bers of your committee in these hearings 
that the bill was intended to read, or 
if necessary would be changed to read, 
to the effect that the guaranty would be 
continued to May 31, 1920, but that the 
work of carrying out this guaranty 
should be transferred to another already 
established governmental agency. If the 
matter of the confusion that must result 
from such a drastic step, especially at 
this late date, is given consideration, we 
believe no one would care to assume the 
responsibility for such action. 

Banks were told last fall that the car- 
rying out of the wheat guaranty was to 
be by a business organization acting as 
a governmental agency. You are no 
doubt familiar with hardships imposed on 
business—some of them possibly to the 
breaking point—where men have been un- 
able to collect accounts long over due 
through usual governmental agencies. If 
this transfer were carried out, banks 
would immediately and very properly 
scrutinize the financial assets of their 
customers to whom they have loaned 
money on wheat, to ascertain whether 
these customers could weather a condi- 
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tion of possibly having to await the pay. 
ment of so-called wheat guaranty money 
for weeks, or months, or possibly 1 year 
or two. The strong could bear this scry. 
tiny of reserve resources—the weak could 
not. What might be the result? Who 
would care to assume the responsibility 
for the possible results? 


REASONS FOR OPPOSING BILL 


In advising you so fully as to condi. 
tions it has been with the desire o7 plac. 
ing before your committee as fully as 
possible our understanding of the wheat 
guaranty bill as an outgrowth of war 
conditions, and of our firm belie? that 
the Wheat Director and the Uniteg 
States Grain Corporation, acting as the 
agency of the government, could n have 
pursued any other method that woulq 
have been so beneficial to the pu)jic as 
a whole, including the producer, s the 
plan adopted, and put into effect for the 
handling of the 1919 wheat crop hy Mr. 
Barnes as Wheat Director. To sum- 


marize our reasons for protesting ayainst 
the passage of Senate Bill 3844, \o ye. 
quest you to consider: 

1. The President, through authority 
granted by Congress, guaranteed a wheat 
price to the farmer to June 1, 1920. The 


legislation provided that certain instry- 
mentalities could be set up, so that the 
wheat-buying, wheat-handling, the stor- 
age of wheat, the manufacture of wheat 
into wheat products, and the distriution 
of the wheat products through the deal- 
ers and bakers, could be carried out in 
a manner that would be practical, and 
would safeguard the public interests. 


2. The trades, from the farmer (o the 
baker and grocer, have, for eight months, 
placed absolute dependence upon the 
agreements as entered into with the goy- 
ernment, through its agency, the United 
States Grain Corporation, and if these 
agreements should be modified or dis- 
turbed at this late date a most disastrous 


effect would almost inevitably follow. 
3. If the machinery, as created by the 


Wheat Director, is interfered with, it 
would, of necessity, compel Congress to 
provide other instrumentalities to take 
its place, so that the provisions of the 


contracts made under the congressional 
legislation could be fulfilled. We believe 
all who are familiar with the magnitude 


and intricacies of the present machinery 
agree that it would be impossible for any 
other agency to be set up in time to pre- 


vent a chaotic condition in the trades, 
regardless of any intent or desire to do 
so. 

4. Banking interests are already un- 
easy because of the mere introduction of 
this bill and the favorable report on same 


from this committee. We therefore take 
the liberty of urging that this honorable 
committee now reconsider this bi! and 
take such action as may be necessary to 


again establish confidence in wheat values, 
by giving public notice that the present 
wheat price guaranty and the agency 
now established to carry out that guar- 
anty, will be continued to May 31, 1920. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Txomas L. Moore 
Chairman Millers’ National Fed: 
Legislative Committee, and repr 
ing Virginia Millers’ Association 
L. E. Moses, 
President Southwestern Millers’ | 
and representing Millers’ Nationa! I'ed- 
eration. 


ition 
ent- 


gue 


Gerorce P. Case, 
Representing Minneapolis Millers. 
J. B. McLemore, 
Representing Southeastern Millers’ As- 
sociation. 
K. E. Humpnurey, 
Representing Oklahoma Millers’ A 
tion and Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation. 


»cia- 


F. B. Drees, Secretary, 
W. B. Campsett, 
Representing Michigan Millers’ A 
tion. 


cla- 


W. V. Hamitton, 


Representing New York State M llers’ 
Association. 
L. H. Hate, F 
Representing West Michigan Millers 
Club. 





The Women’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor has prepared a report, 
based upon a survey just compicted, 
showing that the government pays men 
more than women for the same or Com- 
parable work. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WHEN SENATOR GRONNA VOTED “NAY!” 


One of the closing incidents in the 
brief and stormy career of the Gronna 
pill was the senator’s impassioned speech 
to the Senate last week in defense of his 
war record. This address was occasioned 
principally by editorial comments of the 
Washington Herald, which are repro- 
duced herewith: 

Senator Asle Gronna, of North Da- 
kota, docs not often lay down a principle 
of statesmanship sufficiently broad and 


general {o arouse any widespread inter- 
est. As a rule the excellent gentleman 
is narrow, not to say parochial, in his 


outlook, the self-constituted servitor of 
merely Jocal interests which he conceives 
will manifest gratitude by keeping him 
in the Senate. “Keep your shop,” wrote 
poor Richard sagely, “and your shop will 
keep you.” The farmers of North Da- 
kota Gronna’s shop, and he is inde- 
fatigal if occasionally most unwise— 
in his endeavors to serve their business. 

When a man of this narrow type looks 
further afield his vision is not likely to 
he very penetrating. Mr. Gronna has 
heen endeavoring to contribute worthy 
thoughts and ideas to national problems. 
So far as words go he does very well. 
The presidency engages his attention, as 
it does that of most Americans in this 
presidential year. In a speech given over 
mainly {o a discussion of the price of 
wheat gave expression to these wholly 
incontrovertible opinions: 

“Although my ancestors came from a 
foreign country I am enough American 
to require that whoever is elected presi- 
dent of the United States shall be 100 
per cent American, and a citizen of the 
United States, and who believes in the 
traditi of the fathers of our country.” 

Senator Gronna’s views are unexcep- 
Coming from another they 
dismissed as mere common- 
places of politics. But coming from a 
public man with the record of the senior 
senator from North Dakota they suggest 
a degree of self-abnegation bordering al- 
most upon remorseful humility. For cer- 
tainly 100 per cent Americanism is an 
essential quality of a presidential candi- 
date the Senator’s record puts a finish- 
ing touch to his many other disqualifica- 
tions for that exalted office. 

The tlerald does not believe that only 
time can the highest evidences of 
sturdy patriotism be manifested. But 
undoubtedly in the face of a menacing 
foreign enemy, men are apt to show most 
convincingly the qualities within them— 
to manifest a yellow streak if there is a 
touch of that discredited color in their 


tionabl 
might 


in wa 


naturé 

Let consider how Gronna, who now 
eulogi the “100 per cent American,” 
responded to the test when war menaced 
this country. 

When the aggressions of Germany up- 


on or ommerce, which had led to the 
sacrifi of more than 100 American 
lives, the destruction of many Ameri- 
can ships, compelled the President of the 
United States—himself a 100 per cent 
Amer to ask Congress to declare a 
state ar with Germany, what was the 
act of Senator Gronna? 

We find that on that fateful night of 


Apri 1917, the senator from North 
Dakot. in response to the President’s 
appt ted NAY! 

W vainst Germany being declared 
witho he vote of Senator Gronna— 


who rcentage at that moment seems 
to has’ been about 100 pro-German—it 
beea iecessary to provide funds for 


its ] ution. A national loan of $7,- 

000, 0 was authorized by Congress. 
Ay Senator Gronna voted NAY! 
Op d to the war, he was equally 


o supplying funds that it might 
Von Bernstorff himself could 
not isked for more. 


Oppo 
be tf 


Bu en more than money, men are 
heede: to prosecute a war. All over the 
United States the best and noblest of 
our youth were rushing to arms—though 


W itho 


iny call from Gronna, The duty 


of deionding the nation—a duty very 
clear fo those fathers of the republic 
whom Gronna now ealls upon—was rec- 
Ogniz 


ed as a universal duty. Congress 
enacts the draft law, enrolling in the 
army for national defense all men of 
military age, 


Again Gronna voted NAY! 


The type of 100 per cent Americanism 
which he cherished as an ideal seemed to 
contemplate no defense against foreign 
aggression, nor any sacrifice of money 
or of comfort in the defense of the na- 


tion which unfortunately suffers him as 
a senator. 

Nor do secret and sneaking enemies 
within our borders rouse the senator’s 
patriotic wrath more than the armed foes 
pressing on our armies in the field. The 
menace of German propaganda, the pest 
of German spies, the efforts to blow up 








THE GRONNA AFFAIR 


One Act of the Great Farce, as Viewed by 
Spectators With a Sense of Outraged Humor 








In staging a farce, Senator Gronna, 
measured by the narratives of those who 
attended the hearing on his bill in Wash- 
ington last week, may soon be able to 
take his place among some of those 
theatrical managers whose success is 
gauged more by the size of the box-office 
receipts than the merit of the shows they 
present. 

The importance of the Gronna bill 
naturally drew to Washington delega- 
tions from all lines of trade affected by 
it, hence the farmers, grain trade, millers, 
flour distributors and bakers were all 
represented. 

Very early in the proceedings it was 
clearly indicated that Senator Gronna 
was not overburdened with that brother- 
ly feeling toward Julius Barnes which 
Sunday-school lessons suggest one should 
hold toward another. It is just possible 
that this accounted in no small degree 
for the desire on the senator’s part to 
secure the passage of a bill that would 
do away with the Grain Corporation and 
legislate Mr. Barnes out of office. This 
also may have had something to do with 
producing several of the amusing inci- 
dents which occurred during the hearing. 

For purposes of organization after 
the preliminary bout, and so that the 
hearing might be carried on in the most 
expeditious manner possible, those pres- 
ent to oppose the bill, by mutual consent, 
decided to divide into groups, appointing 
one spokesman for each. 

Senator Gronna elected to take the 
testimony of the farming interests first, 
because he naturally thought they fa- 
vored his bill, and here occurred the 
senator’s first jolt. He placed on the 
stand a man from South Dakota who 
claimed he represented 30,000 farmers, 
and who said that they were all opposed 
to the passage of the bill. The senator 
dropped him like a hot brick, and then, 
after some verbal pyrotechnics, placed 
upon the stand one whom he introduced 
as not only a farmer but a_ personal 
friend from his home state. This man 
may have been a farmer, but he certain- 
ly immediately disproved the senator’s 
claims of friendship, much to the sena- 
tor’s surprise, by vigorously opposing the 
passage of the bill. 

There were some other agricultural 
representatives to be heard, but, owing to 
the fact that the one the senator ap- 
parently most desired to be heard could 
not appear until the evening, those rep- 
resenting the flour-distributing trade 
were allowed to speak next. H. J. 
Horan, of Philadelphia, the one selected 
to present their objections, pointed out 
the reasons why the passage of the bill 
would be detrimental to these interests, 
which brought forth from the senator a 
tirade against middlemen, during which 
he stated that he could not see any rea- 
son for their function in the distribution 
of flour, intimating that as such they 
were an unnecessary part of the com- 
mercial machinery and only added to 
the burden of the consumer. 

All this having taken much more time 
to perform than its relation would indi- 
cate, made it necessary to call a recess 
until evening. 

When the evening session opened at 
8 o’clock, the star witness, and at the 
same time star humorist, was present in 
the person of a state senator from Mary- 
land, who said right off the bat that it 
was his opinion that the farmers were 
being continuously robbed, and demand- 
ed that the price of wheat, as a protec- 
tion to them, should be fixed at $2.26 for 
the next three years. He submitted that 


in his state a farm laborer cost $3 per 
day, and feeding a mule $1 per day, mak- 
ing a total of $4 which, he said, unques- 
tionably proved that the cost of raising 
a bushel of wheat was not less than $2.60. 
In view of this it was difficult to see just 
why he should want the price of wheat 
fixed for the next three years upon a 
basis that showed him a certain loss, un- 
less it was for the purpose of maintain- 
ing afi unbroken record, because he later 
stated that he owned 16 small farms in 
Maryland, from which he had never 
been able to make any profit since the 
Grain Corporation was organized. This, 
however, might quite readily be account- 
ed for if his man-and-mule basis of fig- 
uring was correct and the price of wheat 
was fixed at 34c under that level, as he 
demanded. Instead of placing his losses 
where they belonged, however, he insist- 
ed on blaming them upon the machina- 
tions of Julius Barnes. 

This was not all. He further stated 
that during the last year he had taken 
wheat from his farm to 4 near-by mill, 
and the miller, instead of grinding it in- 
to flour and feed as of yore, had told 
him that, owing to the Grain Corporation 
rules, he would have to buy the wheat. 
He sold it, but the miller, he said, either 
short-changed him or short-weighted him, 
and otherwise took advantage of his 
trusting nature; further, he claimed, all 
millers had within their mills what was 
known as a “skinning machine,” especial- 
ly designed to weigh wheat so that the 
farmer could be cheated. 

Then both the national Wheat Director 
and millers in general came in for a 
choice line of vituperation, winding up 
with the statement that the particular 
miller who bought his wheat at $2.10 
made 53c bu on it. 

The milling interests, through Thomas 
I.. Moore, of Richmond, Va., presented 
a brief, which was read. Senator Gronna 
cross-questioned Mr. Moore, but, failing 
to get pleasing answers, characterized him 
as “an unwilling witness,” and relieved 
him from giving further testimony. 

About this stage of the proceedings a 
senator from Louisiana and a member of 
the agricultural committee broke in to 
ask some questions. He was frequently 
opposed by Senator Gronna, who finally 
chided him with asking for the support 
of bills favorable to the cotton-growing 
states from senators representing wheat- 
growing states, and being unwilling to 
reciprocate. Whereupon the gentleman 
from Louisiana grew somewhat peeved 
and said that the bill under discussion 
had been approved in his absence, and 
he did not like it. This added another 
star to Senator Gronna’s banner of vic- 
tory. 

Harry Tipton, statistician of the Shults 
Bread Co., New York, then presented the 
bakers’ side of the case in a very satis- 
factory manner, which did not add any 
comfort to the opposition, and later the 
grain interests presented their brief. 

During the entire proceedings various 
senators dropped in to get information 
or ask questions indicating in some re- 
spects that they were not thoroughly in 
accord with the author of the bill; and, 
considering all aspects of the hearing, it 
seems to be the general opinion that the 
bill will be returned to the committee, 
where it will probably die a slow but 
quiet death. 

The developments of the hearing point 
to Senator Gronna having been hoist by 
his own petard, or, to use a less classic 
expression, boosted by his own boot. 


W. QUACKENBUSH. 
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our factories, our bridges and our ships 
a Congress to enact an espionage 
aw. 

Upon it, as on every other measure for 
national defense, Senator Gronna voted 
NAY! ‘ 

But why continue the list of the utter- 
ly un-American and indefensible votes 
upon vital war measures cast by this 
smooth-voiced preacher of a 100 per 
cent patriotism which he has never prac- 
ticed ? 

At some other time the record may be 
profitably continued for the edification 
of the very few who are unaware that 
from the outset he was the unfailing sup- 
porter of the policy that would have left 
the nation naked before its enemies. 

Today he prates of the traditions of 
the fathers—to every one of which he has 
done violence-—and declares, as though 
the sentiment reflected peculiar credit 
upon him, that only a 100 per cent Ameri- 
can will have his support for the presi- 
dency ! ‘ 

It might occur to an American of that 
type that the support so lately given, 
eagerly and strenuously, to the avowed 
and armed enemies of the United States 
might be best rejected. 


BAG COMPANY’S RECORD 


Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Issues An- 
nual Financial Statement Showing 
a Prosperous Year 


Monvreat, Que., Feb. 28.—The annual 
financial statement of Woods Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., makers of jute and cotton bags, 
Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa and Winni- 
peg, has been placed in the hands of 
shareholders. Profits from operations in 
1919, after the usual charges for de- 
preciation and bonuses and providing for 
war taxes, amounted to $639,812, as com- 
pared with $842,201 in 1918, before war 
taxes were taken into consideration, and 
with $770,816 in 1917, on the same basis 
as 1918. After the usual charges and 
after deduction of preferred dividends, 
the net earnings available on the common 
stock were $500,407, as compared with 
$494,121 in 1918, and $434,187 in 1917. 
Common dividends and bonuses took up 
$206,232, as against $206,221 in 1918 and 
$120,246 in 1917, leaving a surplus on the 
year of $294,175, against $287,900 in 1918 
and $313,891 in 1917. 

After adding in the previous surplus 
and allowing for the transferring in 1918 
of $200,000 to rest account, the balance 
at credit of profit and loss account to go 
forward to the ensuing year amounted 
to $2,385,614 in 1919, $1,001,440 in 1918, 
and $1,003,540 in 1917. 

The balance sheet also reflects added 
strength. Fixed assets increased during 
the year to $4,242,547, compared with 
$4,174,209 in 1918. Among the current 
assets, chief changes occur in inventories, 
these footing up to $3,661,090, as com- 
pared with $3,598,356 in 1918; accounts 
receivable, which are lower, amount to 
$1,017,634, against $1,084,628; invest- 
ments at $433,886, as against $358,663; 
and in cash on hand and in bank, $781, 
as compared with $105,137 in 1918. These 
make up current assets amounting to 
$5,113,391, as compared with $5,146,785 
in 1918, and compare with current lia- 
bilities of $2,949,152 in 1919, against $3,- 
344,970 in 1918. This leaves het working 
capital at $2,164,239 in 1919, as compared 
with $1,801,815 in 1918, a satisfactory in- 
crease in liquidity and. strength. 

A. H. Battey. 








Injunction Against War Tax Sought 

InpIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 28.—The In- 
diana Grain Dealers’. Association, it is 
announced by Charles B. Riley, of In- 
dianapolis, its secretary, is preparing to 
file an injunction suit in the United 
States district court in this city, seeking 
to enjoin the railroads and possibly the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue from 
collecting war tax on shipments of wheat 
for export. The action will be brought in 
the name of a shipper. Efforts now are 
being made by government officials to 
collect the tax. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





The Swiss government is creating an 
aérial fleet, and the Swiss Confedera- 
tion has voted a credit of 1,300,000 francs 
annually for the service. 
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MEASURING MILL’S DAMAGE 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


the manufactured product agreed to be 
delivered specific purchases of material 
that proof of actual damages becomes 





Wisconsin Supreme Court Makes Notable Holding Concerning Validity of 
Stipulation in Flour Sales Contract 


In litigation lately terminated in the 
Wisconsin supreme court, on appeal the 
Sheffield-King Milling Co. won a decision 
which is of much more than ordinary im- 
portance to the milling industry; the 
main point in issue relating to the valid- 
ity of a clause in a flour sales contract, 
providing for the assessment of damages 
on the basis of wheat values on the buy- 
er rejecting delivery. (175 N.W. 796.) 

Defendant, F. S. Jacobs, Waupun, 
Wis., contracted on May 7, 1917, to buy 
205 bbls of flour from plaintiff mill, and 
to furnish shipping instructions. Deliv- 
ery was to have been made after Sept. 
15 and before Jan. 1, 1918. The follow- 
ing is the substance of paragraphs in 
the contract relating to an agreed meas- 
ure of damages for default on the part 
of the buyer: 

The buyer’s failure to furnish timely 
shipping instructions should give the sell- 
ing mill the choice of remedies against 
him, including the right to “treat con- 
tract as broken and (as to such unshipped 
goods only) terminate contract . . . and 

. recover from buyer any sum, if any, 
paid by way of carrying charges (on 
such unshipped flour only) a sum to be 
calculated as follows: The difference 
between highest closing price, at Min- 
neapolis, of No. 1 northern (cash) wheat 
(delivered) on date this contract bears 
and highest closing price, at Minneapolis 

. on date of such termiation (if lat- 
ter price be less than former) multiplied 
by the number of bushels of wheat re- 
quired to manufacture such unshipped 
flour, figuring 414 bushels to the barrel 
plus a sum equal to 1 cent multiplied by 
the number of bushels aforesaid (to be 
calculated for each 30 days, or fraction 
thereof, intervening between date of this 
contract and date of such termination), 
plus, also, a sum equal to 4 cents multi- 
plied by the number of bushels afore- 
said. And, if such price of such wheat 
on date of such termination is greater than 
price on date of this contract, seller’s 
recovery shall be said 1 cent per bushel 
for each 30 days, or fraction thereof, 
aforesaid, and such 4 cents per bushel 
aforesaid, less such carrying charges 
paid, and less the difference between said 
two wheat prices, on the number of 
bushels aforesaid.” 

Oct. 30, 1917, defendant wrote the mill: 
ee I will not remit you anything, 
but will cancel the contract. . . . I am 
satisfied to let the court decide what 
you are entitled to by my canceling this 
contract.” 

In reply, the mill gave notice of ter- 
mination of the contract and demanded 
damages computed as follows under the 
contract—the basis on which the supreme 
court holds the mill was entitled to re- 
cover: 

Highest closing price per bu of No. 1 


northern cash wheat (delivered) at 
Minneapolis, Minn., on May 7, 1917 





(date of contract) ....c.ccccccesecs 3.08 

Highest closing price .. . on Nov 
2, 1917 (date of termination)....... 2.21 
$0.87 


Number of barrels of flour unshipped under 
the contract—205@4% bus wheat per bbl, 
922% bus. 

First item of authorized recovery un- 
der the contract is the sum of 87c 
per bu decline in price of wheat, 
multiplied by 922% bus, or........ $802.58 

Number of periods of 30 days each or 
fraction thereof intervening, . . . 
six periods, 

Second item of authorized recovery 
3 OS Rarer 55.36 

Third item of authorized recovery is: 
4cX 922% 36.90 
Total authorized recovery ......... $894.83 
When the mill brought suit to recover 

on this damage account, defendant ad- 

mitted by his answer to the action that 
the foregoing stated facts existed, but 
denied that the mill sustained an actual 
loss, and assumed the position that the 
contract stipulation for assessment of 
damages was void as providing an un- 
reasonable penalty for breach of the con- 
tract, disproportionate to any actual loss. 

The circuit court in which the suit was 
brought decided that, on the face of the 
complaint and answer filed in the case, 
the mill was entitled to recover, and the 


difficult and the stipulation of parties as 
to damages is permitted to stand in 
cases of this kind. The difficulties of the 
situation are well illustrated in the case 
of Erie Baking Co. vs. Hubbard Milling 
Co., 217 Fed. 759, 1383 C.C.A. 489; Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. vs. Bastach, 70 Or. 
475, 142 Pac. 355; .. . 

“While the complaint does not allege 
that the parties have purchased any par- 
ticular lot of wheat for the manufacture 
of the flour agreed to be delivered to 
the defendant, it does allege that the 
plaintiff was ready, able and willing to 
perform and carry out its part of the 
contract, and that it had performed the 
same except in so far as performance 
thereof had been prevented by the con- 
duct of the defendant. This must be tak- 
en to mean, as it certainly does mean, 
that the plaintiff had on hand the raw 
materials out of which the flour was to 
be manufactured and delivered. 

“Tt will not do for the defendant to 
enter into a contract such as the one set 
out in the complaint, wait until time of 
delivery, and, when performance is ten- 
dered, refuse to accept it, and in the 
light of subsequent developments violate 
the terms of his contract and then take 
the position which is most advantageous 
to himself. The validity of a contract is 
to be determined as of the date of its 
execution, and a contract valid when 
made cannot be rendered invalid even by 
legislative action. . . . 

“While the damages recoverable under 
the contract in this case are large, and 
appear grossly disproportionate to the 
actual damages which the plaintiff may 
have suffered, we cannot, especially up- 
on the facts set out in the record in this 
case, say that they are so as a matter of 
law. The contract was entered into on 
May 7, 1917, about one month after this 
country had declared war against the 
central empires. No one knew or could 
foresee what the condition of the grain 
market would be a month, much less six 
months, in the future. The general sit- 
uation must have been in the contempla- 
tion of the parties at the time this con- 
tract was entered into. It was well 
known that wheat is a basic, essential 
commodity. 

“The food and fuel control act was 
passed by Congress Aug. 10, 1917, and on 
Aug. 30, 1917, a little more than two 
weeks before the defendant had a right 
to require delivery under the contract, 
the President, by proclamation, fixed the 
price of the 1917 crop on the basis of 
$2.20 a bushel for No. 1 spring wheat 
at Chicago. No doubt this action of the 
government had a great influence, if it 
was not in fact directly controlling as 
to the price of wheat. . . . As was said 
in Sheffield-King Milling Co. vs. Domes- 
tic Science Baking Co., 95 Ohio St. 180, 
115 N.E. 1014, having under considera- 
tion a contract similar to the contract 
involved here: 

“*The parties agreed that wheat, the 
thing from which the flour was to be 
made, should be the basis upon which to 
calculate damages. They could, of course, 
have agreed that the flour should be 
such basis, but they did not do so. That 
was a matter for them to agree about. 
They did not fix an arbitrary lump sum 
which might turn out to be wholly in- 
equitable, but fixed a method, the chief 
element of which was the price of wheat 
from which the flour was to be made, a 
matter not within the control of either.’ 

“While in that case it was said that 
‘when the plaintiff proved it had per- 
formed the terms of the contract on its 
part, had purchased the necessary wheat, 
and showed the damages that had ac- 
crued on the basis agreed on, it was en- 
titled to recover, we think the allegation 
in the complaint in this case, that the 
plaintiff was prepared, able, ready, and 
willing to perform the contract, is an 
allegation that it had on hand the ma- 
terials out of which the flour to be de- 
livered to the defendant in this case was 
to be manufactured... . 

“The inherent difficulties of proving 
the actual damages in a case such as 
this ate such as in practical effect to 
preclude a manufacturer from recover- 
ing damages because of the consequent 
expense and the. disorganization of his 
business. The removal of auditors, ac- 


supreme court has affirmed the ruling on 
appeal, saying: 

“The courts of this and other states 
have gone a long way in protecting par- 
ties from their own contracts, and this 
upon the theory that a harsh and unrea- 
sonable contract will not be enforced 
when a party may be relieved therefrom 
within the established rules of law; but 
a party asking relief from a contract 
freely entered into, in the absence of 
fraud or overreaching, must bring him- 
self within the field of judicial relief, 
and the fact that, as in this case, the re- 
sult is harsh and burdensome is not by 
itself sufficient to do that. 

“Courts will ascertain for themselves 
the real intent of the parties to the con- 
tract, and are not bound by the asser- 
tions of the parties themselves as to that 
intent, and the stipulated damages must 
appear to be grossly in excess of the 
actual damages, or have no relation there- 
to, before the court can say within estab- 
lished principles that the damages stipu- 
lated are a [non-recoverable] penalty.” 

And here is what the Wisconsin su- 
preme court says on the much-debated 
question as to whether in a case of this 
kind a mill should be limited in its re- 
covery to any excess in the market value 
of flour above what the defaulting contract 
buyer agreed to pay: 

“The contract is not one for the sale 
and delivery of an article to be procured 
in the open market and delivered to the 
purchaser. It is a contract for the manu- 
facture of a commodity from a basic 
raw material. Actual damages could not 
therefore be established by showing the 
difference between the contract price of 
Gold Mine flour and the market price, 
assuming that it had an established mar- 
ket price. The inquiry would therefore 
involve purchase and storage of wheat, 
cost of manufacture into flour, and many 
other subsidiary questions. . . . 

“In a case such as this, which is clearly 
one where the damages are difficult, if 
not almost impossible, to ascertain, to re- 
quire a party to establish the actual 
damages as a condition precedent to his 
right to recover stipulated damages is in 
practical effect to refuse legal effect to 
his contract.” 

Quoting from a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, the court remarks 
that “the courts are now strongly in- 
clined to allow parties to make their own 
contracts, and to carry out their inten- 
tions, even where it would result in the 
recovery of an amount stated as liquidat- 
ed damages, upon proof of the violation 
of the contract, and without proof of 
the damages actually sustained.” 

Proceeding, the Wisconsin supreme 
court says, in response to a contention 
made by defendant’s attorneys that, in 
the absence of a showing that the mill 
had purchased No. 1 northern wheat, and 
that the flour to be delivered was to be 
manufactured from that grade of grain, 
the contract should be regarded as un- 
enforceable as being speculative: 

“Reference to the daily market reports, 
as well as to the proclamation of the 
President of the United States, issued 
Feb. 21, 1918, and Sept. 2, 1918, shows 
that No. 1 northern wheat is one of the 
standard grades of wheat, to which in 
the primary markets of the country the 
prices of other grades of wheat bear a 
direct relation, and the court may take 
judicial notice of the fact that the grade 
of wheat specified in the contract is one 
of. the standard grades, and that the 
prices of other grades have a direct, al- 
though perhaps a varying, relation to it. 
The contract does not specify out of 
what particular grade of wheat the flour 
was to be manufactured. It is suppos- 
able at least that it might be made out 
of different grades purchased at differ- 
ent times, and depend to some extent up- 
on the process of manufacture. It is 
certain that the flour was to be made 
out of wheat, and that the price of all 
wheat bears a definite relation to the 
price of No. 1 northern. 

“It is because of the fact that a manu- 
facturer may not be able to trace into 
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countants, managefs, and foremen from 
the business of a large, highly organized 
concern, during the time necessarily Con. 
sumed in a trial, entails an expense, in 
excess of recoverable costs, so great as 
to prevent in many cases any reimburse. 
ment to a manufacturer. Any one who 
has attempted to establish the amount of 
+ a damages in a case will fully realize 

lis. . 

“Modern business is so Managed as to 
avoid litigation; the tendency is away 
from litigation, a tendency which s)\oyjq 
be encouraged in all fair and legitimate 
ways, because it is conducive to the gen. 
eral welfare. Time and effort consi meq 
in litigating questions of damages sey. 
erally result in substantial financial jos 
to both sides. Stipulations of parties 
therefore, which establish a plain, sim. 
ple rule of damages, having a just and 
fair relation to the subject-matter of the 
contract, in cases where the ascey|,ip- 
ment of actual damages is difficult, 01 ot, 
in the public interest, to be given |cval 
effect. .. ss 

“Where such contracts are entered jy- 
to, which are fairly within estab|j-jjeqg 
legal principles, it is not the business of 
the courts to interfere and attempt to 
set aside such stipulations, as has often 
been done, with the result that, while 
theoretical legal justice may be attaijed, 
as a practical matter justice is denied. 
There is no reason why courts should re- 


gard with paternalistic solicitude the sit- 
uation of a party who has deliberately 
broken his contract. Contracts are not 
made to be broken, but to be lived wi to, 
and the loss, if any, in the event of 
breach, ought to fall on the wrongdoer 
rather than upon the innocent party. A 


litigant who is compelled to expend $200 
to recover $100 damage, no question of 
fundamental principles being involved, 
does not feel that he has received jus- 
tice, but rather that an injustice has been 
done him. 

“Parties to contracts are as a rule very 
much more familiar with the sulject- 
matter with which the contract 
the conditions under which the contract 
is to be performed, than courts and 
juries can possibly be, and where they 
attempt in a fair way to agree upon a 
method of computing damages in case 
of breach by either party, they are much 
more likely to arrive at a just result than 
a court or jury upon atrial... . 

“It is suggested that, because the mar- 
ket price of No. 1 northern wheat at 
Minneapolis is made the basis for com- 
puting the plaintiff's damages, the con- 
tract is therefore void as a gaming con- 
tract. . . There is, however, not the 
slightest intimation in the record that 
the parties at the time of makiny this 
contract did not intend to carry it out 
in accordance with its terms. In fact, 
every inference to be drawn from the 
conduct of the parties, both at the time 
of the inception of the contract and 
down to the time of its breach, indicates 
clearly and definitely that it was the in- 
tention of the parties to perform it. It 
is therefore a valid contract. . . lhe 
fact that the great market-places of the 
world are made use of by gamblers in 
the conduct of an illegitimate and un- 
lawful business does not alter the fact 
that organized markets are not only 
proper, but necessary, to modern con- 
ditions. They perform a valuable and 
serviceable function in the process of dis- 
tribution, and there is no reason why 
prices established there may not be made 
the basis for adjusting contract rights. 

“It is apparent that at the inception of 
the contract the probable damages which 
the plaintiff might suffer in the event of 
a breach by the defendant would be dif- 
ficult of ascertainment and uncertain. 
The parties agreed upon a fair basis of 
computation, and while the amount re- 
covered is large, great variations in the 
market price of wheat and flour must 
have been anticipated by the parties, and 
in view of all the circumstances the 
amount recovered is not unconscion ble. 
The contract was in no way a gaming 
contract, and therefore valid, and the 
judgment of the circuit court was right. 

One of the justices of the Wisconsin 
supreme court, Justice Eschweiler, dis- 
sented from the decisions reached, saying, 
in part: 

“By the affirmance of the judgment of 
the court below, judicial sanction . - . 
is given to the allowance as stipulated 
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* damages of an amount not less than $4 


er barrel for breach of. a contract to 
buy such a staple necessary essential as 
four, sold at the agreed price of $12.10 
barrel. 

This item of so-called damages neces- 
sarily includes the profits of the trans- 
action, and under the facts here can be 
reasonably construed to include nothing 
but profits. a 

“]f this is a legitimate, reasonable, and 
lawful profit between miller and whole- 
saler, it would have to be held to be such 
in a similar contract for the further sale 
of this same flour from the wholesaler to 
the retailer, and then again between the 
retailer and the consumer. It presents 
a vista of hope for him who wishes to 
profit in the necessaries of life, but a 
rather hopeless horizon for the producer 
and the consumer. [We quote this as 
showiny how illogical even an appellate 
judge may become in his “reasoning.” 
Tustice Eschweiler evidently overlooked 
the “vista of hope” that would be pre- 
sented to the contract buyer of flour 
were latter permitted to induce a 
miller |o buy wheat at $3 to manufacture 
the quantity of flour called for by the 
t, and then, on wheat falling to 
el his contract and let the miller 
wheat unground or grind it into 
the miller might see fit. Accord- 
to Justice Eschweiler’s conclusions, 
case the miller’s forbearance to 
overy would be merely forbear- 


contra 
$1, ca! 
keep t 
flour 
ing 

in suc 
cl um 


ance to claim an exorbitant profit. ] 
“In the absence of evidence showing 
such a state of facts or circumstances sur- 


this particular contract as 


round 
verthrow the prima facie showing 


would « 

of grossness, exorbitance, and swollen 
profits, | think the court should declare 
that such a stipulation, resulting in such 
damages, whether it was therein definite- 
ly fixed at $4 per barrel, or the same re- 


sult reached by the agreed application of 
the multiplication table, is prima facie 
for a penalty and not for legal recover- 
ible damages, leaving open to the plain- 
tiff, however, the right of showing the 
court upon evidence that the facts and 
circumstances in this case warrant the 
ice of these amounts as within the 
field of reasonable damages.” 

In other words, Justice Eschweiler 
to demand specific proof that flour 
values are reflected in fluctuations of the 
marke! cost of the “makin’s,’ whereas 
his associates seem to adopt the view that 
this ilt will be presumed to follow, 
especially when the parties have volun- 
tarily contracted on that assumption. 

Further unsoundness of the dissenting 
ippears in the following para- 
pecially when it is contrasted 


allow 


seem 


opinior 
graph, 


with what the majority opinion says on 
the same point: 
“Furthermore, the provision of the con- 


tract 
damag 


vy offered, fixing the measure of 
by the fluctuation in the price 


of No. | northern wheat on the Minneap- 
olis market, is, from what appears in the 
record, a gamble, and therefore void.” 

In view of the fact that in future liti- 
gation this dissenting opinion no doubt 


will be 
other 
not tl 


frequently cited in the courts of 
ites in an effort to have it, and 
majority opinion, followed in 
similar cases, it is interesting to read the 
— further observations of Justice 
schw ers 

=" r the method of computation 
provic for of 41%, bushels of wheat to 
the barrel of flour, there is a resulting 
surplus of 74 pounds in weight, certainly 
of some value to plaintiff, but not ac- 
for to defendant in assessing 
damas and yet upon which he is 
charg If this contract contemplated 
the purchase for him of wheat, it is mani- 
fest t plaintiff has withheld items of 
value from defendant’s wheat for which 
it should account. 

“If, as a matter of fact, plaintiff 
bough o wheat for this particular sale 
of flour, or bought none until it was ready 
to deliver upon order of defendant pur- 
suant fo the contract, it could then have 
bought. to make good its depletion in its 
flour, wheat at the then market price, and 
there would have been no actual damage, 


count 


and it would have paid no actual carry- 
Ing charges, although it has been allowed 
a also as damages in this case, in ad- 
ation 


'o the $4 per barrel. 

“If it did manufacture this order of 
flour it was its duty to minimize damages 
arising from the breach of defendant in 
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refusing to buy, by disposing of this or- 
der at the best market price then ob- 
tainable, . . . and if such price was not 
below the contract price there was no 
recoverable damage; if less, the differ- 
ence measured the legal damage and is 
the proper measure thereof. . . . 

“This case was disposed of in the court 
below on the case quoted in the majority 
opinion of Sheffield-King Milling Co., 
this plaintiff, against the Domestic 
Science Baking Co. . . . There must be 
noted, however: The contract there was 
made in 1912, and the price was $4.75 
per barrel as against the $12.05 here; 
there is nothing to show what proportion 
the amount recovered as damages bore to 
the contract price there, or that the 
question of grossness of profits was be- 
fore the court. And there, by implication 
at least, the court recognized the neces- 
sity of plaintiff’s doing in that case what, 
it appeals to me, the plaintiff should be 
required to do here, namely, show that 
it purchased the wheat for that contract 
if it desires to recover damages for any 
depreciation in wheat price, when that 
opinion says: 

“In this situation, when the plaintiff 
proved it had performed the terms of the 
contract on its part, had purchased the 
necessary wheat, and showed the dam- 
ages that had accrued on the basis agreed 
on, it was entitled to recover.’ 

“Erie Baking Co. vs. Hubbard Milling 
Co., . . . also cited in the majority opin- 
ion and in the Ohio case, based the right 
to recover such a difference in wheat 
price upon an express showing made 
therein by plaintiff of an actual pur- 
chase of wheat made at the time of the 
making of the contract to meet the re- 
quirements.” 

A. L. H. Srreet. 


CIVILIAN MOTOR TRANSPORT 


Resources of Nation Surveyed by Council of 
Defense—Result Is Information of 
Great Value to Government 

The following statement has _ been 
authorized by Grosvenor B. Clarkson, 
director of the United States Council of 
National Defense: 

“On Dec. 6, 1919, Grosvenor B. Clark- 
son, director of the United States Coun- 
cil of National Defense, by authority of 
the Secretary of War, wrote to every 
state governor requesting that he take 
steps for mobilizing the motor transport 
resources within his state to the end of 
using highways transport wherever nec- 
essary or advisable in any national emer- 
gency. This was in conformity with the 
council’s policy of utilizing the civilian 
motor transport resources of the coun- 
try for emergency purposes, as initiated 
by its former highways transport com- 
mittee. 

“In writing the governors Mr. Clarkson 
stated: 

“*Plans of this character now being 
considered contemplate the use in the 
most economical and efficient way pos- 
sible of motor transport resources, both 
federal and civilian, the one supplement- 
ing the other but so co-ordinated in their 
uses as to prevent possible duplication.’ 

“As visualizing the council’s efforts, it 
sent to the governors a copy of a very 
pertinent statement to town and city 
clerks of Indiana issued by Governor 
Goodrich, It reads as follows: 

“In view of possible interruptions in 
the regular transportation facilities of 
the state, it appears to be advisable that 
we have a complete record of all of our 
transportation resources. 

“The motor-trucks of the state can 
render a very great service if they are 
called upon in an emergency and if there 
is, in some central location, a complete 
record of these trucks, so that they can 
be mobilized for service quickly. 

“*T am inclosing a blank asking for 
information relative to the motor-trucks 
in use in your city, and I will appreciate 
your co-operation in filling out this blank 
as completely and as quickly as you can.’ 

“There has been a most hearty response 
received from the governors. In under- 
taking this movement the council has 
made clear its desire to suggest such 
methods only as, in the discretion of the 
governors, they thought best, and in such 
way as would in their judgment be ade- 
quate for the rapid and thoroughgoing 


mobilization of the highways transport 
resources within the various states. 

“The material and information as to 
highway and motor transport gathered 
by the council during its war-time work 
has proved invaluable for peace-time 
purposes. The data, which have been 
reasonably well kept up to date, made it 
possible for the director of the council to 
supply the Secretary of War, on Nov. 1, 
last, when there appeared to be a critical 
situation in the transportation system of 
the country, with a detailed plan for 
utilizing and co-ordinating the federal 
and civilian motor transport resources of 
the country for the haulage of food and 
other vital commodities.” 





12-Year Price Guaranty Advocated 


Lonvon, Ena., Feb. 4.—In the Times 
of Feb. 4 a letter appeared over the 
signature of H. L. Webb, of the London 
wheat-importing firm of Webb & Ken- 
ward, advocating a guaranteed price for 
homegrown wheat for a period of 12 
years. 

The reason underlying Mr. Webb’s 
suggestion is that he fears a serious 
scarcity of wheat, because in the ordinary 
course of things the great wheat-growing 
countries of the world will not be in po- 
sition to supply the needs of this coun- 
try, from lack of shipping, congestion of 
the United Kingdom ports and of the 
exporting ports, the possibility of strikes 
and adverse exchange, not for this year 
alone, but for several years to come. 
Therefore, he maintains, this country, in 
order to make itself more independent 
of outside sources for its wheat, should 
take steps to increase its home produc- 
tion, and in order to provide an incen- 
tive to the farmer to do this he advocates 
that the government should guarantee 
the minimum price of homegrown wheat 
at 100s per qr for the next two years, 
and a minimum price of 80s per qr for 
the following 10 years, which he reckons 
would effect a saving to the Treasury of 
some millions of pounds sterling and 
would effectually help to bring down the 
price of imported wheat, and with it 
the price of other cereals. 

He also claims that this plan would 
settle the question of national granaries, 
as the wheat reserves in this country 
would always be much higher, the stor- 
age would be in the proper places, viz., 
distributed on the farms all over the 
country at no cost, instead of in expen- 
sive national granaries costing huge sums 
for transport, handling and storage. 

To give an idea of what would have to 
be accomplished by the farmers to ren- 
der the United Kingdom to a great ex- 
tent independent of imports of wheat, the 
figures for the year 1916, the latest avail- 
able for purposes of comparison, are in- 
teresting. The wheat crop of the United 
Kingdom that year amounted to 61,659 
bus, while the imports were 186,792 bus. 

The country is far too small to make 
up this huge deficit by home production, 
taking into consideration that much of 
the land is only fit for pasture and en- 
tirely unsuitable for wheat-producing. 
Therefore, the scheme as set forth above 
is hardly likely to be realized. 

L. F. Brozxman, 





Misapprehension Over Grain-Grading 

In view of a widespread, though whol- 
ly unfounded impression, manifested in 
the recent controversy over the Gronna 
bill, that federal grain-grading was in 
some way connected with the Grain Cor- 
poration, the United States Department 
of Agriculture has considered it advis- 
able to make public the following state- 
ment: 

“Federal grades for wheat will not 
cease to be enforced under the United 
States grain standards act when the 
United States Grain Corporation ceases 
to function. Reports have been received 
by the Bureau of Markets that farmers 
and grain dealers in some parts of the 
country are under the impression that the 
federal grades and the Grain Corporation 
will ‘go out’ together. This rumor may be 
due to the fact that the grades went into 
effect at the beginning of the 1917 crop 
movement, at approximately the same 
time that the Food Administration Grain 
Corporation began its control of wheat 
marketing. 

“The Grain Corporation was created 
under a war emergency law. The law 
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which empowers the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to fix grades was approved Aug. 
11, 1916, and is a permanent measure. 
Federal grades for wheat had been con- 
templated by the Department of Agri- 
culture for several years prior to the 
entry of the United States into the war, 
and a large amount of investigational 
work had been done toward establishing 
national wheat standards. The wheat 
grades would have been established at 
the time they were even if there had been 
no war, and therefore no Grain Corpora- 
tion. The grades were promulgated by 
the Secretary of Agriculture on March 
31, 1917, to become effective on July 1, 
1917, for winter wheat, and on Aug. 1, 
1917, for spring wheat, and were revised 
in their present form, effective July 15, 
1918,’ 





Exports for Week Ended Feb, 21, 1920 








Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York.. 149,421 ..... 257,107 176,692 
Portland, ; 

Maine « CEOCCR 3 sccse coves 94,000 
eee BT.000 cccus sence  osesee 
Philadelphia. 80,000 43,000 655,000 ...... 
Beitimere .. 68,000 17,0080 <ircse eveste 
OWD. WOWS ceccce cesec 80,000 .....-. 
N. Orleans.. 377,000 ..... 34,000 8,000 
Galveston « BERCCD 3 cevve ) tenes weeuee 
St. John, 

Ws Tecucs GRAOOO cinas  cteee  ceae 

Tots., wk.2,028,421 60,000 426,107 278,692 
Prev. week.1,210,677 233,615 164,822 689,920 


BY DESTINATIONS 





Wheat Corn Flour 

bus bus bbis 

United Kingdom ... 813,000 60,000 70,327 
COMMONS 6iscbs%e0 1,216,421 ..... 321,782 
@. amd Cel. Amevieh. cocscse seoce 7,000 
Wee. SRGIGD ceccccce seacne Senne 27,000 
Totals ............2,028,041 60,000 426,107 


CROP YEAR EXPORTS 


Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1, 1919, to Feb. 21, 1920: 


Wes WED cesviceceeviccncetes 118,443,866 
ree eer 13,890,411 
Totals as wheat, bus .......... 180,952,020 
ey WON w.o8tessukhased eaasonts 2,343,604 
GL: WOE Nececekesaiadeetaaekar 29,411,116 





United States—Wheat and Flour Exports 

Total exports of wheat and wheat flour 
from the United States, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


BY CALENDAR YEARS 





Ending 
Dec, 31— Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 
BEEPS Foe ccenseoee 48,086,470 26,449,681 
BOBS s vccccccecese 111,177,103 21,706,700 
BORT ccccccecccees 106,196,318 13,926,117 
UWDIGS. ccccccsccces 154,049,686 14,379,000 
BPER se cccccccescce 205,829,820 15,680,801 
BREE. cccccccccces 173,861,944 12,769,073 
Co Srey rey 99,508,968 12,278,206 
1918... ccccccccces 61,655,000 10,622,000 
oo errr 32,669,000 11,258,000 
BOEOs cc cccccccese 24,257,000 8,370,000 
gs LHEEEEEEETE CE 48,490,000 9,688,000 
go SELEEEUE CEE 92,780,000 13,013,000 
| LELER ELECT 91,384,000 15,277,000 
ROO. cccccccceccce 62,851,000 14,324,000 
BOOB. cccccccccccs 20,739,000 11,344,000 
BOG. cscccccspece 13,015,000 11,543,000 
|. ERTL TTT eee 73,373,000 19,555,000 
|. LEER TEER TE 129,466,000 18,328,000 
1901. wccccccccce + 132,061,000 18,651,000 
1900. wccccccccces 101,950,000 18,699,000 
1899. .ceccesees 139,433,000 18,486,000 
1898.....00% ° 148,231,000 15,360,000 

BY FISCAL YEARS 

Ending 
June 30— Wheat, bus Flour, bbis 
919 178,582,673 24,190,092 
34,118,853 21,879,951 
149,831,427 11,942,778 
173,274,015 15,520,669 
259,642,533 16,182,765 
92,393,775 11,821,461 
91,602,974 11,394,805 
30,160,212 11,006,487 
23,729,302 10,129,435 
46,679,876 9,040,987 
66,923,244 10,521,161 
100,371,057 13,927,247 
76,569,423 15,584,667 
34,973,291 13,919,048 
4,394,402 8,826,335 
44,230,169 16,999,432 
114,181,420 19,716,484 
154,856,000 17,759,000 
114,181,000 19,717,000 
44,230,000 16,999,000 
4,394,000 8,826,000 








Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,710 bbls, from 
Sept. 1, 1919, to Feb. 21, 1920, with compari- 
sons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 








-—Output—, -—Exports—, 

1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 

Minneapolis ... 9,908 8,377" 205 899 
GR, PO ccccees 299 163 eee eve 
Duluth-Superior 605 477 tes wie 
Outside mills .. 5,629 6,819 17 213 
Totals ....... 16,441 14,836 222 1,112 





More than $1,000,000,000 of Liberty 
Bonds have been redeemed by the Treas- 
ury. 
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Although flour trade was dull this 
week, there was a stronger tone to the 
market, mills advancing prices about 30 
@60c bbl on both hard and soft wheat 
flour. This, however, failed to stimulate 
buying, as most flour dealers have tem- 
porarily withdrawn from the market, due 
partly to unsettled conditions and also to 
the fact that many buyers still have fair- 
ly heavy stocks on hand or contracted for, 
which they are now reselling at material 
discounts on mill prices. These resales 
probably constituted the largest part of 
the business done, as buyers could only 
be induced to make purchases at prices 
considerably below present mill quota- 
tions. 

Nearly all country millers reported 
dull trade in southern markets, with buy- 
ers showing no interest since the recent 
decline in the wheat market. However, 
some say they have sold their capacity 
for the next 45 days. The yoy still 
have a fair run of orders on their books, 
but insufficient shipping directions, and 
lack of shipping facilities is causing a 
generally restricted flour movement. Lit- 
tle relief from the car shortage has so 
far been experienced. 

Nominal quotations at the close were 
spring first patent $13.20@14, standard 
$12.40@13, first clear $9.40@10; hard 
winter patent $12.60@13.20, straight 
$11.70@12.20, first clear $9.40@9.80; soft 
winter patent $12@13.50, straight $11@ 
11.70, first clear $9.30@9.70. 

The news that the Grain Corporation 
would resume buying flour March 2 was 
gladly received by millers here, as the 
export demand of late has consumed a 
very small portion of the mill’s output, 
while domestic demand has not been any 
too good either. In fact, practically no 
export business has been done recently 
by mills in this section. 

Locally the demand continued from 
hand to mouth, with buyers only willing 
to take odd cars from resellers at dis- 
count prices. Mill representatives re- 
ported demand very sluggish and few 
sales were made. Most bakers, especially 
large wholesale houses, have enough flour 
on hand or contracted for to last them 
at least 60 days, and present conditions 
and prices do not prove tempting enough 
for them to come into the market for 
good round lots. About the only busi- 
ness being done is to smaller bakeries, 
who do not carry large stocks. 

The millfeed market was quiet all week, 
but at the close better inquiries were re- 
ported, with a generally firmer tone to 
the market. Hard winter bran was ad- 
vanced to $44.40. Soft winter bran was 
quoted at $44.50, brown shorts, $47.50, 
and gray shorts, $50. Other feedstuffs 
were in fair request at steady prices. 
Alfalfa meal sold at $43, oat feed, 
$31.50, white hominy feed, $58.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of the St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for the 
week ending Feb. 28, with comparisons, 


was as follows: Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
BM WOOK cccccccscvcccece 34,800 69 
Pt SS a ccsicivevieecses 15,200 30 
i Mi 6560 bcnsnetece 32,700 65 
Two years ago......--.+++5 23,600 47 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis, was as 


follows: Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
es 47,225 61 
Last week ..........++s++- 50,300 65 
EE UE wbbaccacccvvecees 49,500 64 


Two years ago .......+.++ . 27,000 35 
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NOTES 


H. C. Malsness, of Kansas City, Mo., 
representing Sprout, Waldron & Co., of 
Muncy, Pa., was a caller at this office this 
week. 

W. J. Ravold, secretary of Marshall 
Hall Grain Co., left the early part of 
this week for a month’s vacation in Cali- 
fornia. 

J. D. Frisbie, manager of the Pratt 
Mills, Pratt, Kansas, stopped in St. Louis 
this week on his way East to visit the 
principal markets in that section, 

A company has been formed, with M. 
S. Gabbard as president and H. E. Thom- 
as manager, for the purpose of erecting 
a corn and wheat mill at Delaney, Ark. 

H. F. Less, manager of the southwest- 
ern sales department of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, was in St. 
Louis this week, visiting the local of- 
fice. 

The postponed meeting of the St. 
Louis Grain Club will be held March 8 at 
the Planters’ Hotel. A full attendance 
is requested. Dinner will be served at 
6 p.m., followed by a business session. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Foley Farmers’ Elevator Co., of 
Foley, Mo., it was decided not to erect 
a new elevator this year, owing to the 
poor outlook for the wheat crop in that 
section. 

It was announced this week that the 
Association of Operative Millers would 
hold its annual convention in St. Louis 
next June. Wm. S. Essmueller, of the 
Essmueller Mill Furnishing Co., is the 
local representative of the association. 

A building permit was issued to the 
American Bakers’ Machinery Co. this 
week for the erection of a $110,000 office 
and factory building, to be located at 
King’s Highway and McRee Avenue, St. 
Louis. The proposed building will be 
280 feet long and 100 feet wide, and will 
be a modern two-story brick, concrete 
and steel structure. 

Hugh O’Donnell, 
known cotton broker 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, died at 
his home here, Feb. 27. He was one of 
the pioneer cotton brokers of this city, 
and was said to be one of the best-in- 
formed men on cotton in all the stages of 
its production and ultimate uses. He is 
survived by two sisters. 


62 years old, well- 
and member of the 





GENERAL BAKING CO. 


Annual Report to Stockholders Shows Satis- 
factory Business and Earnings for 
Year—Big Surplus Account 


The annual report to the stockholders 
of the General Baking Co. for the year 
ending Dec. 27, 1919, and the profit and 
loss account for the year, follow: 

The balance sheet of the company as 
at Dec. 27, 1919, and the profit and loss 
account for the year ending that date, 
are submitted herewith: 

The net profit for the year, after 
making full provision for de- 
preciation of the company’s 


plants and property, bond in- 
terest and income and war ex- 


cess profits taxes, amounts to. $870,606.45 
To this should be added the sur- 

Plus at Dec. 28, 1918.......... 1,668,545.56 

Making a total of............- $2,539,152.01 
Dividends have been paid on the 

preferred stock as follows: 

April 1, 1919, 1% per cent...... $103,687.50 
July 1, 1919, 1% per cent ....... 103,687.50 
Oct. 1, 1919, 1% per cent ....... 103,687.50 
Jan, 1, 1920, 1% per cent........ 103,687.50 





Leaving undistributed surplus 
at Dec. 27, 1919, of......... $2,124,402.01 
The net profits for the year are equiva- 
lent to 14.6 per cent on the preferred 
stock, or 9.3 per cent on the whole of the 
outstanding capital stock of the com- 









pany, both common and preferred. The 
accumulated dividends on the preferred 
stock remain the same as last year, 
namely, 2214 per cent, and the undistrib- 
uted surplus at Dec. 27, 1919, after al- 
lowing for these accumulated dividends, 
will leave 23.7 per cent for the common 
stock. 

The sum of $308,307.66 was charged off 
against the profits for the year for de- 
preciation of the plants of the company, 
and the total reserve for depreciation 
now amounts to $1,524,546.94, all of which 
has been created out of the earnings of 
the company. During the past year, the 
sum of $130,654.37 was expended for im- 
provements and additions to the plants 
and charged to the property accounts. 

The total current assets now amount to 
$2,849,359.75 and the total current lia- 
bilities, which include the estimated pro- 
vision for excess profits and federal in- 
come taxes payable throughout the year 
1920, $919,393.68. The difference of $1,- 
929,966.07 represents the working capital 
at the end of the year, and compares with 
working capital of $1,438,037.95 at the 
end of the previous year, or an increase 
of $491,928.12. 


ASSETS 

Capital assets— 
GOOG=WI) nccccccccesecsccscconecs $7,010,867 
Land, buildings, machinery ané 

PTET TT PREP ee ie ee 5,032,818 
Common stock of Kolb Bakery Co. 

Qt COST Im BtOCH ccccccccccccsess 1,740,000 
Investment in company  wholl 

GE 6 os 605s CoV OKs Kew He oectes 9,600 


$13,793,286 
Current assets— 


CORR scecvscvicsccecscsiveeroveccese $710,422 
Investments— 
U. §. Liberty Bonds at cost ..... 191,449 
Company’s bonds purchased ..... 190,981 
Accounts receivable ..........se+: 440,281 


Accounts receivable from associated 
company 
Inventories 
Deferred charge 






Prepaid insurance, taxes, etc....... 84,696 
$16,727,342 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock— 
*Seven per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred (authorized, $10,000,000), 
issued and outstanding......... $5,925,000 
Common (authorized, $10,000,000), 
issued and outstanding ........ 3,400,000 
First mortgage 6 per cent bonds, 
due June 1, 1936 (authorized, 
$5,000,000; issued, $3,700,000; 
less redeemed and canceled by 
trustees of sinking fund, $866,- 
in MULT TTT eee 2,834,000 


Current liabilities— 
Accounts payable, including esti- 
mated provision for excess profit 


and federal income taxes....... 803,127 
AcCorued interest ..ccccccscccccces 12,578 
Preferred stock dividend payable 

SOM. Re APOG sccccccccccvcessescs 103,687 
Reserve for depreciation of plant 

GEG CUMIDUNONE cocci ccccccdicas 1,524,546 
Surplus as per statement attached 2,124,402 


$16,727,342 

*At Dec. 27, 1919, the unpaid dividends 

accumulated on the preferred stock aggre- 
gated 22% per cent. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Net income from operations after 
charging depreciation of plant 
and equipment ($308,307), and 
interest on bonds and notes 
($176,424), and after making es- 
timated provision for excess 


profits and federal income taxes $870,606 
Add surplus at Dec. 28, 1918..... 1,668,545 
2,539,152 

Less dividends on preferred stock. 414,750 
Surplus Dec. 27, 1919........... $2,124,402 
Directors: A. J. Arnold, Providence, 
R. I; T. H. Banks, New York City; W. 


H. Collins, Montclair, N. J; William 
Deininger, New York City; J. B. Dwyer, 
Buffalo, N. Y; George E. Fawcett, New 
York City; B. S. Ferguson, Boston; R. 
H. Fleischmann, New York City; F. H. 
Frazier, New York City; Louis J. Kolb, 
Philadelphia; Gustav Lay, Toledo, Ohio; 
J. L. Liggett, Detroit, Mich; C. Leslie 
Lowes, Rochester, N. Y; J. E. McKin- 
ney, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y; G. N. Meissner, 
St. Louis; W. H. Pratt, Cleveland, Ohio; 
F, R. Shepard, Boston; Joseph Weber, 
Jr., Newark, N. J. 

Officers: William Deininger, president; 
F. R. Shepard, vice-president; F. H. Fra- 
zier, vice-president; G. E. Fawcett, treas- 
urer and secretary; A. A. Clarke, assist- 
ant treasurer; F. Tilney, assistant secre- 
tary. 

Executive committee: William Deinin- 
ger, George E. Fawcett, F. H. Frazier, 
L. J. Kolb, J. L. Liggett, F, R. Shepard, 
T. H. Banks, 

General counsel: Simpson, Thacher & 
Bartlett, New York City. 
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Transfer agent: Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
New York City. 

Registrar: American Exchange Na. 
tional Bank, New York City. 





ATLANTIC CITY CHOSEN 


Directors of the American Association «: ¢},, 
Baking Industry Select Meeting-Pi; 
for Annual Convention 


The directors of the American .. 
sociation of the Baking Industry jaye 
decided to hold the annual conventi:, 9; 
the association at Atlantic City during 
the week of Sept. 20 next. The next 
executive meeting of the directors to 
be held in Minneapolis, June 28-30, 





Treatise on Trade Acceptanc: 


The American Acceptance Council, {1| 
Broadway, New York, announces t it 
has ready for distribution a leaf n- 
titled “Why Accept?” It is a ef 
treatise on the meaning and use of {»ide 
acceptances, and is a reprint of a fi dey 
originally compiled and published by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland 

The subject-matter is presented in) {he 
form of questions and answers. 4 jj- 
lustration is included which presents the 
form of trade acceptance recomme::\e( 
by the American Acceptance Counc’! for 
general use. 





FLOUR OUTPUT TO FEB. 20 








Grain Corporation estimates of w y 
flour output, wheat receipts and wheat s ks 
(000’s omitted): 

Flour output Tota 
bbls year,* 3 

Week ended— 1920 1919 1920 19 
WOM BO saccsce 2,206 2,206 95,315 
POR. 18 .cccces 2,615 1,904 93,109 0 
POM © sverises 2,312 1,942 90,594 
Jan, 30 2,270 88,282 44 
Jan. 23 2,314 85,581 974 
Jan. 2,670 82,722 660 
Jan. 2,280 79,651 990 
Jan, 2,472 76,473 1,710 

1918 1919 18 
Dec. 2,206 73,442 
Dec. 2,437 70,445 
Dec. 3,275 67,730 
Dec, 3,126 64,853 ) 
Nov. 2,739 61,897 194 
Peete BE ceccces 3,147 2,747 68,718 155 
OV. 16 cccccce 3,130 2,532 665,571 08 
Wee, F cccccvce 3,209 2,194 62,433 6 
Geb, BE cccvces 3,340 2,294 49,224 2 
OSt, BO cercece 3,350 2,530 45,884 8 
Ge Be saceaee 3,394 2,660 42,534 158 
Gee. BD sccseee 3,503 2,814 39,140 198 
Gee  B crcvcee 3,316 2,754 35,637 84 
Sept, 26 ...... 3,512 $3,270 32,321 130 
. ee eee 3,270 3,285 28,809 31 
BOG. BD cccece 3,285 2,976 25,539 )97 
Gemt. © cucece 2,976 2,674 22,254 41 
AGE. BD ccccce 2,904 2,131 19,278 7 
AUG. BB ccccce 2,837 2,499 16,374 436 
Bi, BS cccrie 2,633 2,387 13,537 
Se OS Gk tees 2,615 2,284 10,904 
OF ae 2,121 1,947 8,389 6 
GUE OS sccuces 1,976 1,870 6,268 19 
Gane 20 asesecs 1,753 1,590 4,292 449 
Gaal Bb évicevs 1,396 1,178 2,539 ) 
TUly 6 cescecce 1,143 681 1,143 81 


Total flour output, 12 months ended 
27, 1919, 121,130,000 bbls; 12 months 
June 29, 1918, 115,373,000 bbls, 


WHEAT (BUS) 
Gone co Stocl 





heey ended— 1920 1919 1920 19 
Feb, 8,840 188,696 2 3 
Feb. 5,171 195,718 2 3 
Feb. 5,842 202,330 2 29 
Jan, 8,371 210,938 245,683 
Jan, 6,267 217,148 247,159 
Jan, 8,788 225,642 24) 266 
Jan, 7,007 234,191 251.164 
Jan, 4,937 243,463 255.484 

1918 1919 18 
Dec, 7,239 251,069 254,.50 
Dec, 10,227 267,817 25 4 
Dec. 16,124 261,892 255,519 
Dec, 18,932 268,521 25 4 
Nov. 15,516 274,412 25 2 
Nov. 13,311 283,841 27: 485 
Nov. 14,349 288,432 291 089 
Nov. 13,673 293,406 29 5 
Oct, 15,597 293,993 287.°81 
Oct. 20,350 288,504 27 3 
Oct. 27,884 288,504 27 3 
Oct. 26,5365 288,320 26 5 
Oct. 27,659 281,671 253. '37 
Sept. 31,690 271,852 243.29 
Sept. 30,847 264,779 22) 560 
Sept. 35,941 254,817 196 540 
Sept. 34,394 239,883 176.222 
Aug. 214,838 160,112 
Aug. 189,353 14°.°63 
Aug. 164,271 125 292 
Aug. 140,273 10°. 15 
Aug. 108,330 §§,317 
July 80,638 64.544 
July 63,824 43.698 
SERP ER i cccccs 17,493 22,771 40,961 258 °32 
SUR 6 ccccwee 4,988 9,862 37,053 17./31 


*Fiscal years beginning July 1.4 tTota 
ceipts, June 27 to Feb. 20, 695,288,000 s, 
against 687,601,000 a year ago. 


EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOU! 


(July 1 to Feb. 20) 

1919-20 1918- 
87,053,000 118,22 
10,451,000 16,354 
134,083,000 191,95: 


Wheat, bus ......... 
Flour, bbls .........% 
Totals as wheat, bus. 
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The flour market, during the week just 
ving to rapid advances in wheat 
ok on a very hectic tone, as in 

s prices advanced 30@40c over 
h the final result that in many 
level of prices was $1 bbl high- 
week ago. Though the rapidity 
dvance was so unexpected that 
the 1 et quite ran away from buyers, 
a fait good volume of business was 
done, prictically all in small lots. Buy- 
« very badly confused, and have 
lized as yet just what has hap- 
pened; but when things settle down a 
little, il is probable that there will be a 
fair amount of business. 

One of the features of the week that 
was no doubt partially responsible for 
the stiffening up of the wheat situation, 
purehase by the Wheat Export 
everal large shipments of Ar- 


closed, 
prices, 
some ¢ 
night, 
Cases 

er th ul 
of thi 


hardly 


was t 
Co. oO 


gentil heat, in transit to this market, 
the t ictions involving approximately 
750.0 us, 

Holland has made heavy purchases of 
rve g , said to be destined to Ger- 


nsisting of three full cargoes, 
total ibout 600,000. bus. Naturally 
was to send rye prices much 


Che Grain Corporation announced on 
that, on March 4, for one day 


only, would receive offers of durum 
flow idue of semolina for shipment 
wit! days, offers to be based upon 
the f purchase plan of July 7, 1919, 
subject to fresh samples to be sent at 
once, ked with name of sender and 
brand. Samples not so marked will be 
disc ind offers not considered. 

Ex] purchases of clears in the pre- 
vious ek, and the rumored sales of 
good tities of flour to European 
marke vy the Grain Corporation, to- 


ethe th the possibility of this or- 
gani coming into the market again 
for st ht flours early in March, had 
of producing a somewhat bet- 

among those who have flour 
\ll these circumstances indicate 
possil es either of sales of flour to 
Corporation or of the removal 
vacing effect that its large flour 


holdings have upon this market at all 
time 

The heat Export Co. was in the mar- 
ket a for clear flours, although for 
1 quar under the 120,000 bbls report- 
ed for the previous week. The total sales, 
howe will doubtless mount up to 
quite factory figures, and they have 
produ 1 radical change in the general 
tone of the market. 

Ger | quotations were: spring fancy 
patents $15.25@15.75, standard patents 
$12.56 3.90; first clear, $9.25@10.25; 
hard er Straight, $11.50@12.25; first 
cl r 50@9.70; soft winter straight, 
S11@12.50; rye, $8@8.60, all jute. 

WHOLESALE GROCERS MEET 

rhe New York Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
social held its annual meeting in New 
York last week and had a large attend- 
ince \bout all the problems of the 
trade were discussed, and there were 
Several interesting addresses. 

— e A. Zabriskie, president of the 
Sug 


at jualization Board, spoke of the 
prodiems “of handling the distribution of 
Sugar under governmental control. Others 


+} 
on the programme were such well-known 


figures in the grocery business as Fred- 
erick W. Nash, general manager of the 
food department of the General Chemi- 
cal Co; F. C. Wheeler, of the firm of 


Seggerman Bros; Arjay Davies, presi- 





dent of the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, and William H. Ingersoll, 
manager Robert H. Ingersoll & Co., 
whose subject was “The Dealer and the 
Cost of Living.” 

With respect to present conditions, Mr. 
Nash admitted that they were extremely 
confusing, especially those having to do 
with prices. “The complications may be 
appreciated,” said he, “when we consider 
a few of the forces that are directly op- 
posed to each other: operating to de- 
crease prices and the high rates of for- 
eign exchange, which curtail exports; re- 
striction of credit, which tends to dis- 
courage large scale operations; possibil- 
ity of overproduction; transportation 
tie-ups and other labor troubles, which 
tend to bring about business panics.” 

F. C. Wheeler spoke on the possibility 
and methods of eradicating injurious 
trade practices between jobbers and can- 
ners. For some months Mr. Wheeler has 
been actively engaged in the investiga- 
tion of this subject. He has established 
beyond question the prevalence of un- 
ethical practices between jobbers and 
canners such as the breaking of con- 
tracts. 

Mr. Davies, in a speech outlining the 
proper policies of wholesale grocers, 
stated the activities of the association 
should persistently be directed toward 
the welfare, not only of the association 
wholesalers, but of the competitors, re- 
tailers, and, above all, the public. 

Referring to certain forms of con- 
tracts, Mr. Davies asserted that contracts, 
firm at opening price, and contracts sub- 


ject to approval of price, should be con- | 


demned. 
With respect to the high price prob- 


lem, Mr. Davies reiterated that the 
remedy is to “produce and produce still 
more.” He attacked the practice of some 


manufacturers in selling food to their 
employees at cost, as being based on a 
false principle. 

The menace of the chain store is not a 
real menace, in Mr. Davies’ opinion, pro- 
vided its activities are met by greater 
efficiency and co-operation on the part 
of the independents. 

The convention had its final session in 
the form of a banquet at the Hotel 
Astor. Philip Staib, as toastmaster, pro- 
nounced the convention the most success- 
ful in the history of the association. It 
also marked the end of a year which in 
many respects has been momentous for 
the grocers. 

NOTES 

The license of the Universal Flour 
Mill Co., of Boston, Mass., has been 
revoked as of Feb. 13, until further no- 
tice. 

Among the millers visiting New York 
this week were W. L. Harvey, secretary 
of New Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill 
Co; David E. Stott, president of David 
Stott Flour Mills Co., Detroit, Mich; 
John C. Kaster, secretary and general 
sales-manager of the Stafford (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., and W. J. Graves, of 
Marshall Milling Co. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocsrester, N. Y., Feb. 28.—It has been 
another week of waiting, with little actual 
business. This about states the case, 
with the possible exception of one mill, 
which sells quite heavily in local terri- 
tory and reports better inquiry than for 
a month past, with considerable spot 
business. No one expects to see much 
business as long as the present lure of 
cheaper flour continues and jobbers and 
the trade have any stock left. Shading 
the price aggravates the situation; no one 
wants to buy on a falling market except 
for immediate consumption. Some mills 
have not turned a wheel all week. 

Despite all the upset in prices and 


$14.75 bbl, cotton 1/,’s, c 


general lack of business, it is doubtful 
if mills here would load up very heavily 
with contract business at present prices, 
for, despite the present weakness, the 
feeling is that as soon as actual demand 
quickens, prices will respond. 

The car situation has been as tight as 
ever, but with little business it has made 
slight difference. The embargo on car 
lots to Boston and New England points 
continues, and some mills have had cars 
on sidings for the last two or three days 
waiting the reopening of traffic. There is 
fairly free intrastate movement with less- 
than-car-lot shipments to points outside, 
but this all constitutes a small proportion 
of the flour outlet. 

The amount of flour available for re- 
sales is getting smaller and this is dis- 
counted as favorable news. Most of the 
mills are getting closely cleaned up on 
contracts. Shipping instructions have 
come in fairly well. There seems to be 
no disposition to repudiate any of the 
business. While comparatively _ little 
wheat has been brought in from Buffalo 
during the week, it has been about suf- 
ficient to meet needs. There seems to 
be a rather firm tone to the market for 
clears, probably based on export pros- 
pect. Prices generally have been steady, 
considering the weakness of the market, 
although some mills have shaded prices 
on best grades as much as 50c_ bbl. 
Agents of western mills report little busi- 
ness. There has been some fluctuation of 
prices during the week, with the net re- 
sult that they are 35@50c below a week 
ago. 

The nominal quotations on hard wheat 
flours follow: spring patent, $14.25@ 
car lots, Boston; lo- 
cal, $14.65; spring straights, local, $14@ 
14.15, cotton ¥%’s; bakers patent, "$13.75, 
cotton ¥’s, car lots, Boston; first clears, 
$9.50@10.75, cotton ¥,’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $10.25, low-grade, $6.90@7, 
jute, car lots, Boston. Western brands, 
renty family patent, $14.50 bbl, cotton 

1/,*s, jobbing; bakers patent, $14.15, same 
basis. 

There is no activity in soft wheat flour. 
About the same conditions apply as in the 
case of hard wheat flours. The output 
has been small and the actual movement 
less. With prices easier, some mills are 
scarcely breaking even, particularly when 
their stocks of wheat were bought in at 
the top prices of a month ago. The small 
country mills, which grind soft wheat 
principally, are about at a_ standstill. 
Appended are prices more nominal than 
real: winter straights, $12 bbl, cotton 
1/,’s, car lots, Boston; local, $12.10@12.20. 

There is no quotable market on either 
graham or whole wheat, but there is an 


occasional jobbing order for a few bar- 
rels. Rye flour is at a standstill. Mills 
have been unable to get shipments of 
the grain through from the West. The 
prices are nominal and _ unchanged. 
Western brands are slow, with nominal 
quotations: light, $9.25 bbl, cotton 1's; 





medium, $9; dark, $8.75, all jobbing basis. 
Buckwheat flour is cleaning up at 6@7c 
lb, small packages. 

All the mills are closely sold up on 
feed. Some of them have contracts to 
fill. The demand is active and market 
nothing 


very firm, but with practically 
to offer in car lots prices are about 
nominal. There is a small amount of 


winter bran, mill door, at $51 ton, sacked; 
winter middlings, $58@60 ton, sacked, 
mill door only. Rye feed is firm at $52@ 
54 ton, sacked, mill door only, with little 
available. Feed dealers got a few cars 
through from the West this week, but de- 
mand exceeds supply. All kinds are very 
firm and $1@2 higher. Oat feed is $72 
ton, bulk; corn meal, $71, bulk, both job- 
bing. Corn meal, table quality, is firm 
at $5, 100 lbs, jobbing. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This WGK sc cccecivecinnes 5,800 $1 
CSE WOU. 6 oe esc asanseetecs 4,800 26 


Of this week’s total, 
spring wheat flour, 200 
rye. 


5,500 bbls were 
winter and 100 


NOTES 


The Barker System has opened a shop 
in the former hunting room of the Pow- 


1045 


ers Hotel. The location is in the heart 
of the business section. 

A majority of the Rechester banks are 
offering food drafts for sale in amounts 
of $10 or multiples. The response 
through this method of relief to sufferers 
in Europe has been quite liberal. 

In an effort to stimulate traffic on the 
new Barge Canal, a moving picture film 
has been made under direction of the de- 
partment of public works of the state. 
The film shows typical stretches of the 
waterway, locks, harbors and terminals. 
It will be exhibited at the Chamber of 
Commerce here. 

If talk is to be taken at face value, 
general grain and food production in 
this section of the state will fall below 
average in 1920. Under the hammering 
effect of price regulation and campaigns 
aimed at lower living costs, chiefly by 
reduction in cost of raw food, growers 
are losing heart. 

Sales of Grain Corporation flour, origi- 
nally touted as a bread flour but now 
generally advertised in local stores as a 
pastry flour, have slumped within the 
last two weeks. Apparently it shares 
the weakness of other flours. The buying 
public, which has got. the notion in the 
hack of its head that flour in general is 
going lower, at the same time is possessed 
of the idea that even cheap flour can go 
cheaper. This is the gist of the informa- 
tion given out by the superintendent of 
a string of stores that has handled gov- 
ernment flour here from the first. One 
lot of the Grain Corporation flour re- 
ceived here was reported to be musty; 
however, it was promptly replaced. Up 
to the time the present slump set in, 
sales were reported quite active with de- 
mand growing. 

T. W. Kwaprp. 


BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 28.—Conditions in 
the local flour market are unsatisfactory. 
The turn during the week, resulting in 
lower prices, has caused the market to 
become demoralized, and little business 
has been reported. Weather conditions, 
railroad embargoes, agitation for the re- 
peal of the wheat guaranty, retail sales 
of flour by the Grain Corporation, and 
the fact that most of the bakers and 
jobbers have their needs covered for the 
next two months at least, have all com- 
bined to place the local market in a 
depressing position. 

The movement of flour to this market 
from the mills and western shipping 
points continues small and intermittent. 
During the past month only 43,000 bbls 
were received for local consumption, as 
compared with 133,000 during the corre- 
sponding month a year ago. Some of 
the dealers here have cars of flour on the 
way that have been out two months and 
even more, showing that no surety can 
be felt that the flour will come through. 
Many of the railroads have embargoes 
still in force, and some of the western 
mills are notifying their selling agents 
here that the Boston & Maine and New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroads 
are refusing to accept shipments of flour 
to New England points. 

Practically all the flour that is coming 
forward is available for domestic con- 
sumption, only an occasional carload of 
export flour coming through. 

The difficulty in getting any reliable 
information as to the length of time re- 
quired in getting shipments forward to 
this market has undoubtedly a deterrent 
effect upon the local buying of flour. At 
the same time, it is the belief of mill- 
agents and dealers that local jobbers and 
bakers are quite well supplied with flour 
for the present, in some cases to the full 
extent of the 60 days allowed under the 
rules of the Grain Corporation. 

As regards prices, spring wheat pat- 
ents show a decline of fully 75c bbl from 
previous quotations, with hard winter 
flours 50c bbl lower and soft winter 
grades 20@25c bbl lower than a week 
ago. Spring first clears are also consid- 
erably lower. 

Millfeed continues scarce and difficult 
to get, some shipments having been in 
transit two to three months and still not 
in sight. A good demand prevails and 
prices are firmly held. 

Corn products in moderate demand, 
with prices generally unchanged. Oat- 
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meal in good demand, with an active busi- 
ness at unchanged prices. 
PETITIONS IN BANKRUPTCY 

Voluntary petitions in bankruptcy 
have been filed by John F. Gessner, bak- 
er, Boston, whose liabilities are $2,823, 
and assets none; Alex Slemkiewiez, baker, 
Northampton, Mass., with liabilities of 
$1,588 and assets of $265; Harold B. 
Kaler, grocer, Malden, Mass., with lia- 
bilities of $9,055 and assets of $3,288, and 
Walter Dickinson, grocer, New Bedford, 
Mass., with liabilities of $4,115 and as- 
sets of $450. 


NEW CORPORATIONS 


A list of new corporations recently 
formed follows: 

The Grocers Bread Co. of Waterbury, 
Boston and Waterbury, with a capital 
of $160,000. 

Westmills, Inc., of Boston, manufac- 
turers and dealers in flour, grain, cereals, 
ete., capital $10,000. 

Barker Bakeries Original System, Inc., 
Boston, capital $50,000. 

Master Bakers’ Supply, Inc., Boston, 
capital $100,000. 

Trumbull Baking Co. of Worcester, 
Worcester, Mass., capital $10,000. 

Henry’s Bakery Co., Inc., Lynn, Mass., 
capital $10,000. 

Atlantic Wholesale Grocery Co., Inc., 
Boston, capital $25,000. 

White Eagle Grocery & Produce Co., 
Lawrence, Mass., capital $100,000. 

National Grocers’ Profit Sharing Co., 
Boston, capital $200,000. 

Louts W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 28.—There was a 
rather sick flour market early this week: 
no demand and the outlook mighty dis- 
couraging even at considerably lower 
prices. During the past two days, how- 
ever, there was a generally good recovery, 
due to the advance and growing scar- 
city of wheat of desirable quality. 
While only a few sales were reported, 
there was no doubt of a better feeling 
among buyers, and millers today believe 
we are on the verge of a change from 
the unsatisfactory conditions which have 
existed off and on during the past two 
months. 

Some of the prices quoted out early 
in the week were fully 50c ‘lower, but 
buyers evidently thought flour was being 
kicked around and refused to come in. 
Later some interest was shown. It would 
not surprise the mills here to see the de- 
mand come with a rush and the mills in 
shape to fill only a small proportion 
for quick shipment. The mills would 
take all the wheat the Grain Corporation 
has on hand, but there is none to be 
had. There are requisitions now for 
more than the 1,000,000 bus said to be 
held back by the government. The mill- 
er here believes in strong prices on the 
rest of the crop, and does not intend to 
sell himself into a hole. He is further 
of the opinion that the baker with $16 
flour coming to him need not worry. 

Stocks of patents are believed to be 
much smaller than reported, and there 
are no clears of consequence to be found 
here. An occasional small lot comes out 
a little under quotations and is taken. 
The government flour has been disposed 
of and no more is obtainable here. Rye 
flour is dull and prices unsettled. 

There were offerings of Kansas flour 
early this week from the best known mills 
as low as $12.50, and no buyers. Ship- 
ping directions were wanted, it is said, 
and special prices were made. Today it 
is different, the market being quoted 40c 
higher than last week, or $13.70 for short 
patent and $13 for standard. It is said 
that Kansas flour, which was the weak 
point for some time, has now become the 
strongest. Advices received would indi- 
cate a further advance. Some of the 
mills quoted less than the above prices, 
but they were much fewer than a week 
ago. 

Winter wheat mills are getting strong- 
er, the latest quotations being 10c higher 
on short patent, or $12.90; standard $12.30, 
and pastry $11.30, track, Buffalo. The 
demand, however, shows no improvement. 

Millfeeds are very scarce here, the 
mills having found no difficulty in sell- 
ing all they cared to to buyers who 
thought they could get‘it quicker from 
this point. Spot stuff is wanted, now 
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that there is none to be had, and dealers 
say they have done more business in feeds 
the past few days than in many previous 
weeks. The resellers here have unload- 
ed. The country is now coming in, west- 
ern New York being reported bare of 
feeds owing to traffic conditions. With 
the mills sold ahead, the jobber cleaned 
up, and the output greatly curtailed, it 
looks as if any price could be obtained 
for spot feed. In fact there have been 
sales the past two days at $2@3 over 
quotations where quick movement was 
possible. On the other hand, there are 
old feed men here who believe prices are 
too high now, and that there is enough 
feed in transit to supply the market for 
two months, after which grass will be 
growing. There is feed now on the road 
for from one to two months and they 
say it will get here some time before 
spring. Standard middlings and flour 
middlings were advanced $1.50, while 
bran and red dog remained unchanged. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was higher this 
week on the advance in the cereal and a 
better demand. Hominy feed sold at 
last week’s prices and less, but with an 
improved demand the market was steadi- 
er today. Gluten manufacturers an- 
nounced yesterday that they were ready 
to make regular shipments and quoted 
prompt at $72.19, sacked, track, Buffalo. 
Oil meal is unsettled and resellers are 
anxious to dispose of holdings. Spot was 
offered and sold at $71, but $72 was the 
asking price today. The mills quote $72 
for shipment from March to July. Cot- 
tonseed meal was offered here freely 
and some .sales at $71 with the asking 
price today $73, sacked, track, Buffalo. 
Alfalfa $45@48 ton, according to grade. 

Buckwheat was sold at $3.35@3.40, 100 
lbs, track, Buffalo. Sellers are now ask- 
ing $3.50, and little is offered. Buckwheat 
flour is offered in a small way at $6, 100 
Ibs, and demand is light. 

Rolled oats are dull, owing to the high 
price of sugar and milk. Prices are easy. 
Oat hulls, reground, offered at $32.50, 
sacked, track, Buffalo, and demand fair. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
See WOE sis cece wis asoes 97,020 58 
Brees rere er 75,125 45 
BO B® eck vec dctsesvecs 97,550 58 
TWO years ABO .......s00% 155,600 93 
Terese FOOTE. GEO « ovisincs 103,250 63 


NOTES 

The mills had more cars this week than 
last, but not enough to meet their wants 
although shipping directions for flour 
were light. 

Stocks of wheat in store here are 8,- 
250,000 bus, compared with 7,577,000 a 
year ago; wheat afloat today, 1,580,000 
bus; last year, 13,359,000. 

There was quite a fair amount of grain 
moved out of this port this week, the 
Grain Corporation getting sufficient cars 
to load 550,000 bus of wheat. There is 
still 1,090,000 bus to go for export, with 
46 cars in sight for Monday. 

Declaring that the control of prices by 
statute “is utterly hopeless and fruit- 
less, results in annoyances and vast ex- 
pense, discourages growth and increases 
prices,” the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce has adopted resolutions in opposi- 
tion to pending legislation. 

E. Bancasser. 





BALTIMORE 

Bautimore, Mp., Feb. 28.—Flour was 
advanced 50c@$1 bbl by the mills, which 
made it possible to do business in a lim- 
ited way at old prices, and in instances 
at some little improvement, but sellers 
on these terms were conspicuous by their 
absence. Most buyers showed_ no inter- 
est in the market whatever. 

Local traders in instances didn’t think 
much of the basis or cause of the advance. 
They had little faith in the government 
buying any flour next week, and killing 
the wheat crop in February did not ap- 
peal to them at all, particularly with the 
spring crop yet to be seeded and the 
Northwest liable to plant up to the North 
Pole to make up for last year and to 
provide against all future contingencies. 

Springs were higher but inactive, first 
patents closing nominally at $13.50@14; 
standard brands, $12.75@13.25,—in 98-lb 


cottons; 45c more in wood, 30c¢ less in 
jute, or 40c less in bulk. Many mills 
were asking more than these figures, and 
some as much as $1 more, but the fore- 
going rates reflect the nominal range of 
the market at the close. No trading was 
in evidence. 

Hard winters were strong but ignored, 
first patents at the close ranging $13@ 
13.50; straights, $12@12.50,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 45c more in wood, 30c less in 140-lb 
jutes, or 40c less in bulk. Sales could 
have been made at old prices after limits 
were advanced 75c bbl, but that was 
about all the buy there was in the local 
talent. 

Soft winters were firmer but slow, pat- 
ents closing nominally at $11.75@12.25; 
near-by straights, $10.50@11,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45¢c more in wood, or 40c less in 
bulk. Offerings were light as a result 
of the mills all playing to sell the gov- 
ernment at good prices next week, and 
the trading was small, with buyers show- 
ing no interest even at the modest ad- 
vance. It is thought by many in the 
trade that the future course of soft win- 
ters will depend very largely on whether 
or not the Grain Corporation does any 
buying of moment next Tuesday. 

City mills ran half-time and reported a 
moderate domestic trade. They made no 
change on flour but advanced feed $1 
ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week; 27,164 
bbls; destined for export, 7,000. 


NOTES 


Exports from here this week included 
34,240 bbls flour and 794,505 bus grain— 
90,000 bus wheat and 704,505 rye. 

The State Marine Co. cleared the Fort 
Wayne with a full cargo on her initial 
trip to Osaka, Japan, last Monday. 

The maritime department of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce is moving today to 
more spacious quarters in the basement 
of the building. 

Cars permitted but not arrived—for 
wheat 877, or 1,052,400 bus; for corn 57, 
or 68,400 bus; for rye, 3,613, or 5,058,200 
bus; for oats, 1,355, or 2,710,000 bus. 

A press dispatch says that, owing to 
the embargo on gas coal exports by this 
country, gas companies in Buenos Aires 
are burning wood, wheat, bran and flour. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 12, 1919, to Feb. 28, 1920, 29,933 
bus; year ago 181,490. Range of prices 
this week, $1.55@1.70; last year, $1.25@ 
1.40. 

Wade A. Gardner hopes to have his 
converted church bakery, corner Madison 
Avenue and Preston Street, completed 
and in operation in another month or six 
weeks. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1919, to Feb. 28, 1920, 1,537,477 bu; 
same period last year, 1,214,899. Range 
of prices this week, $2.18@2.47; last year, 
$2.10@2.36. 

It is said the Baltimore & Ohio and 
Western Maryland railroads are consid- 
ering the advisability of pooling the use 
of their elevators here with the view of 
expediting the movement of grain through 
this port. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad announces 
that it will open a new elevator, No. 3, 
for a limited amount of grain, effective 
March 1. The operation of this facility 
will be increased as rapidly as possible 
thereafter. 

The following Maryland mills are shut 
down, not for the want of wheat, but for 
lack of orders: Englar & Sponseller, 
Westminster; the Reindollar Co., Taney- 
town, and the Glade Valley Milling Co., 
Walkersville. 

William Staley, of Hagerstown, Md., 
has leased the first floor and basement of 
106 North Charles Street, this city, for 
the purpose of conducting a bakery. He 
will use electric ovens and specialize in 
fancy pastries. 

The stockholders of the City Baking 
Co., at their annual meeting last Tues- 
day, added Charles H. Knapp, attorney 
and newly-appointed police commission- 
er of Baltimore, to the board and re- 
elected all retiring directors for the en- 
suing year. 


William L. Andrews, vice-president 
Consolidated Coal Co; J. Omer Woodrum, 
grain; C. D. Emmons, president United 
Railways & Electric Co., and Harry J. 
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Crilley, with Dennis & Co., Inc. grai 
brokers, have applied for membershi “9 
the Chamber of Commerce. soe 

The Grain Corporation is preparj 
ship to Poland about 50,000" bh’ be 
durum flour in sacks, which it has been 
carrying here for months. The Corpora- 
tion still has a large supply of Pacific 
Coast flour in local storage, but the sup- 
position is that all its export stu will 
soon move out. 

Effective Feb. 23, the charge for leva- 
tion and storage of grain in export ele. 
vators at Baltimore was increased to |, 
per bu. Other charges remain the same 
This change was ordered published on 
one day’s notice by the Railroad Adminic. 
tration. Similar advance has bee) au- 
thorized at the other North <A| intie 
ports. 

Visitors of the week were: J. O. wing 
vice-president, Cannon Valley Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; John V. Nicodemus 
vice-president and manager, Glade Val. 
ley Milling Co., Walkersville, Md; Frank 
K. Miller, general manager, Pennsy|yania 
Millers’ Export Association, Philacel- 
phia; F. J. Bradford, with Arcady }'arms 
Milling Co., Chicago. . 


The steamer Indianapolis, whicl, the 
Atlantic Transport Co. cleared from here 
Feb, 19, with flour, condensed milk and 
coal for the destitute of a section in 


northern Russia, as a gift from the 
American Red Cross to the Russian Red 
Cross, has been stopped at Norfolk, Va,, 
by the government for the reason that 


the Russian White army, which was oc- 
cupying the destination port of th: ship- 
ment, had suffered defeat at the hands 


of the Bolsheviki. 
Cuartes H. Dorsry. 





PHILADELPHIA 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 28.—The er- 
ratic condition of the market for cash 
wheat has an unsettling influence on the 
market for flour. Buyers lack contidence 
and show no disposition to operate ex- 


cept to satisfy actual needs. Most of 
the transactions are in second hand stocks 
available below mill limits. The |at- 
ter, as a rule, are pretty well main- 
tained on stuff to be shipped, but buyers 
are showing scarcely any interest. Stocks 
are said to be liberal all over the coun- 
try, and the outlook is not encouraging, 
Rye flour is in moderate but ample sup- 
ply as demand is light. Corn goods are 
slow of sale and values are largely nomi- 
nal. 
NOTES 

Harry B. Cassel, flour, feed and grain 
merchant, left today for a two weeks’ 
trip to Florida. 

Frank Richards, flour and grain deal- 
er, will leave on Monday for a short va- 
cation to be spent in Pinehurst, N. C. 

Walter K. Woolman, of S. C. Woolman 
& Co., grain, feed and hay dealers, has 
just returned from a business trip to 
New Orleans and Texas. 

A proposal to increase the capital stock 
of the Andrews Mill Co. from $240,000 
to $1,000,000 will be considered at a spe- 
cial meeting of the stockholders on 
March 1. 

After an attack of influenza, Jolin K. 
Scattergood, grain and feed dealer, is 
now in the hospital, where he will be 
obliged to undergo an operation for 
stomach trouble. 

Having been confined to his home with 
the grippe for nearly three weeks, I 
Marion Hall, general manager of Swift 
& Co.’s office in this city, has gone to 
Florida to recuperate. 

A large number of farmers attended 
the annual meeting of the State Tiiresh- 
ermen’s and Farmers’ Protective Associa- 
tion, at Harrisburg, this week, and 
brought reports of wheat and rye being 
in excellent winter condition and a big 
acreage in grain in most of the central 
and eastern counties. 

Among the visitors on ‘change this 
week were: A. F. Stanchfield, of the 
Baldwin Flour Mills, Minneapolis; A. G 
King, grain dealer, of Syracuse, N. Y; 
J. O. Laird, miller, of Omaha, Ne); A. 
R. Taylor, of Taylor & Bournique, grain 
handlers, of Milwaukee, Wis; F. J: 
Eshelman, of the Lancaster (Pa.) Mill- 
ing Co., and J. C. Strayer, feed dealer, 
of York, Pa. 

Samvuet S. Danirts. 
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FOREIGN TRADE NEWS 











Famine Imminent in Egypt 
Egypt is verging upon famine through 
action of profiteers in that country, 
cording to information received from 
pr. C. P. Russell, president of the Assiut 
\merican college in Upper Egypt. 

“The fear is widely expressed that 
there will be real famine here before the 
next crop matures,” writes Dr. Russell. 
“The worst of it is that there is food in 


the act 


Egypt, but it is all in the hands of rich 
farmers and profiteers who will not sell. 
Wheat about $6 bu, and other prices 


have risen correspondingly. The rich are 
fabulously rich; the enormous 
increase in the price of cotton has added 
ereatly to their wealth.” 

~The English government is doing its 
hest to put enough bread and onions in 
the Egyptian fellah, or peasant, 
Dr. R ll said, so that his wage of 25c 
a day will buy enough to keep him alive, 
but the tive profiteers stand in the way. 


growl 


reach 





French Agricultural Reconstruction 
The total cultivable land occupied by 
the enemy in France during the war is 
ofticia estimated at 1,700,000 hectares, 
yecor to the fortnightly survey of 
Fren ‘onomic conditions. On Oct. 1, 
1919, (0,000 hectares were under culti- 
vatior nd the balance, some 700,000 
hect . were leveled and ready to sow. 
[he number of steam agricultural ma- 
chine i use in these districts was 75. 
Furt 1,643 motor plows and 864 trac- 
tors irious kinds were in service; 
2,756 temporary shelters for animals had 
been tructed; 167,000 horses, 58,000 
head ittle and 22,000 sheep had been 
dist d among the farmers, and 250,- 
000 agricultural implements of all kinds 
had 1 placed in their hands. They 
iso had been supplied with 85,000 tons 
izers and 100,000 tons of seeds. 
| value of the agricultural ma- 
chine implements, animals, fertilizers 
ls supplied the farmers of the 
liberated regions surpassed 550,000,000 
franc mn Oct. 1, 1919. 





German Trade Restrictions 
rhe abnormal industrial and exchange 
prevailing in Germany, as well 
is in other parts of Europe, have made 
t necessary for the German government 
to work out some systematic policy of 
trade control to take the place of the 
absolute control maintained 
war. The decree providing 
for the control of the foreign trade of 
Ger! , promulgated Dec. 20, 1919, is 
0 accomplish the following ob- 


conditions 


pract \ 


durin he 


Fi to eliminate to a considerable 
wide difference between the 
vrices of German products and 
the prices prevailing in the world-mar- 
kets: md, to prevent or restrict the 
ion of essential German prod- 
ucts, h is greatly encouraged by the 
lower price-level in Germany; third, to 
part of the grain derived from 
eciation of German currency to 


exte the 


public use; and, fourth, to prevent the 
flight capital through export opera- 
tions 

Tl Ww measure confers very broad 
powers upon the minister of economics 


ind t ommissioner for export and im- 
port ses. It provides that the minister 
may ‘e the exportation of any arti- 
ngent upon the granting of an 
<xpo cense by the commissioner, and 
the g ing of such licenses is to be sub- 
Ject pecial conditions, which are not 
spe in the decree and are presum- 
ably to the discretion of the authori- 
tes in charge of its administration. It 
also orizes the commissioner to dele- 
gate thority in connection with the 
grant of licenses to foreign trade 
bur These trade bureaus, it is an- 
ticiy |, will be made up of representa- 
tive the respective industries and 
comn ial interests affected, working 
under the supervision of a government 


representative, The subsidiary organiza- 
tions are authorized to levy fees to cover 
expel ’ 

rhere is also a provision for a permit 


tax, which presumably will vary in ac- 


cordance with the divergence between 
German domestic prices and those pre- 
vailing in world-markets. The proceeds 
from the tax are to be used for carrying 
out measures of social reform. The per- 
mit tax is presumably to take the place 
of the proposed export duty, which has 
met with considerable opposition from in- 
dustrial and commercial interests. 
Drastic penalties in the form of high 
fines and imprisonment are provided for 
in the case of exports without permit or 
for violations of the conditions attached 
to the granting of a permit. By the new 
decree such violations are placed on the 


yt 





open market. Posnania (Posen) is not 
affected by the law. 

“It is the purpose of the government 
to avail itself, so far as possible, of the 
existing machinery for collecting the 
grain; that is to say, the co-operative and 
grain societies, which will be given full 
powers under government direction. In 
districts where such societies do not exist, 
the government presumably will take di- 
rect charge.” 

The food law for 1919-20 contains the 
following provision: 

“J.andowners are obliged to furnish, 
for the absolute needs of the state, at 
dates fixed by the food ministry and food 
council, the following grain supplies in 
wheat, rye, barley, and oats: 

“1, In those districts belonging to the 
first category (most productive): (a) 
fiom estates of 7 to 30 acres, 30 kilos 





H. E. Feagans, President of the Western District Purchasing Agents’ Association 


same basis as violations of the usury law, 
while previously they were dealt with 
under the contraband provisions of the 
customs law. 





Poland’s Food Law 

Hugh Gibson, American minister to 
Poland, reports from Warsaw that the 
most important measure among several 
already promulgated, to give effect to 
the food law that became operative in 
Poland on Dec. 1, 1919, is the increase 
in the price to be paid to producers for 
grain, by approximately 33 per cent as 
an average throughout Poland. “It is 
hoped by this means,” he writes, “to ob- 
tain about 300,000 tons of grain, or about 
three-quarters of all that is available. 
Presumably the remainder will be of- 
fered freely on the market, but it is un- 
likely that this will be done until all the 
requisitions are satisfied; and the requisi- 
tion system cannot but consume a consid- 
erable period, so that it is possible that a 
year may elapse before any considerable 


amount of grain can be purchased on the 


per acre; (b) from estates of 31 to 100 
acres, 75 kilos per acre; (c) from estates 
of over 100 acres, 120 kilos per acre. 

“2, In those districts belonging to the 
second category (not so productive): (a) 
from estates of 11 to 30 acres, 20 kilos 
per acre; (b) from estates of 31 to 100 
acres, 40 kilos per acre; (c) from estates 
of over 100 acres, 70 kilos per acre. 

“3. In those districts belonging to the 
third category (still less productive): 
(a) from estates of 16 to 30 acres, 15 
kilos per acre; (b) from estates of 31 to 
100 acres, 30 kilos per acre; (c) from 
estates of over 100 acres, 40 kilos per 
acre,” 





Metric System in Honduras 


The international metric system is not 
the exclusive standard of weights and 
measures in Honduras. It is used in 
modern land measurements, which, since 
about 1900, are calculated in hectares, 
ares, deciares, centiares, etc. It has like- 
wise been adopted in the customs tariff; 
that is, duties are levied on one-half 
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kilogram of gross weight. It is also used 
in the sizes of foreign shoes, which are 
figured in centimeters. However, since 
the beginning of the war the stores have 
been importing American shoes and have 
a table of equivalénts of the American 
sizes. 

On old land measurements the Spanish 
system was used—caballeria, manzana, 
legua, etc. Previous to 1900 the land tax 
was called “manzanaje.” It is now called 
“hectarage.” Excepting the above men- 
tioned, all other measures are a com- 
posite of American pounds and yards, 
and Spanish libras, varas, etc. When 
piece goods, bought by the yard from the 
United States or England, are sold re- 
tail, the merchant sells by the Spanish 
vara (32.9 inches), thus making a hand- 
some profit. In figuring the output of 
silver the native miners use the term 
“marco,” which is eight Spanish ounces, 
or one-half libra (libra=1.0143 lbs). 

The government, so far as can be 
learned, has no present intention of mak- 
ing the international metric system the 
exclusive system of weights and meas- 
ures. The Spanish weights and measures 
in use in Honduras are the same in units 
and equivalents as those in use in other 
Spanish countries. 





$100,000,000 Excess Taxes 

Wasuinaton, D. C., Feb. 28.—The 
Treasury Department owes to taxpayers 
$100,000,000 that has been unlawfully col- 
lected in the last ten years and which 
should be refunded, according to a state- 
ment made here this week by Congress- 
man Watson, Republican, of Pennsyl- 
vania. He estimates that of this amount 
nearly half of it has been overpaid by 
residents of New York and Pennsylvania. 
He severely criticizes the Treasury offi- 
cials for not speeding up their efforts 
to adjudicate claims now pending for 
such overpayment, and to return money 
owed to taxpayers who have exceeded the 
amounts they owe the government. Most 
of the mistakes, Mr. Watson believes, are 
due to the complicated revenue law, 
which he believes ought to be amended 
and simplified. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Purchasing Agents’ Association 

San Francisco, Car., Feb. 28.—A new 
and important commercial organization 
was formed on Feb, 7, by a committee of 
purchasing agents who met at Paso 
Robles, Cal. The Western District Pur- 
chasing Agents’ Association was created, 
comprising the following local purchas- 
ing agents’ associations: the Purchasing 
Agents’ Association of Northern Cali- 
fornia, the Los Angeles Purchasing 
Agents’ Association, and the State, Coun- 
ties and Municipal Purchasing Agents’ 
Association, 

The following officers were elected: H. 
I’, Feagans, San Francisco, Sperry Flour 
Co., purchasing agent, president; J. C. 
McQuiston, Los Angeles, Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway, first vice- 
president; J. M. Sabin, Jr., Alameda, 
purchasing agent Alameda County, sec- 
ond vice-president; W. G. McMillan, Sac- 
ramento, state purchasing agent, treas- 
urer; C. E. Listenwalter, Los Angeles, 
Listenwalter & Gough, secretary. 

This organization will be comprised of 
purchasing agents’ associations in all the 
large cities west of Denver, Colo. Asso- 
ciations are now being formed in Van- 
couver, Portland, Salt Lake City, Den- 
ver, El Paso and Seattle, which will soon 
be affiliated with the: Western Associa- 
tion, and it is the intent to make the 
Western Association to the western pur- 
chasing agents what the National Pur- 
chasing Agents’ Association is to the 
eastern purchasing agents. 

The importance of this new organiza- 
tion will be understood when it is realized 
that the purchasing power of its mem- 
bers will be over $5,000,000,000 annually, 
and has among its members purchasing 
agents of nearly every large institution 
in the West, who carry out the policies 
of purchasing for their companies. Nat- 
uraily, the purchasing agent buys where 
he can secure the best prices, quality and 
service considered, and it will be the pol- 
icy of all purchasing agents to encourage 
the establishing of larger stocks and bet- 
ter service in the West. 

R. C. Mason. 
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The spirit of caution and the general 
belief of the jobbing trade that all food- 
stuffs will decline in prices, have had a 
very depressing effect on the flour mar- 
ket, and purchases are strictly limited 
to current requirements. Flour prices 
are not quotably lower for the week, 
but the tone of the market is distinctly 
weak. 

On the other hand, bankers have been 
so long out of the market that their flour 
supplies are reaching a point where they 
must be replenished, and after tax as- 
sessment time is passed a fair volume of 
new business should be workable. 

The Grain Corporation is about the 
only outlet for flour, but government 
prices make any considerable volume of 
sales to it impossible in view of wheat 
costs. 

Oriental business has practically ceased, 
and ocean space for prompt business is 
not available, even if business could be 
worked. Both of the Pacific cables are 
out of commission, so that no informa- 
tion as to present conditions in oriental 
markets is available. 

Southeastern and eastern states busi- 
ness is lifeless; in fact, numerous re- 
quests for cancellation are being received 
on the heavy bookings made in January. 

Soft wheat flour quotations are un- 
changed for the week, and are on the 
basis of $12.95 for family patent in 49-lb 
cottons. 

Sales of hard wheat flours here by 
eastern mills were practically nil for the 
week. Quotations are largely nominal 
at $12.75@13.50 bbl for standard Kansas 
patent; $13.90 for Dakota and $12.85@ 
13.40 for Montana. 

The millfeed market is very weak. 
Mil-run is quoted at $42 ton in straight 
cars. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

The weekly output of Seattle mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller, is here shown: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 


This Week .ccccees 52,800 30,661 58 
Last week .......- 52,800 46,905 88 
BOGE GO ccccccece 46,800 25,588 54 
Two years ago .... 46,800 39,113 83 
Three years ago ... 40,800 18,735 45 
Four years ago .... 40,800 14,751 36 
Five years ago .... 40,800 16,974 42 


The weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, is here shown: 

Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 

7,0 





This week ........ 5 36,612 64 

Last week .. --+ 57,000 44,260 77 

Year ago ... --- 57,000 14,119 24 

Two years ago .... 57,000 37,246 65 

Three years ago ... 57,000 23,586 41 

Four years ago ... 57,000 24,990 44 
NOTES 


It is reported that eastern interests 
will build a flour mill at North Bend, 
Oregon. 

Lou J. Weitzman,. of the Weitzman 
Flour Co., Chicago, has been in Seattle 
for several days, en route from San 
Francisco to Chicago. 

Trading in hard white and hard red 
wheats is very limited, premiums being 
nominally 60@70c bu; premiums being 
paid for club are 14@l1ic bu. 

The Owen-Peake Feed & Grain Co. 
has been incorporated at Astoria, Ore- 
gon, with a capital stock of $25,000, by 
O. A. and A. S. Owen and G. F. Peake. 

Weekly flour tenders made last Tues- 
day to the Grain Corporation were again 
small; all tenders in excess of $9.90 bbl, 


track, Portland, Seattle or Tacoma, and 
$10 bbl, f.a.s., were rejected. 


Canadian oats have practically sup- 
planted eastern oats on this market. No. 
1 extra Canadian feed oats are selling 
here at $59 ton, bulk, against $63 for 38- 
Ib eastern white clipped oats. 

O. D. Fisher, general manager, and S, 
W. Allen, assistant manager of the Fish- 
er Flouring Mills Co., who are visiting 
the European markets, were in Paris last 
week and have left there for Belgium 
and Holland. 

E. B. Stookey, agronomist, Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Pullman, 
Wash., reports that recent tests show that 
among spring wheats Mexican blue-stem, 
red fife, red chaff and marquis are the 
best yielders, ranging from 184% to 221%, 
bus an acre, 

Pacific Coast bakers are unanimously 
opposed to the suggestion of the Grain 
Corporation that they make two grades 
of bread, on the ground that the mar- 
keting of an inferior grade would ad- 
versely affect the general reputation of 
bakery products and would also reduce 
the efficiency of their plants. 

The trade estimates that about 15,- 
000,000 bus of wheat remain in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. The wheat movement is 
at a minimum for the season, with buy- 
ers and sellers far apart in their ideas 
of values, and little demand. The move- 
ment of wheat is further complicated by 
the continuation of the car shortage. 

Engagements of oriental freight space, 
as well as passenger reservations, are 
booked far ahead. Ocean freight space 
is not obtainable under 90 days, and 
passenger reservations are practically 
filled for six months on most lines, and 
through October on the Canadian Pacific 
ships. Freight offerings for the Orient 
are unprecedentedly heavy and_ the 
freight space has been considerably cut 
down by the transportation of 50,000 
coolies during the last four months, to 
the Orient from the war zone, on British 
and Canadian ships sailing from Van- 
couver, B. C. 

The Seattle Chamber of Commerce and 
Commercial Club is supporting the ap- 
plication filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by the United States 
Steel Products Co. for permission to op- 
erate a steamship service between the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts through the 
Panama Canal. The permission of the 
Commission to operate this service must 
be obtained under the Panama Canal act, 
on account of the ownership by the Steel 
Corporation of certain eastern railroads 
participating in trans-continental traffic 
in competition with inter-coastal steam- 
ship lines. The'request is based on the 
fact that the interests of the applicant 
in competing railroad lines are so remote 
that its operation of a steamship line 
would not come within the prohibition of 
the act. 





LOS ANGELES 

Los Ancetes, Cat., Feb. 28.—The flour 
situation here is very dull. Every one is 
carrying full stocks, and the mills are 
not operating to full capacity. They all 
seem to be holding for a better market 
after tax time and after this flurry of 
lower prices has abated. Eastern hard 
white flour, packed in 98-lb cotton bags, 
was offered here on basis of $12.50 bbl; 
49-Ib bags at $12.80 bbl. 

Northern bran is selling around $49@ 
51 ton, and local at about $53. Kansas 
bran was offered: on board at $54 ton, 
with no sales. 

There were $2.93%, bids for spot milo, 
with no sales, this price being a little 
lower than last week. Milo for future 
delivery was sold today at $8.05 for 
March, and 1,300 tons were sold. yester- 


day at the same price. One car of No. 2 
eastern Kafir, sacked, was sold on basis 
of $2.75 per 100 lbs. 

Bidding today was $3.40 for spot bar- 
ley, but there were no sales. Two hun- 
dred tons of barley for delivery during 
May were sold at $3.371,,@3.38%4, and 300 
tons for August delivery at $2.95. Fu- 
ture barley is a little more active this 
week than it was last week. 


NOTES 

A. C. Rath, of El Centro, is a visitor 
in Los Angeles this week. 

Winthrop Martin, of San Luis Obispo, 
and W. H. Wierman, of Denver, Colo., 
were visitors on the Exchange this week. 

J. C. Strong, manager of the Price 
Current Grain Reporter, Chicago, was a 
visitor on the Los Angeles Exchange yes- 
terday. 





OREGON 

PortLanp, Orecon, Feb. 28.—The local 
flour market has been rather quiet this 
week. Prices were unchanged at $13.15 
for family patents and $13.75 for bakers 
hard wheat. It was the opinion of the 
trade in general that the market was 
barely steady. 

The Grain Corporation’s flour pur- 
chases this week were again small. All 
bids over $10 f.a.s. were rejected. 

In the millfeed market a weaker tone 
has developed. Mill-run has declined to 
$41.50 a ton for car lots. The demand 
has fallen off considerably and stocks are 
showing a tendency to pile up. Rolled 
barley is held at $71, rolled oats at $63.50 
and cracked corn at $68. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 





This week 42,600 25,675 

Last week ........ 42,600 26,258 60 
Year ago ...... -» 42,600 34,700 80 
Two years ago .... 33,000 22,252 67 
Three years ago ... 33,000 16,246 48 


There is very little trading in wheat in 
this territory. Dealers cannot interest 
coast mills and are getting but few in- 
quiries from the East. The premium on 
soft wheat has declined to 15@16c. Hard 
wheat is hardly available. 

The coarse grains are also quiet. Clos- 
ing bids at the Exchange were: bulk corn, 
$58.50 a ton; sacked oats, $59@59.50; 
bulk clipped oats, $58@58.50. 


NOTES 
The trade is taking interest in the op- 
position that has developed to the entry 
into Oregon of the recently formed 
Washington Wheat Growers’ Association. 
A strong protest against the Washington 
plan was made by Professor George R. 
Hyslop, of the Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege, and he has been seconded by a num- 
ber of important wheat farmers. Pro- 
fessor Hyslop not only objected to the 
proposed methods of the association, but 

also to the people who are back of it. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





MONTANA 

Great Faris; Mont., Feb. 28.—Flour 
prices are unchanged from last week, 
quotations remaining steady at $14@ 
14.15, f.o.b. Great Falls, in car lots. The 
same is true of feeds, with bran at $44 
and millfeed at $46 the ton. No mid- 
dlings are offered. 


NOTES 

Bonds for the DeSmet irrigation dis- 
trict, which is being developed near Dan- 
vers, in Fergus County, have been sold, 
thus insuring that the work will proceed. 
This district is on the eastern edge of the 
famous Judith basin, Montana’s greatest 
wheat-producing section. 

The Cream of the West Co. has been 
reorganized at Billings, with a capital of 
$50,000. The incorporators are J. E. 
Roche, C. M. Kuntzner, L. F. Miller, H. 
S. Singer and R. D. Savage, all of Bil- 
lings. The company proposes to manu- 
facture cereal products. 

S. B. Fairbanks, secretary and mana- 
ger of the Judith Milling Co., Hobson, 
has charge of the arrangements for the 
social features of the next meeting of the 
Montana Millers’ Association, which will 
be held in this city next Friday evening. 
He has requested Hotel Rainbow to pro- 
vide a dinner for 25 guests. 

Montana has placed a complete em- 


March 3, 1929 


bargo on all hay from Idaho, because of 
alleged infection of hay in that Section 
with the alfalfa weevil. The embargo 
runs from March 1, and officials are take 
ing steps to make the order effective 
Irregular methods of certain shipper, 
from Idaho that brought hay from s¢¢. 
tions covered by local restrictions ¢ ised 
the order to be made statewide. 


Joun A. Curry, 





SAN FRANCISCO 
San Francisco, Cat., Feb. 28. Ex. 
treme dullness prevails in the flour may. 
ket, and all reports indicate that jobbers 
and bakers are burdened with flour. Lj. 
tle improvement is looked for fore 
spring. Lower wheat prices and conse. 
quent reductions in mill quotations tend. 

ed further to discourage buying. 
Mill prices in car lots, delivered San 
Francisco, are as follows: Kansas s{anq- 
ard patents, $12.50@13 bbl; Montana 


standard patent, $13.20@13.50; Dakota 
standard patents, $14.50@15. 

Millfeed is dull and offerings are not 
exceptionally heavy. However, there js 
an entire lack of inquiries. Country }yyy- 
ers have heen out of the market for the 


past two weeks. Prices are $1 ton lower, 
and a pronounced bearish feeling pre. 
vails. Bran and mill-run quoted at $14.50 
@47.50 ton. 


NOTES 
George A. Raymer, for many years 
secretary of the Riverside Mill Co., |i eno, 
Nev., has resigned his position wit! that 
company to go into other business 
The local office of the United States 
Grain Corporation purchased, during 


February, 154,000 bbls of export flour 
from mills of California, Arizona and 
Nevada. The maximum prices were 39.90, 
f.o.b., and $10 f.a.s. 

Any baker selling an underweigh! loaf 
of bread after today will be arrested and 
prosecuted to the full extent of the lay. 
This is the edict of Andrew J. Gallagher, 
sealer of weights and measures for the 
City and County of San Francisco, who 
last week notified all bakers of the prop- 
er size and weight of loaves of bread for 
public sale. Two sizes of loaves ire al- 
lowed by law, the smaller to weigh 16 oz 
and to retail at 12c, the larger to weigh 
24 oz and retail for 17c. 

N. W. Miller, of Chico, has won the 
gold medal and $1,000 offered }y the 
Farm Journal for the biggest yield of 
alfalfa in the United States in 1919. The 
national crop contest, in which this prize 
was offered, was announced in the sum- 
mer of 1918, when it was belie, the 
war could not be ended that year. The 
contest included corn, wheat, oat ota- 
toes, alfalfa and cotton. Eighteen prizes 
were offered, and that for the ler 
alfalfa is the only one won by Cali- 
fornia rancher. Miller’s crop, after be- 
ing reduced to the moisture standard of 
1214, per cent, yielded seven tons : 148 
lbs per acre from a field of five a 

R. C. Mason. 





NEBRASKA 
Omana, Nes. Feb. 28.—The milling 
situation in the Omaha territory con- 


* tinues extremely unsatisfactory to the 


trade. As one well-known Omaha miller 
expressed it, “It is simply fierce from 
every viewpoint. Sales amount to prac- 
tically nothing and the greater part of 
the East is embargoed on flour.” 

The United States Grain Corporation 
is still pushing the sale of straight flour 
to consumers, and there is no doubt that 
in some districts a great deal of this fiour 
has been sold. Transportation conditions 
are very much upset and make shipments 
of both grain and flour uncertain 


OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 ))bls, 
with comparisons, as reported to [he 


Northwestern Miller: Flour Pet. of 
output ac ty 

MM. WOO cca ccnccussvesec 15,459 64 

BUS WORE 66 ic 0s poet wteees 16,543 

FEAF OBO wcrccsocvessescivs 8,793 


Leien Leswt' 





The United States Tariff Commis-ion 
reports that the United States will soon 
be independent, not only of ,its former 
enemies, Germany and Austria, bu! of 
all other foreign countries in dyestu ‘Ts, 
synthetic medicinals, optic and window 
glass and other commodities. 
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Qui ns corrected to dates shown. 
<< — 
CHICAGO, FEB. 28 
FLO Prices, carload and round lots, 
RING WHEAT FLOUR 
1 P nneapolis brands, % 
age 196 lbs, to the retail 
ee R $.....@14.50 
n 12.65 @13.40 
4 ie g 12.00@12.35 
ation s, (UR Se lckadaxtacs 9.20@ 9.40 
eaael r, 140 Ibs, jute ..... 6.25@ 6.50 
pring patents, jute.. 12.65@12.80 
INTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent thern, jute .ccceceee $11.50@11.75 
Straig ithern, jute .....+.6- 10.25@10.75 
, ’ rn, JUC8 siecssecese - 9.00@ 9.30 
ARD WINTER FLOUR 
First Kansas, jute ..... $12.25 @12.65 
p ¢ CP COME ccceccsececs 11.25 @11.50 
gm, 3000 diasiesarnss 9.10@ 9.35 


RYE FLOUR 
Rye fl ite, jute, per bbl....$8.20@8.50 
Rye ndard, jute .......-- 7.30 @7.60 
WHI Offerings light. Inquiry from 
small, Hard winters easier. 
week follows, and is based on 


This week Last week Last year 
-@235 226@228 





N 1 @... 

N @ 232 233@240 225 @ 226 

N ..@238 -@ -++@230 

No 240@245 ...@252 226@230 

No. 2 @... 240@245 223@226% 
CORD pping and industrial demand 


not large. Country offerings 

increase, Range for the week 

week Last week Last year 

@139%123 @1 
125% @128 
> @144 128 @130 

4@144 130 @131% 
4 @137 123 @126 

@140% 126 @128% 
@145 128% @131 
@149 130 @133 
5114 146 @152 130 @132 

OA al cash handlers are heavily 

oard exporters and eastern dis- 

ceipts increased and largely ex- 

ir’s. Cash premiums are high, 

r May for No. 3 white, and 8@ 

No. 2 white. Range for the 





Last week Last year 
84% @89% 53 @58 
gt 85% @89 57% @60% 
Docee csecQ@eee 58% @60% 
N 89 86% @90 59% @62 
d89% 87% @92 wer Fee 


s week 


R nd good. Export sales Satur- 
s at 12%c over Chicago May, 
re, the highest premium of the 

Sor h sold 700,000 bus shipment at 

nir vigation at 4c over Chicago 

\ tuffalo No. 2 sold during the 
21.60 and closed at $1.59. No. 

5 May, $1.59% @1.60; July, 

} Demand good. Offerings light. 

Mar Poor to fancy ranged at $1.25 

ed around the top for choice. 

turday at $1.39. 

ODS—Trade lighter. Shipments 
iyed by car scarcity. Corn 

100 lbs; corn meal, $3.65 for 
50 for white; pearl hominy, 

grits, $3.50. Rolled oats sell- 

rs xport demand curtailed. Sacks 
; steel cut, $5.70% per 100 lbs. 


LIN MEAL—Trade light at $75@76 
t Chicago. 
WEI RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


shipments of flour and grain 
with comparisons (000’s omit- 


teceipts -Shipments 


1920 1919 1920 1919 

t 256 189 { 
510 581 
1,916 620 
>106 869 
210 111 
I 210 79 








MIL Ww AUI KE E, FEB, 28 





ale prices, car lots, per 


waukee: 


spring COLEOM ccc ccesces $13.50@13.65 
“Pring ©, COSTOM cccocare 12.10 @12.40 
5 CEOM cececcsccsece 9.00@10.50 
te, cotton .....2.. 8.30@ 8.80 

R light, cotton ..... 7.70@ 8.40 
. Z, GUSCOR cvicces 6.50@ 7.20 
oht, GOCRGE sisecess 12.50 @13.00 

0 lbs, cotton ...... oeeee@ 3.75 

> 100 lbs, cotton ..... aac cee BVO 


) lbs, cotton -@ 3.65 
\—Higher, with sentert bran 
8 rd fine middlings, $50.50; rye 
seas 9 ur middlings, $54@56; oil meal, 
YG iny feed, $63; red dog, $63.50,— 
sacks, 
Prices advanced 56@10c, with 
from millers and shippers for 
Receipts, 49 cars. No. 1 
$2.50 @ 2.75; 





2.65@2.85; No. 2, 
65 


BARLEY—Prices exhibited but _ilittle 


change. Receipts, 86 cars. Best grades 
were salable, but low-grades dull and neg- 
lected. No. 3, $1.51@1.54; No. 2, $1.40@1.53; 
feed and rejected, $1.30@1.40, 

RYE rices advanced 1@2c; receipts, 33 
cars. The call was good from millers and 





shippers. Receipts small, 33 cars. No. 1, 
$1.55 @1.60; No. 2, $1.55@1.60; No. 3, $1.50 
@1.59%. 

CORN—Prices advanced 3@4c; receipts, 


368 cars. Demand was brisk from industries 
and shippers. No. 3 yellow, $1.43@1.51; No, 
4 yellow, $1.38@1.45; No. 3 mixed, $1.40@ 
1.47; No. 3 white, $1.45 @1.52. 

OATS—Prices advanced ic, with demand 
good from shippers, and tables were cleared 
each day. Receipts, 201 cars. No. 2 white, 
87@90c; No. 3 white, 85% @88%c; No. 4 
white, 85@88c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 7,350 7,350 19,470 70,343 
Wheat, bus.. 65,660 213,210 86,940 158,960 
Corn, bus.... 511,520 115,370 98,980 52,665 


444,210 375,700 204,840 254,133 
34,540 119,891 
67,650 9,450 

4,646 999 


Oats, bus.... 
Barley, bus.. 135,020 390,930 
Rye, bus..... 44,550 83,700 
Feed, tons... 720 610 





DULUTH, FEB, 2 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 





tons: 
WUE DOGOOS o6 cic ccecnaeuesice $13.25 @13.50 
BOE DORGMS 006 c vocdecsocsines 13.00 @13.25 
WOPGR GHONy BOM sccovtetsvecess 9.00@ 9.25 
Becoma GIOGF, JUGS .ciccessiseses 6.25@ 6.50 
Bree BD GOI 66606 ceccavsKecce 13.00 @13.25 
DUFUR PATEME cccecccccccceccse 12.75 @13.00 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 
ee te DOPED 60 8s 00 Ks Ueibe wen ss cones $4.25 
a SUS Sdeccecesdtcnasesseeses 4.60 
ef. Seer Tee eT Tre rer 3.30 
eS. , Mere rererrverrererererier trie 3.90 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

For weeks ending as follows: 
1920 bbis 1919 bbis 1918 bbis 
Feb. 28..12,690 Mch.1.. 5,665 Mch, 2..16,735 
Feb. 21..17,100 Feb. 22..14,300 Feb. 23..15,880 
Feb, 14..18,220 Feb. 15..12,465 Feb. 16..19,080 
Feb, 7...21,000 Feb. 8... 3,060 Feb. 9...12,025 

WHEAT—Without change so far as offer- 
ings and business were concerned. Daily 
receipts small and the few cars were easily 
cared for by mills and elevators, Samples 
displayed on tables ran wholly to the lower 
varieties of wheat, better grades being 
scarce. Premiums advanced 5c midweek 
and held at the close. Shipping operations 
increased moderately this week, resulting in 
a stock reduction of 98,000 bus. 


PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 


Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 
cents per bushel: 





Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Feb. 21 .... 79% @83% 152% 119@140 
Pi Be 6bss, bedeeeaee. - seaen re 
Feb, 24 156% 119 @140 
Feb. 25 158 119@140 
Feb. 26 157% 119@140 
wom. Bes oeee ik 156 119@140 
Feb. 28 8154 @85% 157% 119@140 
Mch, 1, 1919 56% @58\% 141% 7T5@ 84 


*Holiday. 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


r-——Domestic——, -———~Bonded———, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 


Oats .cccce 139 195 27 os 3 2 
Rye .......6,532 2,948 2 ° ° 
Barley .... 84 837 2 76 . 
Flaxseed .. 71 23 7 
COPA .cccce 





Duluth-Superior wheat peeanen Feb. "98, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted), in stocks: Receipts by 

7~Wheat stocks— ———grade——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1 dk nor } 
1, 2 nor } - 11,436 224 1 21 31 
2dk nor J 
3 dk nor | 
3 nor j eee 424 7 9 ee 1 
All other 

spring .. 207 2,501 194 19 6 5 


am dur]! 
1, 2 dur § 245 3,959 65 ‘* 6 1 
All other 


durum ..1,191 5,555 309 5 
Winter 8 1,999 39 7 a én 
Mixed .... 5 14 1 3 
Totals -1,656 25,874 838 55 34 42 


Meesints and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r— Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 


Spring .... 44 17 67 8 se 11 
Durum ... 22 3 8 123 ee 1 
Winter .... 6 . oe oe ee 
Totals 72 20 75 131 12 
Oate ccccee 8 5 3 36 5 
RYO cccccecs 228 6 3 15 
Barley .... 11 rT 15 ee 24 7 
Flaxseed .. 41 21 9 17 22 12 
Bonded... oe 2 oe oe o6 
COrm .wcoee oe 1 ee os 6 
FLAXSEED—Prices showed substantial 


advance. February slowest, going up but 
llc against old May 23c, new 32c and July 


29c. Labor strikes and unfavorable weather 
in Argentina were the incentive for short 
covering. Minneapolis operators were best 
buyers. Local interests were in and out, 
Coyptry and Winnipeg did the selling. New 
May and July led the list in business put 
through. A few closing out deals were noted 
in old May. February mostly neglected, fin- 
ished without feature. Distant deliveries 
weakened at the end of the week 5@1l0c 
from early high spots. Interest and trading 
also narrowed to a low point. Cash position 
showed easiness, now quoted on new May 
basis instead of February. Spot No. 1 closed 
50c over new May, arrive 45c over new May. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


Old contracts— —-Close—_,, 
Opening March 1 
Feb. 24 High Low Feb. 28 1919 
May ..$4.50 $4.73 $4.50 = 68 $3.58 
SUF 2s sc coos 3.45 
New contracts— Close 
Opening Feb. 28 
Feb. 24 High Low 1920 


“$5. 12 $5.22 $5.11 $5.22 
J 4.66 4.32 4.57 
WOE crdivsute 123 4.52 


February 





ST. LOUIS, FEB. 28 
FLOUR—Spring first patent, 
standard, $12.40@13; first clear, $9.40@10; 
hard winter patent, $12.60@13.20; straight, 
$11.70@12.20; first clear, $9.40@9.80; soft 
winter patent, $12@13.50 straight, $11@ 
11.70; first clear, $9.30@9.70. 

MILLFEED—Hard winter bran $44.40, 
soft $44.50; brown shorts $47.50, gray $50; 
alfalfa meal, $43; oat feed, $31.50; white 
hominy feed, $58.50. 

WHEAT —In good demand at an advance 
of 18c. Receipts, 144 cars, against 162 last 
week. Closing prices: No. 2 red, $2.60@2.61; 
No, 3 red, $2.55. 

CORN—Prices 2c higher and demand fair, 
Receipts, 499 cars, against 6509. Closing 
prices: No. 3 corn, $1.45@1.48; No. 4 corn, 
$1.42; No. 5 corn, $1.40%; No. 3 yellow, $1.47 
@1.49; No. 4 yellow, anise No. 5 yellow, 
$1.40%; No. 4 white, $1.45@1.49. 

CORN GOODS—City ‘mills quote in 100-1b 

sacks as follows: corn meal $3.40, cream 

$3.50; grits and hominy, $3.75 

OATS—Demand fair, prices % @lic higher. 
Receipts, 243 cars, against 247. Closing 
prices: No. 2 oats, 90c; No. 3 white, 89% @ 
90%c; No. 2 mixed, 9l1c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— --Shipments—, 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
116,030 46,490 15 49,050 

5 40 201,600 55 


$13.20@14; 





Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 









Corn, bus.... 876,200 392,660 680 

Oats, bus.... 820,000 564,000 856,690 612,0§ 90 

Rye, DUB.ce. _ Seer eee 6,010 4.290 

3arley, bus.. 8,200 38,400 14,660 10,080 
KANS: Cc ITY, FEB, 28 





FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

Patent 
BERRERMS 6c cb cise tte ocereccoerve 
Weree GIGRE coco ccesevstcsseses 
Second clear 

MILLFEED- Quota- 
tions: bran, spot, $41@42; April, $39@40. 
Brown shorts, $46; gray shorts, $47@48. 

WHEAT—Hard wheat 3@S8c lower today. 
Demand very slow and carry-over large. 
Cash prices: hard, 2.50@2.55, medium 
$2.40@2.50; No. 5, medium $2.37 
@2.55; No. § 2.53, medium $2.32@ 
2.50; No. 4 $2.3 medium $2.25 @2.45. 
Red: No. 2, No, 3, $2.38@2.40; 
No. 4, $2.30@2. 

CORN—Down 434 today. Indifferent de- 
mand,  Catry-cvar large. Cash _ prices 
white, No. 2 $1.50, No. 3 $1.45@1.47, No. 4 
$1.40@1.41, No, 5 $1.34@1.36; yellow, No. 2 
$1.45@1.48, No. 3 $1.42@1.44, No. 4 $2. 39@ 
1.41, No. 5 $1.36; mixed, No. 2 $1.40@1.42, 
No. 3 $1.38@1.39, No. 4 $1.34@1.35, No. 5 
$1.31@1.34. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7~Receipts— -Shipments— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Wheat, bus.1,144,800 251,100 702,000 1, 112,750 
Corn, bus... 448,750 228,750 162,500 181,250 
Oats, bus... 317,400 261,800 219,000 228,000 
Rye, bus.... 14,300 8,800 34,100 
Barley, bus. 43, 


-Demand very dull, 












500 64,000 12,300 
Bran, tons.. 960 320 2,920 2,400 
Hay, tons... 15,064 6,156 8,976 2,772 
Flour, bbls... 15,925 5,525 652,650 28,275 


NEW YORK, FEB. 28 

FLOUR—Market experienced some rapid 
and very unexpected advances. Changes in 
cash wheat prices, probably brought about 
by heavy export purchases of Argentine 
wheat, forced flour prices by rapid over- 
night jumps way above where they were the 
previous week. Sales, though fairly satis- 
factory, were principally in small lots. Quo- 
tations were: spring fancy patents, $15.25@ 


15.75; standard patents, $12.50@13.90; first 
clear, $9.25@10.25; hard winter straight, 
$11.50@12.25; first clear, $9.50@9.70; soft 


winter straight, $11@12.50; rye, $8@8.60,— 
all jute. Receipts, 79,524 bbls. 
WHEAT—The purchase of several cargoes 
in transit from Argentina had an appreciable 
effect upon market. Receipts, 235,200 bus. 
CORN—Market quiet and _ featureless, 
Quotations: No. 2 yellow, $1.68%; No. 3 yel- 





low, $1.65%; No, 2 mixed, $1.66%. Receipts, 
18,200 bus, 

OATS—In same position as corn, with 
which they moved in sympathy. Quotations 
were $1.02@1.03, according to quality. Re- 
ceipts, 262,000 bus. 





TOLEDO, FEB, 28 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.0.b. mill, $11.50@12; spring, $12.75 
@15; Kansas, $12.50 


MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b, 
Toledo: 
Winter WHEGE OFOR cece sesoccconcecese $48.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ........... 53.00 
Winter wheat middlings ............ 57.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags.......cecece 72.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag..... e+ee 13.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 46 cars, 18 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 22. cars, 16 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 24 cars, 20 contract, 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 


Wheat, bus.. 64,400 65,100 2,465 15,630 
Corn, bus.... 27,500 21,300 14,380 27,390 
Oats, bus.... 49,200 105,500 21,920 75,430 





BOSTON, FEB. 28 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short... .$13.50@14.75 


Spring patents, standard ....... 12.25@13.50 
Rte. BIOS. GREe..62ccseeéxvwesd 8.75@ 9.50 
Hard winter patents ..........- 12.00@13.50 
Soft winter patents ........se0- 12.25@13.75 
Soft winter straights .......... 12.00@12.76 
Ore. Weeee GHORED cicccccadeces 10.75 @12.00 


Grain Corporation straights 10.65 @11.20 

MILLFEED—Demand good, but offerings 
light on account of embargoes and weather 
conditions. Spring bran, $50.50; winter bran, 
$51; middlings, $55@60; mixed feed, $54@ 
59; red dog, $66; second clears, $67; stock 
feed, $64; hominy feed, $67.40; oat hulls, re- 
ground, $36; cottonseed meal, $76.50@81,— 
all in 100’s, 

CORN PRODUCTS 
the market generally steady. 
flour, $4.25; white corn meal, $4.25; hominy 
grits and samp, $4.25; granulated yellow 
corn meal, $3.65; bolted, $3.60; feeding, $3.15 


—A quiet demand, with 
White corn 


@3.20; cracked corn, $3.20@3.25,—all in 
100’s. 
OATMEAL—A good demand, with the 


market steady at $4.65 for rolled and $5.34 
for cut and ground in 90-lb sacks. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
r-Receipts— ; 
1920 1919 1920 1919 





WPiour, Dbbin,.... 18,000 U,788 cuccs .vavse 
Wheat, bus... 8,960 1,100 93,728 952,159 
Corn, bus..... 1,560 2,050 10,55 -_  ‘teeas 
Oats, bus..... 89,460 16,650 129,350 677,676 
BOG, Diescce BOO 3 cdeces 3.704 ésens 
PATIOY, DEBice csvee 450 B0GC cbces 
Millfeed, tons. 30 105 
Oatmeal, cases ..... 900 


Oatmeal, sacks. 2,582 


RECEIPTS DURING FEBRUARY 


1920 1919 

PH, BOO. cectenenaseae 43,400 3 
ee. ED 4.54 bS 4s we pee 121,800 

COG, BEE cecbasstscccss 8,260 

Cats, DUB ccccssecesvece 231,215 

mee, WU cceictcecessces 1,150 

ON AR eee ee ee 3,100 

po ee ee eee 113 

Corn meal, bbis ececcces 325 

Oatmeal, 





Oatmeal, 


WEEK’S EXPORTS 


Exports from Boston during the week 
ending Feb. 28: to Liverpool, 144,874 bus 
wheat; to Glasgow, 56,000 bus wheat. Also 
to Antwerp, 2,226 140-lb sacks of flour. 





PHILADELPHIA, FEB. 28 
FLOUR—Receipts, 7,083,051 Ibs, in sacks, 
Exports, 2,800 tons to Bristol, 4,680 bbls and 


11,753 sacks to Antwerp, 22,481 bbls and 
31,474 sacks to Danzig, 129,608 sacks to 


Hango, Finland, 20,175 sacks to Liverpool, 
and 40,000 sacks to Brest. Quotations, per 
196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Gpring Great patent oo ceccosscice $13.50@13.75 
Hard winter patent .........+.. 13.00 @13.50 
Spring standard patent ........ 12.60@13.10 
Hard winter straight .......... 12.00@12.50 


10.75 @11.25 
10.65 @11.00 


western... 
near-by... 


Soft winter straight, 
Soft winter straight, 


Gries Geet GOSS oc ccciccacanes 9.50@10.00 
MPG BOW, WHR cceccicecvsaces 9.00@ 9.25 

WHEAT—Market unchanged. Receipts, 
153,715 bus; exports, 161,143; stock, 294,475. 


Quotations, car lots, in export elevator, gov- 
ernment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No, 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 1 red, garlicky 
and smutty, $2.34. The United States Grain 
Corporation’s purchases of wheat are based 
on the following schedule of discounts: No. 
2 wheat, 3c under No. 1; No. 3- wheat, 6c 
under No. 1; No. 4 wheat, 10c under No. 1; 
No. 5 wheat, 14c under No. 1, 

CORN—Supplies small and market steady, 
but trade slow. Receipts, 67,170 bus; stock, 
179,569. Quotations, car lots for local trade: 
new, as to quality and location, $1.58 @1.68, 
the latter for No. 2 yellow. 


CORN GOODS—Quiet and barely steady, 
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with moderate but ample offerings. Quota- 
tions: 
Kiln-dried— 
Gran, yellow meal, fancy... 
Gran. white meal, fancy ..... ....@3.65 
Yellow table meal, fancy .... ....@3.55 
White table meal, fancy ..... ....@3.65 
White corn flour, fancy ........ «....@3.75 
Yellow corn flour, fancy ....... 3.60@4.02% 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks.. ....@3.65 


100-1b sacks 
«-$....@8.65 






Pearl hominy and grits, cases... ....@2.60 
MILLFEED—Offerings very light and 
market firm and higher. Demand fair. Quo- 


tations: 
Spring bran ....... 
Soft winter bran .............+ 51.50@62.00 
Standard middlings ........... 54.50@55.50 
Flour middlings .......+..++++. 60.00@61.00 
Mixed feed ...ceccccesseeeeees 55.00@57.00 
Red Og ..ccecccceccccceeesees 66,00@67.00 
OATS—Offerings light and market steady, 
but trade quiet. Receipts, 49,755 bus; stock, 


- -$50.50@51.00 


216,641. Quotations: 

No. 2 white .........++. eeeeeeo$1.02@1.02% 
UE sca d oWeaveeetes «+++ 101@1.01% 
BVO. 6 WHEE cccccess erecacees +» 100@1.00% 


OATMEAL—Sold slowly at former rates. 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, 
$5.43; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 
90-lb sacks, $10.10; patent, cut, two 100-lb 
sacks, $10.41@12.07; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, fine $7@7.90, coarse $5.50, 





BALTIMORE, FEB. 28 


FLOUR—Closing, bbl, 
cottons: 
Spring first patent .............$13.50@14.00 
Hard winter patent ....... «eee+ 13.00@13.50 
Soft winter patent ...........+.. 11.75 @12.25 
Spring standard patent ....... - 12.75 @13.25 
Hard winter straight ......... » 12.00@12.50 
Soft winter straight (near-by).. 10.50@11.00 


car lots, in 98-lb 


Rye flour, white .........eeee0% -75@ 9.00 

Rye flour, standard ............ 8.25@ 8.50 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 

City mills’ spring patent ....... .....@14.50 

City mills’ blended patent ...... .....@14.00 

City mills’ winter patent ...... .....@12.50 

City mills’ winter straight...... .....@12.25 


MILLFEED—Strong but only a moderate 
business passing. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $49.50@50; soft winter 
bran, $50.50@51; standard middlings, $55@ 
65.50; flour middlings, $59@60; red dog, $67 
@68; city mills’ bran and middlings, $54 
@55. 

WHEAT—Steady; demand and movement 
light. Receipts, 108,828 bus; exports, 90,000; 
stock, 485,021. No closing prices in absence 
of offerings or trading; range of southern 
for week, $2.18 @2.47. 

CORN—Firm; movement small, demand 
good. Receipts, 89,359 bus; stock, 433,145. 
No closing market; range of southern for 


week, $1.55@1.70; near-by yellow cob, bbl, 
$7.60. 
OATS—Steadier; demand fair, movement 


limited. Receipts, 86,188 bus; stock, 601,295. 
Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, $1 
asked; No. 3, domestic, 99%%c asked. 
RYE—Up 4c; movement and demand 
large. Receipts, 534,335 bus; exports, 704,- 
505; stock, 1,978,039. Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, $1.71; southern bag lot, 
$1.60. 
RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


Receipts and exports in February, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted): 
-—Receipts— --Exports— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbis..... 120 262 100 225 
Wheat, bus.... 516 1,151 464 725 
Corn, bus..... ° 440 161 154 6 
Oats, bus...... 445 264 194 319 
Rye, bus....... 2,434 29 1,723 473 
Barley, bus.... 1 177 re ees 
Malt, bus...... 55 45 eve “ow 
Millfeed, tons.. 1 4s bos eee 


Receipts and exports from Jan, 1 to March 
1, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 


-—Receipts— --Exports— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbis..... 261 929 265 436 
Wheat, bus.... 1,017 2,769 1,544 2,222 
Corn, bus...... 982 510 225 10 
a ee 720 1,191 244 1,108 
Rye, bus....... 4,000 200 2,000 640 
Barley, bus.... 14 356 é* — 
Malt, bus...... 69 179 
Millfeed, tons.. 3 2 





BUFFALO, FEB. 28 





FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ............ $.....@14.00 
MOT PRGOME 2c ccccecccccccss -@14.00 
UME. bbe b6665 60 ew6 8% COs -@ 9.75 
SE DOD Sec vcsccdroecovers @13.50 
He WEED -ccressvees ce wees @ 9.35 
EE. Gove vacceccscvcees @ 8.75 

Sacked 

IN k's Fb os 0 064 60.0864 $. @ 49.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@53.50 
PE BOO vicedicevecccecccces @56.00 
PRD cevecoveevesses ++.- + @59.50 
oe MP CR oc knéccvessc ces - @65.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 74.00 @75.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... - @64.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... @64.00 
EE SE? wn ab ad der ceewsveecs «eee» @63.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent... .....@73.00 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent.... .. @75.00 
es. Oe GOR sscwsiecscocecs «eee» @72.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 90-lb sacks ... 4.40@ 4.45 
Oat hulls, reground, ton........ o oes + @32.50 

WHEAT—Few cars offered and not 


enough sales to establish a price on any 
grade. 

CORN—The market is higher on the bet- 
ter grades and only steady on anything be- 
low No. 3 yellow. Dealers here fear soft 
weather and expect a wider difference next 
week. There was a good demand and all the 
offerings were taken. No. 1 yellow, $1.64; 


No. 2 yellow, $1.63; No. 3 yellow, $1.61; No. 


- THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


4 yellow, $1.56; No. 5 yellow, $1.52; No. 6 
yellow, $1.45@1.47,—on track, through billed, 

OATS—Buyers wanted oats and paid 1%c 
over last week, taking all the offerings at 
that advance and wanted more. Closing: 
No. 1 white, 98c; No. 2 white, 97%c; No. 3 
white, 96%c; No. 4 white, 95%c,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—Some inquiry from local malt- 
sters. Offerings light. Malting quoted at 
$1.65@1.75 and feed $1.55@1.62,—on track 
or in store, 

RYE—All the offerings at $1.65@1.66 were 
taken. Holders are asking much higher 
prices. The best bid today was $1.65 for 
No. 2, on track, through billed. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MARCH 2 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 


Short patent, 98-lb cottons...... $13.00@13.90 
Standard patent .............-. 12.50@13.00 
BOBMOTS DORON occ ceceacvssedere 12.15 @12.40 
Wirat clear, Jute ...rcccceccsece 9.25@ 9.45 
Second clear, jute ......... «+++ 6.60@ 6.90 


Durum flour quotations, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
today (March 2), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina ...........00. $11.65 @11.75 
DURUM BOUP .cccccccccvccvcsece 10.10 @10.20 
CHOP sicccctesetrctosssivenees © coose@ 6.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
March 6.. ....+.. 160,630 172,135 391,490 
Feb. 28... 214,300 242,515 206,820 400,685 
Feb. 21... 246,960 190,760 156,255 377,190 
Feb, 14... 258,370 167,455 151,620 341,430 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
March 6... secsee cevces 22,095 28,215 
Feb, 28... S.6865 ccccce 88,855 26,210 
Feb, 21... $3,895 ...... 54,790 15,960 
Feb, 14... 3,980 =. cccee 6,235 24,755 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, —Exports— 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Jan, 65 70,710 219,350 227,710 255 5,020 
Jan, 10. 65 70,710 210,330 241,135 305 2,000 
Jan, 17. 65 70,710 215,035 207,470 eee 2,175 
Jan, 24. 65 70,710 194,420 197,745 3,555 1,115 


~) 


Jan, 31. 65 70,710 176,930 199,035 1,530 2,645 


Feb, 7. 65 70,710 183,420 175,345 610 9,175 
Feb. 14. 65 70,710 144,930 180,490 510 2,695 
Feb, 21. 62 69,270 140,805 182,595 850 3,610 
Feb. 28. 53 60,745 97,845 209,355 4,235 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (March 2), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

March 2 Year ago 
; Bere e ere ree $43.00 @44.00 $35.00@37.00 
Stand. middlings.. 49.00@49.50 35.00@37.00 
Flour middlings... 54.00@55.00 44.00@45.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 60.00@62.00 47.00@50.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ 5 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 5 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 5 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 5 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 


7.00 @57.50 
7.00 @57.50 
7.50@58.00 
8.50@59.00 

- @49.00 


fe 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.10@ 4.15 
Corn meal, yellowft ........+++:5 3.95@ 4.00 
Bere We, WEEE ccc vec cncesses 8.80@ 8.90 
Rye fiour, pure dark*........... 6.75@ 6.85 
Whole wheat flour, bblft........ 10.80@10.90 
Graham, standard, bblft ....... 10.60 @10.70 
Me™ Fceure 6.45 044800062 +++ @4.62% 


Mill screenings, light, per ton... 26.00@32.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 28.00@34.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 27.00@34.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 35.00@45.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 44.00@48.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 48.00@55.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 32.00@ 40.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 40.00@60.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 32.00@38.00 
Linseed of] meal® .....ccceseses 76.00@79.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. {Per bb! in 
sacks, **90-lb cotton sacks, 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis: 


No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
MOG GOTINE oc cccccscvsive 2.16% 2.13% 
AMOOP GUFUM 2.0 ccccces 2.23% 2.20% 
BOE wah adtvrdcocveccs 2.21% 2.18% 
MOG GUFUM .ccccccccces 2.41% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.23% 2.20% 
Mard winter ........... 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
a. eee eee 2.21 2.18% 


Duluth prices lc over Minneapolis. 
MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Mar. 1 Mar. 2 








Feb. 28 Feb. 21 1919 1918 
No. 1 dark ..... 648 537 2,612 eee 
No. 1 northern.. 92 91 12,784 
No. 2 northern.. 5 5 1,606 
CENS a vecadds. 8,228 8,167 6,887 
Totals .veses 8,87 8,800 23,889 774 
el ae 11,582 12,057 ee 
Im 2926 .cccocs 12,868 12,220 
In 1915 «++++18,089 12,584 . 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Mar. 1 
Feb. 28 Feb, 21 1919 

Wheat, bus .....1,260,330 1,861,510 2,040,980 
Flour, bbls ...... 13,946 38,258 29,048 
Millstuff, tons ... 2,006 2,536 1,177 
Corn, hus ....... 140,760 306,070 121,830 
SS ee 223,200 458,150 338,520 
Barley, bus ..... 90,060 234,780 453,730 
TEVO,. WES vescce +. 128,960 230,100 189,720 
Flaxseed, bus ... 66,000 118,800 122,100 

Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Mar. 1 

Feb. 28 Feb. 21 1919 
Wheat, bus ..... 533,330 480,080 610,640 
Pees, BOIS ...2r0 269,530 295,440 279,555 
Millstuff, tons ... 10,404 12,585 10,745 
Corn, bus ....... 192,400 108,580 166,320 
CUAS, BES ciscces 380,250 239,200 567,120 
Barley, bus ..... 151,940 98,280 1,139,060 
TRO, DUS ci cccces 289,590 117,260 3,690 
Flaxseed, bus 2,700 5,000 41,810 
COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

Feb. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
24. 140@14283 @84% 155% @156% 117@138 
25. 140@142 82% @84% 156% @157% 118@139 
26. 141@143 82% @84 155% @156% 118@139 
27. 141@143 81% @83% 153% @154% 118@139 
28. 141@143 82% @83% 155% @156% 118@139 
March 

1.. 141@143 83 @84%156 @157 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Mar. 1 Mar. 2 Mar. 3 


118 @139 


Feb, 28 Feb. 21 1919 1918 1917 
Corn ... 100 107 89 578 231 
Oats .2,368 2,571 590 1,617 6,706 
Barley .. 231 818 865 1,072 1,015 
Rye ....4,933 5,107 4,163 488 493 
Flaxseed. 24 28 19 82 512 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


c— Mpls—  -———Duluth——_,, 

Track Toarr. Track Feb. *May 
Feb. 24 ...$5.15% 6.05% 5.15% 5.13 4.50 
Feb, 25 ... 5.18% 5.03% 5.13% 5.11 4.56 
Feb, 26 5.24% 5.14% 56.11 5.22 4.66 
Feb. 27 ... 5.15% 5.15% 6.12 5.22 4.57 
Feb, 28 ... 5.12 5.09% 6.07 5.22 4.57 
Mar. 1.... 5.18% 5.13% 6.11 4.66 


*New. 

Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

o—Receipts—, -—In store—, 





1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis. 66 122 144 24 19 82 
Duluth..... 41 21 11 71 23 45 

Totals.... 107 143 155 95 42 127 


Receipts and shipment of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to Feb. 
28, 1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


v~—Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 
Minneapolis 3,022 3,946 304 
po eee 1,021 2,993 679 
BORA cc cenas 4,043 6,939 983 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Feb, 27, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
SS Serre ee 137 20 81 G00 
TRUADITS 2 ccc cece 325 229 209 10 
Consolidated .... 329 63 55 23 
Ogilviesw ......... 481 46 91 eee 
WROTE i ceicces 317 27 11 19 
Grain Growers .. 966 306 186 
Fort William .... 220 355 37 5 
Gh Bb Be be evvesce 765 347 44 19 
Northwestern ... 468 29 39 ee 
Port Arthur ..... 1,812 806 261 ‘ 
Thunder Bay .... 375 501 100 7 
Cam. Gov't ...c0. 177 101 26 58 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 1,545 425 68 38 
Richardson ...... 357 204 41 9 
Dav. & Smith ... 86 34 15 

Totals ....sesee 8,360 3,494 1,263 191 
Year ago .......,. 28,673 3,521 3,876 606 
Receipts ........ 744 121 89 4 
Rail shipments... 785 64 88 22 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard S. Bm 2K Wee seus ese 
No. 1 northern..1,541 No. 2 C. W...... 354 
No, 2 northern..1,517 No. 3 C. W...... 747 
No. 3 northern... 980 Ex. 1 feed ..... 47 
WOO, @ scccnseecs Tee © SOOE wcecsccre 168 
BOs DB wccevecces we EE. bceeccene 500 
/ SS weer ee Be. “ Swuscseeees 1,678 
WOOE: scecesccene 27 
DUPUME co ccccccce 10 BOCA sciicives 3,494 
OCRSTS ccccccece 3,364 

BOR scccccas 8,360 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


7-—Mpls—, —Duluth— Winnipeg 


1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Feb. 25 ... 203 229 7 6 263 58 
Feb. 26 ... 1438 305 24 2 129 36 
Feb. 27 ... 203 239 7 10 163 111 
Feb, 28 ... 128 281 8 3 138 134 
March 1 .. 300 272 9 2 286 121 
March 2... 192 272 6 3 185 250 








--1,169 1,598 61 


Totals 26 1,164 710 





A ‘Japanese firm has placed a contract 
for 30,000 Ibs of steel, valued at $2,700,- 
000, with the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. 
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All-Rail Rates 
All-rail rates from Minneapolis and 


nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: Min. 
Albany ........ 35.0 New York* . ar 
Baltimore ...... 33.0 New Yorkt .. |) 3. 
Baltimore* ..... 33.0 Ogdensburg ||'' 3°! 
Baltimoret ..... 33.0 Philadelphia ||| 3; 
Binghamton .... 32.5 Philadelphia* || 3;! 
Boston ....-.... 38.0 Philadelphiat || 3,' 
Boston* ........ 35.0 Pittsburgh Hy: 
pe) eee 36.0 Portland ip 
Buffalo ........ 26.0 Portland* ... 
Burlington, Iowa 17.5 Punxsutawns 
Cincinnati ..... 23.0 Quebec “Te 
Corning ........ 82.5 Richfield Spri 
BPOOCREEP occ ceces 19.0 Rochester .. : 
BO 5 cter cess 32.5 Rockland .. 38 9 
TPO 6606 642-0006 26.0 St. Joseph . 0 
Grand Rapids .. 23.0 Schenectady . 95 : 
ae 32.5 Scranton .... + 
Indianapolis ... 20.0 Stanstead 98 
BUBGGE. ceccstoss 32.5 Syracuse 

Kansas City .... 20.0 Troy ........ 5 
Louisville ...... 34.0 Utica ...... 
PEOMUPORL 22 cccss 38.0 Wayland 


on 


Mount Morris... 32 
New Orleans ... 33. 
Newport News*. 33 (proportion 119 
New York Wilkes-Barre . 24 
*Applies on flour for export only. xport 
shipment of grain products (excep our). 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts 


Chicago (lox 19 
Chicago 


oon 


United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the Unit: 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


———————Feb. 28 
Wheat Corn Oats R Br 

Baltimore .. 493 335 603 2,03 r 
Boston ..... 58 11 134 : 
Buffalo ..... 8,165 54 370 34 

Afloat 1,426 “5% eoe 98,1 
Chicago 9,730 1,346 3,468 1,8 
DOGO ic. 00s 32 16 115 { 
DUR. 2.26. 1,656 Pree 139 6,5 
Galveston .1,582 10 cia 14 
Indianapolis. 428 460 48 
Kan, City. .10,592 319 382 
Milwaukee ..1,040 481 585 
Minneapolis 8,874 100 3,000 4,9 
N. Orleans...1,911 233 163 
Newp. News. ... eae 97 14 
New York... 509 54 229 39 j 
Omaha .....2,394 915 287 ' 
POOGTIB. sacics 5 102 176 
Philadelphia. 343 189 230 { 
St. Louis ... 651 280 114 
We ase ben 986 46 86 

Totals -50,875 4,951 10,401 20,2 
Last year 118,219 4,483 27,666 17, 


CHANGES FOR THE WE! 

Decreases—Wheat, 2,521,000 bu 

46,000; rye, 281,000; barley, 344,0 
crease—Corn, 120,000 bus, 





Foreign Firms in Japan 


It is sometimes said that foreign firms 
are gradually disappearing from Japan 
According to a writer in the 'Trans-Pa 


cific Magazine, the statement is not born 
out by the experience of Yokohoma, 
where the chairman of the foreign 
of trade has officially stated that “at no 
time in the history of the port has there 
been a greater number of foreign firms 
than at present.” 

The German firms were put out of 
business by the war, and the British and 
other allied firms were handicapped 
both by the departure of men for the 
front and by the switching of home in- 
dustries to munitions making. ‘The fall- 
ing off in European firms was largely 
made good by the increase of American 
trade. A readjustment to some extent 
must be expected, but it is as yet impos- 
sible to predict the lines it will follow. 
It is impossible that the German firms 
should regain their former position 
European industry will gradually revert 
to a peace footing, and the local men who 
were engaged in trade will return or 
will be replaced. But the effects caused 
by the increase in European costs of pro- 
duction have yet to be measured. 

The proportion of the foreign trade 
of Japan which is handled by resident 
foreign firms is, of course, much smaller 
than it was, owing to the enormous in- 
crease in the trade of Japanese firms, 


oard 


but foreign trade as a whole is probably 
larger than ever. The thing that matters 
is the growth of trade, and while it is 
true that the rapid development of 4 
business class in Japan would seem to 
point to the gradual supercession of tor- 
eign firms, experience shows that the for- 
eign business man, because of | his 
technical skill, his knowledge of for- 
eign markets and industries on the one 
hand, and Japanese markets and indus- 


tries on the other, fulfills a function of 
solid value and is likely to be an impor- 
tant factor in promoting trade for a long 
time to come. 





The Stratton-Ladish Milling Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has changed its firm name 
to Ladish Milling Co. The capital stock 
has been increased from $1,000,000 to 
$1,500,000. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

DutuTH, MINN, March 1,—The flour 
market was again lacking in life last 
week, with buying poorly sustained and a 
further slowing up in business as com- 
pared with former weeks reported. The 
actions of resellers, coupled with change- 
able market conditions, greatly limited 
mill sales. The trade would not buy and 
showed little interest in following the 
market. Mills experienced difficulty in 
vetting shipping orders from buyers. 
Much of the trade apparently overbought 
last fall, and has enough contracted for 
to run well into the summer. The public 


is buying only in a hand-to-mouth way. 
Mills reduced their asking prices 25@50c 
bbl. : 

Durum flour buyers continued the pol- 
icy of holding off, and new business was 
jimited. Bookings comprised small lots 
and a few cars to care for urgent needs. 
Inquiry was fair and indicated that buy- 
ers are looking for lower prices. Prices 
were shaded slightly from the week pre- 
vious. 

The rye flour market continued narrow 


and loc as it has been for some time. 
Small parcels were taken by home con- 
hut outside of this, interest was 
absent. ‘Che mill advanced prices 10c per 
bbl owing to strength in the rye market. 

The market for millfeed was only fair. 
ind holds up fairly well, and 


sumers, 


The dem I 
mills are able to sell anything they have 
to offer, but that is not a great deal. 
Small ittered lots in cars with flour 
comprised the sales made. 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
eTer eT TT e 12,690 34 
Last Week ..ccoccccccscvee 17,210 46 
La SeTerrarry Ti 5,665 15 
Ti NGO vcs enrbevens 16,735 45 
NOTES 
J. F. MeCarthy, of McCarthy Bros. 
Co. left today for the East, accompanied 
by Mrs. McCarthy. 
The barley market last week was nar- 
row and the price was pegged at $1.19@ 
140, Receipts were light. 


Vessel men are looking for heavy ship- 
ments of ore this year, and are anxious 
to get an early opening of navigation. 

H. J. LaBree, formerly of the Becher- 
LaBree Co., has gone to Minneapolis, 


where he will represent Lamson Bros. & 
Co., of Chicago. 

Car shipments increased a little last 
week, and the withdrawals were mostly 
of durum wheat. Some oats and little 
flaxseed went out. 

Oats were scarce and the demand was 
enough to clean up all offered. The price 


tendency was variable, but on the week 
showed little change. 

John A. McDonnell, dock superintend- 
ent of the Great Lakes Transit Corpora- 
tion, at Duluth, died last week. He had 
been connected with package freight boat 


service for many years. 
Operators are looking for heavier re- 
ceipts of wheat as soon as the railroads 


can get cars into the western territory, 
and they believe that, under operation by 
the roads, there will be more effort to 
do this. 

Harry Hurdon, who has been agent of 
the Northern Navigation Co., at Duluth, 
for nearly 40 years, has resigned and has 
gone to Ontario to make his home. C. 
A. Skog, local agent of the Canadian 
Northern tailway, succeeds him. 

Rye futures were active the first half 
of last week, but after that slowed down, 
and few quotations were posted. The 
general price trend was upward, final 
quotations today showing small to fair 
advances from the close of a week ago. 

Further chartering of vessel space to 
take grain on the opening of navigation 
Was reported last week, abeut 500,000 bus 
of rye being placed. Inquiry for rye is 
coming from the East, and further sales 
and contracts for tonnage are looked for. 


B. Stockman, president of the Duluth 
Board of Trade, and general manager of 
the Duluth-Superior Milling Co., re- 
turned Saturday from the East. He at- 
tended the hearing on the Gronna bill, 
at Washington, and visited the eastern 
trade, 

The market for screenings continues 
quiet, with buyers seeming to be only 
slightly interested. The demand was 
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slow and the business negotiated was 
small and scattered. Supplies are also 
limited, which may account for the light 
interest. 

Vesselmen report that about 2,000,000 
bus of grain is all that is under charter 
to go forward both from Duluth and 
Chicago on the opening of navigation. 
Canadian ships will take about all that 
goes from Fort William. Grain is movy- 
ing out of Buffalo slowly, and there is 
still considerable in boats. 

Narrow conditions prevailed in trading 
in flaxseed today. The price action in 
the two leaders, new May and July, was 
fairly wide, but there was little disposi- 
tion to make commitments. March was 
quoted for the first time, bids running 
from $4.75 to $5 without a trade. No 
close was posted. Old May closed with 
an advance of lc for the day, and new 9c. 

Premiums on wheat showed a little 
gain last week, owing to a firming of the 
demand, and light offerings. The bulk 
of the receipts of spring wheat were 
taken by mills, with elevators handling 
the durum and winter, all of which went 
into storage. Prices today closed as fol- 
lows: No. 1 dark northern, $2.65@2.95; 
No. 2, $2.60@2.90; No. 3, $2.55@2.85; 
No. 4, $2.45@2.65; No. 5, $2.35@2.55; 
No. 1 northern, $2.60@2.70; No. 2, $2.55 
@2.60; No. 3, $2.50@2.55; No. 1 amber 
durum, $2.25@2.35; No. 2, $2.22@2.30; 
No. 1 durum, $2.23@2.25; No. 2, $2.20 
@2.22; No. 1 mixed, $2.20@2.30; No. 2, 
$2.18@2.25; No. 3, $2.17@2.23. 

F, G, Cartson. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasnvitie, Tenn., Feb. 28.—The flour 
market in the Southeast has had a quiet 
tone this week. Mills have booked very 
little new business, buyers not being in- 
clined to come into the market just at 
present, except with a few scattering 
orders to meet current demands. Ship- 
ping instructions are only fair, but are 
sufficient to prevent any burdensome ac- 
cumulation of stocks at the mills. Com- 
plaints continue of shortage of cars, and 
shipments are being considerably de- 
layed on this account. During recent in- 
activity of buyers, mills have made im- 
portant headway in reducing the volume 
of outstanding contracts booked earlier 
in the year. 

Prices have been generally maintained 
during the week, and at the close were 
substantially as follows: best or short 
soft winter wheat patents, 98 lbs, cotton, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $12.75@13; 
standard or regular patent, $12@12.50; 
straight patent, $11.80@12. 

Good demand is reported for millfeed, 
with prices showing steady tone. Soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, is quoted at $44@46. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of flour by Nashville and south- 
eastern mills, in bbls, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 217,590 144,265 66.3 
Last week ....... 233,850 156,152 66.7 
One year ago..... 216,990 101,248 46.6 
Two years ago ... 155,100 45,109 29 
Three years ago.. 151,500 67,250 44.3 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Feb. 28 Feb, 21 
WIOUe, DRE ccvscivrvevve 41,700 39,300 
Week, DUB cececctvsces 272,000 306,000 
COPM, DOE ccccccccevicese BORG 193,000 
OO, DEB. ccacvvevescsses 282,000 300,000 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 


week, 167 cars. 
CORN MEAL 

Some improvement was shown this 
week in sales of corn meal, and running 
time of mills was some better. South- 
eastern corn mills, with capacity of 106,- 
800 bus, had output of 31,389 bus, or 
29.3 per cent of capacity, which com- 
pared with 18.9 per cent of capacity of 
mills reporting last week. Prices: plain 
meal, sacked, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $3.45@3.60; bolted meal, 
5@10c higher. 

Joun Lerrrr. 





It will not be possible for German 
labor and shipping to be reorganized 
quickly enough to supply American ag- 
riculture with anything like the normal 
pre-war amount of potash for the crop 


of 1920, even at prices now asked, unless 
a most vigorous effort is directed toward 
the settlement of the coal question in 
Germany and provision is made for ade- 
quate ocean transportation. 





Importing Countries’ Higher Costs 


The bulletin of the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture of Rome, issued last 
week, said that as a consequence of the 
dislocation of rates of exchange, ap- 
plicable to the grain trade, the principal 
importing countries must submit to an 
increase in the cost at the port of ship- 
ment varying from 12 to 25 per cent, 
according to the country of destination, 
and as compared with the amounts pay- 
able in December last. 

“This enhancement,” reads the bulletin, 
“naturally acts as a barrier to new busi- 
ness. America, with a larger crop of 
wheat in process of distribution, shipped 
nearly 1,000,000 tons less during the last 
six months of 1919 than for the corre- 
sponding period of 1918. Besides, the 
wheat stocks in the hands of farmers, 
millers and dealers were in January, 1920, 
larger by 3,750,000 metric tons than in 
January, 1919. 

“It is estimated that the American 
stocks of rye also are 400,000 tons greater 
than last season. 

“The cereal harvests of the Southern 
Hemisphere were large. The yield of 
barley in Argentina amounted to 240,000 
tons, or 22 per cent beyond the yearly 
average. This increase was partly due to 
the increased area under cultivation, this 
being 37 per cent over the average, but 
it was chiefly the result of the good sea- 
son. No information has been received 
about the actual yield in Chile, but it is 
reported the wheat crop is in excellent 
condition, and that other cereals promise 
well. 

“The area under wheat in America is 
much reduced, being 77 per cent under 
last year. Decreases in the area sown 
also are reported from Spain, Roumania 
and Egypt. While extensive cultivation 
has occurred in France and Algeria, it 
is most noticeable in British India, where 
it is 15 per cent more than last year. 

“Crop conditions are reported to be 
fairly favorable in Belgium, Great Brit- 
ain, Ireland, Spain and Italy, and av- 
erage in Egypt. The approaching har- 
vest in British India is expected to be 
good.” 





Metric System in Bulgaria 


The legal measures and weights of 
Bulgaria are all based upon the metric 
system. Every transaction, contract, in- 
voice, commercial book, catalogue, or ad- 
vertisement, and generally every com- 
mercial operation or document, in which 
the quantity and measurements of the 
articles or goods are not shown in terms 
of the metric system, is considered il- 
legal. The use of weights and measures 
not based upon this system is punishable 
by a fine of from 10 to 50 leva ($1.93 to 
$9.65, at normal exchange). 

The manufacture and sale of appara- 
tus for measuring and weighing, not 
based upon the metric system, are pro- 
hibited, unless it is to be exported to a 
country in which the metric system is 
not compulsory. In the latter case spe- 
cial permits are issued by the ministry 
of commerce, industry and labor. 

In addition to the usual metric units 
the krina is a legal measure for grain, 
its metric equivalent being 20 liters. The 
ster, equivalent to 1 cubic meter, also 
has legal status as a measurement for 
wood. The following units are illegal, 
but no penalty attaches to their use in 
connection with their metric equivalents, 
given herewith: oke (Turkish), metric 
equivalent, 1,283 grams; arshine (Turk- 
ish), equivalent to 65 centimeters; lakat, 
65 to 68 centimeters; povolok and vedro, 
used only for milk and wine, as equiva- 
lent to 5 liters and 10 liters, respectively ; 
stomno, used for wine only, 12 to 18 kilos. 





Metric System Adopted in Latvia 


The Latvian government has passed a 
law introducing the metric system, but 
the old Russian system of weights and 
measures may be used, where necessary, 
until Jan. 1, 1926. The equivalents given 
in the law of the late Russian empire will 
represent the relationships between the 
units of the two systems, 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 1027.) 

A. J. Strouts has finished his duties 
as terminal manager at Minneapolis, and 
will return to the operating department 
of the Omaha road. 

The office employees of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, held a 
masked hard-time party at the Calhoun 
Commercial Club Monday evening. 

The elevator at Foxhome, Minn., was 
destroyed by fire March 1: The struc- 
ture was filled with grain and the loss 
was heavy. G. B. Southall was the owner. 

The North Dakota Industrial Commis- 
sion will open bids on March 15 for the 
construction of the state terminal eleva- 
tor and flour mill to be built at Grand 
Forks. 

EK. S. Selby, manager of the Hormel 
Milling Co., Austin, Minn., left Thursday 
for a trip through the principal eastern 
flour markets. He will be gone about 
two weeks, 

Prof. C. H. Bailey, of the University 
Farm, and C. B. Morison and P. G. 
Pirrie, of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, are taking part in the bakers’ short 
course at Ames, Iowa, this week. 

J. A. O'Reilly and E, A. Langren, who 
operate two small neighborhood bakeries 
in Minneapolis, were fined $5 and $10, 
respectively, in municipal court, for fail- 
ure to keep their baked goods properly 
covered, 

Some of the Minneapolis millers gave 
a banquet the evening of Feb. 24 at the 
Minneapolis Traffic Club to the retiring 
staff of the Terminal Director’s office of 
the Railroad Administration in apprecia- 
tion of their co-operation. 

C. H. Drinkwater, formerly manager 
of the Universal Car Loading & Dis- 
tributing Co., and previous to that com- 
mercial agent for the Lackawanna road 
at Minneapolis, has left for Chicago to 
accept the position of assistant to the 
general western freight agent of the 
Lackawanna, 

I’. J. LeMere, formerly general agent 
for the Great Lakes Transit Co., has 
succeeded C. H. Drinkwater as manager 
of the Universal Car Loading and Dis- 
tributing Co., 633 Metropolitan Life 
Building, Minneapolis. J. J. Cannon, 
formerly chief clerk to the assistant gen- 
eral freight agent for the Rock Island 
road, has associated himself with this 
company. 

Mrs. Gussie D. Heydrick, the wife of 
Harry P. Heydrick, secretary and sales- 
manager of the International Sugar Feed 
Co., Minneapolis, died at her home here 
Feb. 26. While Mrs. Heydrick had been 
ailing for a few days, her condition was 
not thought serious and her death was 
entirely unexpected, heart failure being 
the cause. She was 34 years old. Her 
husband and a 12-year-old son survive. 





Industrial Relations Principles 


Many commercial and trade organiza- 
tions have adopted the “declaration of 


principles” with regard to _ industrial 
relations prepared by the National 
Chamber’s board of directors. These 


principles as adopted by the board and 
sent out to organizations read: 

“The most important thing before our 
country today is the defense of that 
underlying principle on which our whole 
national life has been built and our en- 
tire social structure must rest, namely, 
the safeguarding of the rights and lib- 
erties of the individual. It becomes nec- 
essary to awaken our citizenship to an 
understanding of, and an appreciation 
of, that fundamental. 

“Therefore, fully to safeguard that 
principle we must insist that any or- 
ganization, of any character whatsoever, 
or combination or association of persons, 
for whatever purpose created, which thus 
becomes a distinct entity, must be made 
responsible for its acts, or the acts of 
its agents, and to no organization of any 
character whatsoever must government 
be permitted to show special considera- 
tion or discrimination in its favor, nor 
must any organization, or association, or 
association of persons be permitted to 
exercise a power of control over any of 
its members or others in violation of 
their rights or liberties as sought to be 
safeguarded under the Constitution of 
the United States.” 
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BUYERS OF FOOD DRAFTS 





Final List of Purchasers of Food Drafts Through The Northwestern Miller, 


Which Closed Its Campaign on March 1 


On March 1, according to previous 
announcement, The Northwestern Miller 
concluded its efforts to sell Food Drafts 
for the relief of the hungry people of 
central and eastern Europe, having dis- 

osed of 229 drafts, amounting to 

8,000. 

At last reports from the headquarters 
of the American Relief Administration, 
this agency ranked second to New York 
City in the total number of drafts sold. 

Much will be heard before long con- 
cerning the desperate need of the people 
in these sorely stricken countries. The 
Northwestern Miller, well knowing the 
situation through its own channels of in- 
formation, did not wait for the belated 
and sensational accounts which are now 
just beginning to horrify the general pub- 
lic through the columns of the daily 
press; the stories of bodies dead of hun- 
ger lying unburied in the streets and 
along the roadside because the survivors 
are too weak from long-continued starva- 
tion to give them proper burial; the piti- 
ful tales of little children suffering from 
chronic malnutrition, dying of tubercu- 
losis and the childish diseases which come 
through lack of food. 

It did not attempt to dwell upon these 
and other ghastly horrors which follow 
war and famine, nor to work upon the 
feelings of its readers in order to induce 
them to buy Food Drafts. It simply 
stated the bare facts as they are, and 
offered the public it reached an oppor- 
tunity to help relieve the dreadful situa- 
tion by direct action. 

Doubtless, when the full facts are com- 
monly known, when those skilled in the 
art of descriptive writing shall have told 
of them in language with power to move 
American hearts, there will be a response 
so generous as to dwarf into utter insig- 
nificance such results as that shown here- 
with. 

When this time comes, or before then, 
if there be any readers hereof who are 
disposed to help, the fact that the cam- 
paign of The Northwestern Miller is 
closea should not in the least deter them 
from contributing. This agency for the 
sale of Food Drafts is discontinued, be- 
cause it is obviously impossible for a 
publication of this character indefinitely 
to give adequate space to the subject, but 
Food Drafts can be purchased at the 
leading banks of the country, or, if the 
local bank does not sell them, they can 
be bought direct from the American Re- 
lief Administration, Mr. Hoover’s or- 
ganization, 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Nothing would give this publication 
greater satisfaction than the knowledge 
that its readers, awakened, primarily 
through its efforts, to the gravity of the 
situation in central and eastern Europe, 
subsequently, upon fuller realization of 
the need, had bought generously of Food 
Drafts through some other agency. 

The following is the final and complete 
list of orders received and duly executed 
by The Northwestern Miller up to and 
including March 1: 

Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneap- 

Sb duh ORATY 6 Khas Kes ee uve vee $10,000 
The Northwestern Miller......... 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 

Minn. 
John Schultz, Beardstown, IIl..... 50 
Reginald M. Irving, Lisbon, N. D. 10 
Math Braun & Co., Wahpeton, 


SE PSPPCCEIT eee rrr 50 
Rush City Milling Co., Rush City, 

REST ere Teer Tree 10 
Sorenson Milling Co., Kasson, 

MEE 160 Dad O4AG SMDA be 850 K 54660 50 


I. B. Swanson, Minneapolis...... 10 
Blaisdell Milling Co., Minneapolis 50 
Gunderson Milling Co., ‘Kenyon, 

Minn. 
B. W. Stephenson, Minneapolis. . 50 
John H. Hauschild, Minneapolis... 100 
H. Poehler Company, Minneapolis. 10 
Paul Uhlmann, Kansas City..... 50 
Grant Boardman, New Richmond, 

i 


Wis. 
Elect Roller Mills, Parkersburg, 
Iowa 
C. P. Walton, Minneapolis....... 10 


C. E. Mounts, Creston, Iowa..... 
Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Waba- 

SAR ere eae 
A. J. Stern, Schuyler, Neb....... 
John D. Allen, Lexington, Ky..... 
William Schambach, Newport, Ky. 
Mayflower Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
D. C. Ryan, Buffalo, N. Y....... 
Stafford Flour Mills Co., Stafford, 

Kansas 


H. W. Wiecking, Minneapolis.... 
Updike Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Charles Espenschied, St. Louis... 
W. D. Holloway, Monroeville, Ohio 
A. E. Baxter Engineering Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Kenova Trading Co., Kenova, W. 
WM ne bkvest sess cer sue cbansaes 
H. W. Dillman Flour Co., Bethel, 
Ohio 
Noblesville Milling Co., Nobles- 
ville, Ohio 
William Jeffrey, Schuyler, Neb... 
Henry P. Smith, Boston......... 
Peninsular Milling Co., 
8 EE Pre Ler eee eee 
Gotham Flour Co., New York.... 
Anonymous Miller, Wisconsin... 
Jarvis & Stratton, Udall, Kansas. 
Reno Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas 
Bernard J. Rothwell, Boston.... 
Charles M. Case, Minneapolis.... 


ee ey 


ee 


ee ee es 


@. Teen, Bt. LOU. oc eccc ccc 
James E. Larrowe, Detroit...... 
John Vogl, Hammer, S. D........ 
Pendleton Roller Mills, Pendle- 

a Ore rere 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., El 

Reno, Okla. 
Mrs. John S. McLain, Minneapolis 
Roanoke City Mills, Roanoke, Va. 
Junius R. Willcox, Norfolk, Va. 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Min- 

neapolis 
A. H. Bailey, Toronto, Ont....... 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuy- 

A reerre rer 
John Thiesen, Enid, Okla........ 
John K. Landes, Enid, Okla...... 
H. Dittmer, Enid, Okla........... 
Emanuel Cohen, Minneapolis..... 
W. C. Singler, Minneapolis...... 
Ideal Baking Company, Terre 

a PR reer 
D. D. Simison, Volant, Pa....... 
Edward L. Kennedy, Minneapolis 
Citizens’ Aid Society, Mrs. George 

Chase Christian, Pres., Minne- 

apolis 
G. T. Anderson, Minneapolis..... 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., 

Wichita Falls, Texas........... 
F. Z. Stauffer, York, Pa......... 
M. Wagner, Yale, Okla.......... 
H. Wehmann, Minneapolis....... 
Fred L. Dingman, Minneapolis. . 
Northern Bag Co., Minneapolis. . 
Wm. de la Barre, Minneapolis... 
R. E. Bemmels, Cleveland, Ohio.. 
The Ravenna Mills, Ravenna, Neb. 
Charles Maxwell, Dodge City, 

Kansas 
O. W. Evertts, Elmira, N. Y..... 
Roberts Cone Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, 

Me Chee thdd 5 od0peasielicéashc 
S. W. Madge, Atchison, Kansas. . 
Mayflower Mills (second gift) 

oe eee 
Edmund B. Quinby, Tampa, Fla. 
J. Luis Cisneros, New York..... 
Maney Export Co. Oklahoma 

Wt ME thacskbesstcdanes oe 
Cavalier Milling Co. Cavalier, 

OE EPSPS Re eee 
R. J. Paterson, Portland, Oregon. 
Barham, Lewis & Turner, Inc., 


ee 


Clarksburg, W. Va. ......0.0. 
Gladney Milling Co., Sherman, 
be re ee ee 
H. O. Frank, Minneapolis ....... 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El 
ee eee 
J. H. King, Waco, Texas ....... 


Paul A. Ketels, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Willis Norton & Co., Topeka, 
PR 6a ko REA ie ede edeeerck 
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30 
10 


50 
10 


25 
200 
50 
50 
20 


500 
50 


100 


100 
10 


10 


25 
10 


100 
10 
100 


Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., Mount 


i a re eee epee 5 
Red Bank Mills, New Bethlehem, 
ER eee Fas sbaceeos 


Frank L. Baker, Graceville, Minn. 
Dwight M. Baldwin, Minneapolis. 
“ree E. Miller, Mount Morris, 
Pi tien ceedeed hadsieeess © 
Bergenroth Brothers, Troy, Ind... 
John Holtorf, Detroit, Mich...... 
Joseph Durlacher, Rising Sun, 
Sh, 06+ ene egal ecb akan ss 
John Esslinger Oshkosh, Wis..... 
Frank Richter, New York Mills, 
Minn. 
Joseph Trabert, St. Joseph, Mo.. 
Frederick Miller, Pleasanton, 
EE Pe rece 
H. J. Strand, New London, Minn. 
Weatherford Milling Co., Weath- 
Se SAA 6 50h <déebe 0esisas 
Lyman T. Williams, Omaha, Neb. 
J. Taubman, St. Louis........... 
Enid Milling Co., Enid, Okla..... 
James C. Hunt, Wichita Falls, 
PE Kitedanctobecuckaven sides 
W. P. Geraghty, Wichita Falls, 
SE oho o 0s ene 5E 0 85658924 o8 
George Urban Milling Co., Buf- 
RS MN RS REE CEES 6 Sib 850 ¥en ss 
Henry Hahn, Minneapolis ...... 
Belgrade Flour Mill Co., Bel- 
eer rer ore 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, Ind.. 
Capital City Milling & Grain Co., 
pe ere rr re 


eee eee eee ee 


Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, 
PRMD 05 capo teisys vesererees 
Anonymous, Fresno, Cal, ........ 


Bergman Millfeed Co., Minneap- 
WEEE 6 cccaseecesvacbe cadet vege 
Central Minnesota Power & Mill- 
ing Co., Sauk Center, Minn.... 
Employees Mayflower Mills, Fort 


WAPRE, ENG. si wcccccnccsccuce 
The Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, 
DONE. Khas 6he ss SAN Sbckewes va 
The Craighead Flour Co., Wilkins- 
NE SN -586Ga eh apageer'voce 
J. H. Nolde, Richmond, Va...... 


Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Wa- 

BUG, BED: 8660506 6 oe csarccecee 
B. L. Slack, Ogden, Utah........ 
S. J. Clausen, Clear Lake, Iowa.. 
Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis. 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. 

UID, TRONONE 6560's cccewes 
H. L. Haase, Iowa Falls, Iowa... 
Arno Baumann, Detroit, Mich.... 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis... 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Mil- 

waukee 
W. C. Tench, Kansas City....... 
Sieg Kuczynski, Milwaukee ...... 
Miami County Community War 

Service, Troy, Ohio ........00. 
Henry M. Allen, Troy, Ohio..... 
Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., St. 

BE Sckbebiaccrcrtssens.ce nee 
W. S. Weiss, Red Wing, Minn.... 
Graham Mill & Elev. Co., Graham, 

BE” won. tht NENKD as 00503040 
Renville Milling Co. Renville, 

Me ERE URTT ET LOT rere 
John Leminer, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Robert Siglow, New York City. 
Junius Hillyer, Dodge City, Kan- 

ree eee ere 
J. W. Zaring Grain & Mill Co., 

PRICING, TEs vicssccvcsccces 
William J. Mahnke, Bellevue, Ohio 
H. C. Hagerman, Baston, Pa..... 
Mrs. A. M. Wang, Minneapolis. . 
Liberty Mills, Nashville, Tenn.... 
Abilene Flour Mills Co., Abilene, 

pO OTT Tere rere 
S. W. Stock, Minneapolis ........ 
Charles Minnigerode, Baltimore. . 
W. MH, Biles, Albany, N. Y....... 
M. D, and M. N. Bell, Minneapolis 
Philip Melcher, Echo, Minn...... 
Export Flour & Feed Co., New 

York 
L. M. Blacker, Gardner, Kansas. . 
Morgan (Minn.) Roller Mills.... 
Ernest Brewer Co., New York... 
National Grocer Co., Bay City, 

Mich. 
F. H. Wagner, Minneapolis...... 
F. Boede, Salt Lake City, Utah... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, 

PEED, a ston < ak getercte seein 
Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co., 

eS ere 
John. F. Meyer & Sons Milling 

Cag St: Lomls,: Mitosis veces ccc 
Henry Merle, Echo, Minn........ 
The Fraser Co., Milwaukee...... 
George B, Flack, Ogden, Utah... 
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March 3, 1929 


York (Neb.) Milling & Grain Co. 50 
Orrville (Ohio) Milling Co....... 10 
— Milling Co., Kenova, W. 


a. 
Wheatland (Wyo.) Roller Mill Co. 10 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco... 5,99 
Anonymous, Minneapolis ........ 10 
— (Tenn.) Flour Mills, 

ap a eee 


Webster (S. D.) Mill Co......... 51) 
Marjorie Edgar, Minneapolis... .. ie 
Charles T. Hayward, Hancock. 
PP ees capes <vde mba kines... 10 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing. 
Nas a, teces 8a EEE s «ss. . 20) 
Frank G. Allen, Winona, Minn... 2 


Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. — },y 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mil! 

Rak <3 Spas ween be VE Caem eas s >... 500 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co. », 
H. E. Frazee, Pelican Rapids, 


NEE ON Oak bawilaie enn << so... 10 
J. J. Weigel, Dodge City, Kansa 10 
George H. Avitt, Slater, Mo...... 50 
Davies & Co., New York City.... 10 
Richardton (N. D.) Milling Co... 10 
W. L. Harvey, New Prague, Minn. 50 
Charles H. Briggs, Minneapolis. . 30 
Hanson & Barzen Milling Co. 

Thief River Falls, Minn...... 50 
William de la Barre (additional), 

PROG DOUG oi sik cccwoviecss.. 20 
Robert M. Weiss, Minneapolis. . . 10 
Elise Kleinsasser, Minneapolis. . . 10 
Melrose (Minn.) Milling Co...... 2() 
Star & Crescent Milling Co., Chi 

 , Bret crererrts 7¢ ee Pre 100 
H. Poehler Co, (additional), Min 

og a ERI Ree bee ee 1) 
Joseph Moskowitz, New York... 100 


Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co.... 100 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansa 

City TL ERO RT OR Cee Pe Pe ee 2.000 
W. E. Stanton, Grantsville, Md 10 
D. P. Morrison, Wellington, Kai 


Se “eA oe Reb eRes aK Ke as ss. 10 
Foley (Minn.) Milling & Elev. C 10 
H. O. Frank, Minneapolis........ 100 
William C. Edgar, Minneapolis. 100 


“38,000 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Feb. 28.—The flour 
market is exceedingly quiet. Mills ar 
asking for shipping instruction 
few buyers who are habitually proimpt in 
furnishing them within specified time 
have requested that shipments b: iyed 
a few days. Besides these there are the 
usual bad patients who balk and refuse 
to swallow their medicine. Unfortunate- 
ly these reappear whenever th is a 
decline, and especially when the drop in 
prices in some cases figures $2 anid over 
per barrel. 

It has been suggested to parties who 


contemplate starting a Flour Dealers’ 
Club, as in other cities, that it would be 
well also to form a little coterie to stick 
together at all times and be ready to 
administer curative doses to recalcitrant 
buyers who are indifferent or negligent 
about their contracts. 

Flour is being offered at all prices, 
there being a wide range in quo! tions. 
The following prices are for shi;ment 
from mill within 60 days, basis 98-'!) cot- 
tons: spring first patent, $13.50; 


standard patent, $12.75@13.20; bakers 
patent, $12.50@12.70; hard winter wheat 
short patents, $13.20@13.40. Other hard 
winters, $11.50@12.45; first clears, $10.25 
@10.40, f.o.b. New Orleans. 

Prices quoted by dealers here «re as 
follows: Kansas and Oklahoma shor! pat- 
ent, $12.15@12.50; 95 per cent pateni, $1? 
@12.30; soft wheat short patent, $!2.90@ 
13.10; Minnesotas, $13.60@14.  l'ced- 
stuffs, bulk, on track, New Orleans: corn, 
$1.60@1.62 bu; oats, No. 2 white 95c, No. 
3 white 97c; wheat bran, per 100-I)) sack. 
$2.45@2.50; corn products, per 1(0-lb 
sack, corn meal $3.85, cream meal 53.79, 
grits $3.80. 

Grain inspected since Feb. 1: 
47 cars; corn, 194; oats, 183; rye, 1; 
barley, 219. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 2,277.000 
bus; corn, 87,800; oats, 44,000; barley, 
641,000. Inspected outward on_ ship- 
board: wheat, 36,000. 

Georce L. Ferry. 
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HOOVER DECLARES FOR TREATY COMPROMISE 


Herbert C. Hoover, speaking at 

Johns Hopkins University in Bal- 
timore on Monday, made a plea for rati- 
fication of the Treaty of Versailles as an 
essential preliminary to world recon- 
struction, and declared that compromise 
between the “lesser *reservationists” and 
the “mild reservationists” appeared to 
hold the most practical hope for imme- 
diate ratification. 

“If the League cannot prove its value 
under the latest proposals of the ‘mild 
reservationists’ it will never prove them 
under the proposals of the ‘lesser reser- 
vationists, ” said Mr. Hoover. 

Discussing the prospect of postponing 


W iene c. D. C., Feb. 28.— 


action on the treaty to make it an issue 
in the coming election, Mr. Hoover de- 
clared that to do so would mean “to ob- 
scure pressing domestic issues by con- 
flict over a question on which the country 
has already made up its mind. It is my 
impression,” he said, “that there is no 
party credit in this position, The prob- 
lems of Europe which necessarily bear on 
our 0 progress and safety cannot be 
settled even by the act of ratification. 
But it will enable new progress to be un- 
dertaken in settlement and _ reconstruc- 
tion.” ‘ 
teferring to the needs for Americani- 
zation with which to combat dangerous 
radicalism, he declared that the very 
foundations of our government lay in 
efficient schools, and made a strong plea 
for a living wage for teachers, upon 


whom, he declared, the major responsi- 
bility for suecessful Americanization 
rested. 

Those 


form 


who have been looking for the 
Food Administrator to make a 
politic announcement will be disap- 
pointed in his latest utterance. While 
it cannot be denied that it has political 
significance, the Baltimore address does 
not align. Mr. Hoover definitely with 
either of the two political parties. While, 
on the one hand, he says the administra- 
tion reservations, in combination with 
those of the Republican mild reservation- 
ists, seem to be the only hope of ratifica- 
tion, a remark which might be interpret- 
ed to mean he favored the administration 
stand in the treaty fight, later he de- 
clared “most of us have no ambitions for 
moral or other domination,” a statement 
which marks a wide difference of opinion 
between Mr. Hoover and the President. 
Again, he echoed Senator Lodge when he 
said: “Some of us hope that the League 
will not interpose international differ- 
ence cept at the last stage necessary 
to mitigate the growth of conflict. Some 
of us have no liking for mandates of any 
Kuropean state, for we would thus 
plunge ourselves territorially into Europe 


itself with a long train of dangers.” 
Another statement which will confound 
some of the Hoover critics came during 
discussion of the present uncertainty in 
the business world. “Already the dis- 


trust and undermining of confidence and 
credit the world has crippled our ex- 
port markets,” he said. “Our farmers are 
the first to suffer. The prices of our 
farm products are rapidly falling below 
the cost of production. If we are to 
have economic stability at home, it can 
be maintained only through stability in 
our agricultural population.” 


TEXT OF THE ADDRESS 

Mr. Hoover’s address follows: 

“In accepting your kind invitation to 
discuss some public matters before you, 
I have decided to confine myself to the 
two questions suggested by your mem- 
bers. In these times, when we are con- 
fronted with so many issues, of so great 
and complex an order, it seems to me 
the duty of every American to express his 
views upon them fully and frankly. It 
is only by such discussion that we can 
arrive at that compromise of common 
— from which common action can de- 
ve op 

“I sometimes feel that public prob- 
lems can be divided into two classes. The 
first is that class in which sufficient facts, 
figures, or concrete experience can be 
amassed to give certain indication of the 
course of constructive action. The second 
type is those arising out of sheer com- 
plexes of political, economic and social 
Currents, in which solution at best is more 


Former Food Administrator Outlines His Views on Some of the 
Public Questions of the Day, in Address at Johns Hop- 
kins University, but Makes No Definite State- 
ment of Political Policies 


largely pure judgment, guided by the ad- 
herence to national ideals. The common 
judgment must again arise out of com- 
mon discussion, the development of a 
common mind flowing from the common- 
sense of our people. This latter type of 
problem seems to especially lend itself to 
destructive criticism. The greatness of 
this country, however, has not grown 
from the police court mind. 

“It is to the first class that my initial 
theme belongs. It is a problem that is 
too well known to the most of you. It 
is the economic position of our educa- 
tional machinery today. Data collected 
by the recent studies of the National Edu- 
cational Association and the Bureau of 
Education indicate that probably over 
100,000 teaching positions in our public 
schools are now vacant or are filled by 
teachers below standard. The attend- 
ance of our normal schools and teacher 
training schools is 20 per cent below our 
needs. It appears that there are prob- 
ably 120,000 teachers in the United States 
who receive less than $450 a year. In- 
creases have been given in various parts 
of the country, more especially in the 
larger cities, but a study of these in- 
creases reveals that they range from 10 
to 25 per cent, and yet the cost of liv- 
ing has advanced 80 to 85 per cent. This 
situation of heartbreaking underpayment 
is not confined to our common schools. 
There is not a university in the United 
States today that is not losing, month by 
month, some of its best ability by the 
competition of commerce. 

“The seven or eight hundred thousand 
teachers of the United States are men 
and women trained to a profession of a 
high and honorable pride. Sheerly in 
order to live, they are being forced to 
leave this profession, where their hope 
has been, not to secure wealth, but to 
serve. 


TEACHING AND COMMERCIALISM 


“The teaching profession, with its high 
standards and its high ideals of service, 
does not need to compete upon a com- 
mon basis with commerce in salaries. Our 
teachers have always been paid less than 
for similar abilities in commerce. Its 
call to service is the pursuit and trans- 
mission of truth to our children. This 
call attracts the finest of American char- 
acter, even at a financial sacrifice. This 
very sacrifice contributes to the character 
and standing of our educational system, 
for it is a sifting of idealism into service. 
We do not wish. to place our schools on 
the basis where they attract sheerly by 
money, but there is a point beyond which 
we have no right to accept sacrifice. 
There is a point to which sacrifice physi- 
cally cannot be given. We have gone be- 
low that level. 

“We have erected in the United States 
a vast and complex democracy, the suc- 
cess of which is founded on the highest 
state of education and understanding. 
We have heard much of illiteracy and 
Americanization. We have heard much 
of the necessity of suppressing child 
labor. But the primary foundation upon 
which Americanization is to be accom- 
plished; by which illiteracy is to be over- 
come; by which children are to be bene- 
fited by taking them from the factories 
and mines,—rests primarily upon their 
receiving education at the hands of the 
country. We hear a great deal of radi- 
calism, and if we fear radicalism we 
should examine the picture of the sacri- 
fice of our teachers parallel with waste 
and extravagance of overswollen for- 
tunes. 

“When we come to the higher ranges 
of education, where the specialists and 
leaders of this country must be trained, 
we find the same difficulties confronting 
these institutions. If we look back over 
the history of universities, not only of 
the United States but of Europe, we find 
one outstanding political fact. It has 
been the continuity of these institutions 
in joining experience and thought of the 


past with the ideas of the day that has 
given stability and impulse to civilization. 
Since the foundation of the oldest uni- 
versity at Cracow, the character of the 
government of Poland has changed a 
dozen times. This institution has never 
ceased to canvass free thought, free 
speech—to sow the seed from which 
springs human liberty. When all other 
institutions have apparently crumbled, 
these educational institutions have gone 
on pouring out men of character and 
ideas, from whom new governments, the 
evolution of freedom and better govern- 
ment, have arisen. There is something 
great and precious in the continuity of 
these institutions. If we are to aspire to 
a growing civilization, we cannot allow 
our universities to fall below our na- 
tional ideals sheerly because we starve 
our teachers. 


SMALL INCREASE IN PRODUCTION 


“It is contended by some that this con- 
dition is temporary, and that our eco- 
nomic levels will yet return to a pre-war 
basis. This is probably true, but is the 
long view. A study made of the annual 
production of commodities in the United 
States during the past five years will 
show that there has been an increase of 
but 3 per cent in actual commodity pro- 
duction. There has been a period of un- 
paralleled destruction of these commodi- 
ties. A parallel study of our credit in- 
stitutions, as distinguished from our sav- 
ings banks, will show an increase of 119 
per cent of credits in the same period 
of years. A further study of our com- 
modity price index shows a rise of 114 
per cent. Whether we believe this in- 
creased ratio of money and credit to 
commodities is the cause, or whether we 
believe it is the effect, the result is the 
same. The moral is that it will take time 
to get down from this situation. It will 
not happen over a month, or over a year, 
—unless we have a financial crash,—or 
perhaps over five years and, in the mean- 
time, measures must be taken that will 
save and even increase the standards of 
our schools during this period of read- 
justment. 

“Such a crisis in our educational sys- 
tem is not a new event, and it is appro- 
priate to this day and subject that I 
should quote George Washington, who at 
one time said: 

“‘In a country like this, where equal 
liberty is enjoyed, where every man may 
reap his own harvest, which by proper 
attention will afford him much more than 
is necessary for his own consumption, and 
where there is so ample a field for every 
mercantile and mechanical exertion, if 
there cannot be money found to answer 
the common purposes of education, not 
to mention the necessary commercial cir- 
culation, it is evident that there is some- 
thing amiss in the ruling political pow- 
er.’ 

“That passage was apparently written 
during a slump instead of an inflation 
boom, but the complaint is the same. 

“Various solutions have recently been 
proposed in order, as George Washing- 
ton says, to find money for the common 
purposes of education. Many of them 
revolve around federal appropriations. 
Many favorable arguments are adduced 
for such a course. But our school sys- 
tem has gained its greatest luster as the 
development of local government and 
voluntary effort. Its inspiration to com- 
munity life would be in a large measure 
lost if we interposed federal bureau- 
cracy. Such measures can only under- 
mine a democracy that must receive its 
inspiration from below, and not from 
above. Such a cure would be worse than 
the disease. We must secure a remedy 
by the awakening of those local com- 
munities which are at fault. I know of 
no greater mission to the great, enfran- 
chised women of America. 

“The other theme on which I wish to 
make a few observations belongs to the 


other class I have mentioned. It is in 
connection with some of the problems in 
our relations to Europe. The Treaty of 
Versailles has been before the country 
now for eight months, awaiting ratifica- 
tion. To many of us the treaty divides 
itself into two parts—into the treaty it- 
self in settlement of the immediate war 
problems, and into the covenant of the 
League of Nations. 

“The treaty, as distinguished from the 
covenant, was born in a fire of suffering, 
a sense of wrong, the passions of re- 
venge and fear that grew out of them. 
To some of us many of the features of 
the treaty itself were the result of com- 
promises with these forces. Already 
many of its signatories are acknowledg- 
ing it must be revised. Its settlements 
did not sufficiently recognize the necessity 
of economic solidarity between different 
parts of Europe. 

“There are some 400,000,000 people in 
Europe who, before the war, barely man- 
aged to eke out an existence by the ut- 
most exertion in production. They did 
manage to support some minor leisure 
class, and vast armies and navies, but did 
so at the cost of the standard of living 
of the large mass. The bare margins of 
necessary production were only accom- 
plished by free co-operation between 
states in commerce. 

“This position has been even more dis- 
integrated by the shattering of old states 
into numbers of economic fragments with 
large passions and antagonisms. If these 
new states would survive, they must re- 
integrate much of the former economic 
relationships. With the additional bur- 
den of overcoming the destruction and 
disintegration of war, all Europe must 
free itself from armament. This popula- 
tion is still in a vast ferment of misery 
and social agitation. It will go on, and 
will continue to infect our shores, until 
production can be restored. 

“The danger does not so much lie in 
revolutionary cataclysm as in steady de- 
generation of the standard of living and 
the slow decay of the forces of stability. 
These readjustments, in sober second 
thought, need to begin at the earliest 
possible moment. If the maximum rep- 
aration is to be secured by the allies, 
this productivity must be restored. Un- 
til then we shall not have real peace. It 
will be delayed as long as we hang the 
treaty in the air, for we are a part of it. 


PEOPLE FAVOR THE LEAGUE 


“I do not believe the adherence of the 
American people to the League requires 
any demonstration. It has been under 
discussion for eight months. It has been 
given able debate and consideration in 
its every complexion. I believe that the 
majority of our people are convinced 
of the necessity of reservations with the 
League. Both parties to the conflict ap- 
pear to concede this. The conflicting 
groups over the character of the reserva- 
tions have gradually abandoned their ex- 
treme ground, and have come closer and 
closer to a common mind. It would ap- 
pear to an outsider that both sides were 
in agreement on all the great major ideas 
of the League and the major ideas of 
reservations, but that they are in dis- 
agreement mostly over secondary ques- 
tions in the reservations. In the mean- 
time, the world is held in suspense. In- 
finite misery goes on accumulating. 
Forces are set in motion that may yield 
new conflicts. Already the distrust and 
undermining of confidence and credit in 
the world has crippled our export mar- 
ket. Our farmers are the first to suf- 
fer. The prices of our farm products 
are rapidly falling below the cost of 
production. If we are to have economic 
stability at home, it can be maintained 
only through stability in our agricultural 
population. 

“There seems to be a notion that ad- 
vantage could be gained by a presidential 
election upon the minor differences as to 
reservations. I cannot believe that such 
a notion is sincerely held by the domi- 
nant groups in the Senate. Such a thing 
means that we shall continue this accumu- 
lation of danger for another year. It 
means that we will obscure our pressing 
domestic issues by conflict over a ques- 
tion in which the country has already 
made up its mind. This means that we 
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will allow these things to ha , simp] 
in order that mg ébventign can oe 
hoped for in domestic politics. It is my 
impression that there is no party credit 
in this position. 

“It appears to many of us that the 
most practical hope of immediate ratifi- 
cation lies in the ‘lesser reservationists’ 
accepting the proposals of the ‘mild res- 
ervationists.’ The two combined can pass 
the treaty. It also appears to us that 
even from the point of view of the ‘lesser 
reservationists’ they will have secured all 
of the major functions and values of the 
League. If it be put into being, and if 
it prove its living value in the world, no 
one can doubt that any necessary changes 
will be granted to it by common consent 
as years go on. For my part, if the 
League cannot prove its value under the 
latest proposals of the ‘mild reserva- 
tionists’ it will never prove them under 
the proposals of the ‘lesser reservation- 
ists.’ 

“The problems of Europe which neces- 
sarily bear on our own progress and safe- 
ty will not be settled even by the act of 
ratification. It will enable new progress 
to be undertaken in settlement and re- 
construction. The war has brought us 
many new relationships which we cannot 
escape. Our old relations will be ex- 
panded or, at least, better organized by 
the League; they are expanded by condi- 
tions in the treaty as distinguished from 
the League, by our vitally enlarged eco- 
nomic and social interest abroad, by the 
calls of humanity in the alleviation of 
misery. 

“We have two extreme views among 
our people upon the policies we should 
adopt in all these matters. One contends 
that the ideal is isolation—leave Europe 
to herself; the other contends for at least 
moral domination as a mission of inter- 
national justice. Many of us want 
neither extreme. Assuming that some 
day it will be ratified in some form, the 
nature of our policies under the League 
has yet to be developed. We all hope for 
its immediate energies in the reduction 
of armament, the development of en- 
gines of conciliation, of arbitration, and 
codes and courts of international jus- 
tice. We hope for its influence in the 
destruction of the economic barriers set 
up before and since the war, which stifle 
the recuperation and the free entry of 
our own commerce over the world. Some 
of us hope that the League will not in- 
terpose in international differences ex- 
cept at the last stage necessary to miti- 
gate the growth of conflict. Some of us 
have no liking for mandates of any Eu- 
ropean state, for we would thus plunge 
ourselves territorially into Europe itself 
with a long train of dangers. Most of 
us have no ambitions to moral or other 
domination. 

“The treaty, as apart from the League, 
provides for many international commis- 
sions in Europe for the settlement of 
questions arising out of the war, which 
are purely domestic to Europe. Where 
they do not concern vital interests of the 
United States, many of us believe we 
should leave them to domestic member- 
ship. Time and encouragement are need- 
ed to develop the treaty constructively— 
under the League. 


FINANCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


“Our economic relationships are great- 
ly expanded. Europe owes us vast sums 
of money. Our merchant marine and 
our trade have greatly increased. Europe 
needs financial assistance for reconstruc- 
tion. Our best assistance in healing her 
economic wounds lies in the promotion of 
the great processes of private commerce, 
not in loans from our government, ex- 
cept the minor amounts required in hu- 
manity to the starving. Friction between 
merchants over the higgling of commerce 
does not involve nations, but the hig- 
gling of treasuries does. Europe’s best 
assistance to her own recuperation lies in 
abolishing the barriers to the flow of busi- 
ness processes and in the stimulation of 
production. 

“We have the great responsibilities of 
sympathetic character to some of our 
sister democracies in Europe. They in- 
volve no political commitment. They 
spring from the human heart. Had we 
not intervened, Europe today would be 
governed by autocracies from the Baltic 
to the Mediterranean. We gave freedom 
to many nations. We assisted their as- 
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pirations to democracy, not only for lib- 
erty’s sake but as being the foundation 
from which we could best hope for the 
maintenance of peace. We felt that wars 
would be less likely from free peoples. 

“Some of the cities of Poland, Finland, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Austria are today 
struggling with sheer starvation among 
their men, women and children. Their 
recuperation has not proceeded far 
enough to enable them to find food 
through private credits. The chaos that 
threatens them endangers the primary 
stability of that form of government 
which we considered it was vital should be 
established. We have no right to deny 
them the small amount of food credit 
pending their recuperation. If we fail 
to do this we are not true to our sons 
who lie buried on the continent of Eu- 
rope. They gave their lives for the 
downtrodden. 

“The American people—who have been 
the advocates of human liberty and of 
democracy during this whole 150 years— 
cannot stand here, having stimulated all 
these efforts, and then desert them to 
starvation after we have launched them 
forth on the road to freedom. We have 
a plain duty so long as we,have a sur- 
plus. We have no duty to involve our- 
selves in support of quarrels among de- 
mocracies with arms.” 

Joun J. Marginan. 


MONTE CARLO TODAY 


(Continued from page 1020.) 

her hotel a week later, of course not 
knowing of her decease, for no one ever 
dies at Monte Carlo,—that is, it is never 
officially made known, and there are no 
funerals, the dead being removed at 
night,—and you are told Madame depart- 
ed for Paris or London or Rome the 
other day, leaving no address. Of course 
she left no address! 

Have you ever read “The Gambler,” by 
Dostoyevski? No? Well, then, read it, 
for some idea of the gambler; probably 
only one side of him. But here, at Monte 
Carlo, the types are varied. The number 
of young men and family men who ruin 
themselves daily is untold, and the mo- 
tives which bring them here widely dif- 
fer. But the result is the same as pic- 
tured by Dostoyevski: once in the 
clutches of the gambling table, and the 
gambler is lost; nothing can extricate 
him. It is like a Moloch, which slowly 
and surely devours its victims. You think 
you are strong and can conquer; but no 
one can conquer: the monster is greater 
than you. It must devour you. Other- 
wise it would not be the best dividend- 
paying company on earth, after it has 





cared for its absolutely fabulous ex-, 


penses—and your funeral. You go, you 
win, you don’t go away; you are never 
satisfied, you will just make a few louis 
d’or more, or a few hundreds or thou- 
sands more, and then you will go for the 
day. Before you make that sum, you 
lose a little; you want to make it up, 
but you don’t and you lose more; then 
you win a little, and wait to regain what 
you lost; again luck is against you: you 
don’t make it up, and lose. Next day 
you return, you lose and go on losing, 
with just an occasional winning; you see 
others win and you are encouraged and 
go on, but you lose. Suddenly your luck 
turns and you win, win, win; you have it 
at last; you go on winning, your fortune 
goes on increasing, you are happy, elat- 
ed. You don’t stop until you are tired out 
and finally pick up your chips (they play 
with chips now, since the war, anything 
above five francs, the five-franc pieces 
of silver being still used), and change 
them into notes and go home. Next day 
you return; you win, and suddenly you 
lose and lose and nothing changes; you 
lose, no matter where and how you play, 
and you are obstinate. All players are 
obstinate; you are determined to win, 
and yet you lose. You don’t care, you 
will risk your last—surely luck must re- 
turn and you will at least regain some 
of your losings—until you have nothing 
more to lose, until you can barely pay 
your hotel bill, or buy your railway ticket 
back to where you came from; in which 
case the administration will give you a 
third-class ticket home. And should you 
have a long run of luck, and win and 
win and actually have the strength to go 
away with it, the gambling spirit has 
entered your blood. It is the most pow- 


erful poison on earth. When a good part 
of your money is gone, you return, - 
ing sure of further luck. Or even if 
you guard your money and do not spend 
it, you return at some time and try 
again; you want to make just a little 
more to be quite comfortable, or buy 
something you are anxious to have. The 
money that has once touched the tables 
of Monte Carlo, be it yours or the bank’s, 
is poisoned: it has a diabolical charm; it 
must return; no power on earth can keep 
it away. The annals of the victims will 
never be written. The administration 
takes care there are no annals; and it is 
powerful—money is always powerful; it 
can buy its enemies or destroy them. 

Recently the nephew of Lord Tenny- 
son was ruined; he is bankrupt: only one 
of many of whom we hear, because he is 
the bearer of an illustrious name. Prob- 
ably the Casino will make him some con- 
cession, some wretchedly small income 
for life, provided he does not come 
again; not out of pity, but to hush gos- 
sip and on account of his name. But 
what of the less known—the Americans 
and South Americans, French, English, 
Scandinavians, Russians, Greeks, Ger- 
mans, Serbians, who have come here in 
large numbers and tried their luck and 
lost, or won, in order to lose finally, as 
they are sure to do? 

There is no system which can beat the 
bank or get even with it. The bank must 
win. It is the most ingenious mathemati- 
cal game in favor of the bank, and yet 
there are many who will not be persuad- 
ed of this. They will come with a sys- 
tem to win, and they may win for a 
time, then they are bound to lose. The 
greatest mathematical minds have tried 
to beat the bank, but they found that a 
greater mathematical mind had invented 
roulette. It was invented to win for the 
bank, not for the player. And if by any 
chance at a table a player has an un- 
usual run of luck, so that he clears out 
all the money the bank has supplied for 
the table that day, the table is closed 
for the day and it is announced that “the 
bank is broken.” 

When will this stain upon modern civi- 
lization be wiped out? How long will the 
French government, which stands up for 
right and freedom and justice, jalorahe 
this diseased spot on its map? 

For, although the principality of Mon- 
aco is supposed to be an independent, 
neutral, sovereign state, that is only a 
name. In reality it is under the protec- 
tion of France, its laws are in conformity 
with those of France, the customs-house 
is French. This was clearly exemplified 
at the beginning of the war, when a pri- 
vate yacht, one of the most luxurious 
along the Riviera, belonging to the Aus- 
trian consul at Nice, fled for protection 
to neutral waters, the harbor of Monaco. 
Since the French customs-boat watches 
that harbor, it seized the vessel, and, al- 
though in neutral waters, it was confiscat- 
ed by the French government without a 
word of protest on the part of the prince- 
ly government. It seems as if France 
only uses the phrase of neutral indepen- 
dent sovereign state for the purpose of 
shifting her responsibility. 

The prince has really no raison d’etre 
for existing as a sovereign or a protector 
of the arts. From a purely abstract 
ethical point of view, it is immoral in the 
highest degree to permit the existence of 
a gambling den like that of Monte Carlo. 
Its diabolical mathematical game de- 
mands its victims. No such excuse as 
“it is the gambler’s own fault, he need 
not gamble,” is valid. The very essence 
of its success necessitates the ruin of tens 
of thousands of lives, the mental or physi- 
cal suicide, or both, of thousands. 

And this vortex of human murder is 
situated amid the most beautiful scenery 
in the world, where winter is summer, 
where the heat of summer is subdued by 
cool, delicious sea-breezes, where luxury 
and comfort abound, where everything 
is made for a pleasure-loving, self-in- 
dulgent society, and where no one has 
time even to think of these accessories or 
see the veneer that hides the most fester- 
ing sore of our modern civilization. All 
are too busy, too much involved, too in- 
fected. They are blind to everything but 
the disease that is bound to destroy them, 
but they persist in hoping against hope. 
“Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’ entrate !” 
(Leave hope behind, all ye who enter 
here.) 
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MOTOR TRUCKS ON FARMs 


Government Investigation Shows 50,009 
Farmers Own Motor Trucks—Sur, ey 
Not Yet Complete 


Wasurnorton, D. C., Feb. 28.—,\: least 
50,000 farmers in the United Stats oy 
motor-trucks which they use on 
farms. This is shown by a preli: ‘inary 
survey of the ownership and j.¢ of 
motor-trucks by farmers undertaken by 
the Office of Farm Management a)::j the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates. The d 
cured by this inquiry answer many ques. 
tions which have been asked repeat ||y jn 
recent years regarding the extent ty 
which motor vehicles are used for farm. 
hauling. 

The figures on which totals for t!\> na- 
tion and the several states are 
were secured from approximately 
selected crop reporters of the Bure.y of 
Crop. Estimates. These CO-operators 
were asked to report the names ani ad- 
dresses of farmers they knew who own 
motor-trucks for farm use. P). sure 
ears and trailers for use with pk sure 
cars were excluded, and the reporters 
were asked not to take account of ( rcks 
which are used primarily for eral 
custom hauling, or on regularly tab- 
lished routes. ; 

This survey can scarcely be cons 
a complete census, for it is proba) 
in some localities the crop reporters were 
not acquainted with all the truck own- 
ers, but it is certain that a very lar per 
cent have been listed. It is believe: that 
in no state were less than 75 per cvnt of 
the trucks reported. If not comp): te in 
every respect, the figures show the rela- 
tive distribution very satisfactoril; 

The exact number of motor-trucks re- 
ported is 49,195, divided among the states 
as follows: Alabama, 847; Arizona, 95: 
Arkansas, 721; California, 1,019; Colora- 


a Se- 


ised 
5,000 


ered 
that 


do, 804; Connecticut, 357; Delaware, 100: 
Florida, 380; Georgia, 1,808; Idaho, 329; 
Illinois, 2,261; Indiana, 1,548; Jowa, 
2,773; Kansas, 1,732; Kentucky, 818; 


land, 
1,636; 
Mis- 
iska, 
283 ; 
New 
North 
, 723; 


Ithode 


Louisiana, 310; Maine, 435; Mary 
596; Massachusetts, 611; Michigan, 
Minnesota, 1,255; Mississippi, 957; 
souri, 2,065; Montana, 359; Nel: 
2,739; Nevada, 41; New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, 862; New Mexico, 104 
York, 3,171; North Carolina, 1,450: 
Dakota, 501; Ohio, 2,261; Oklahom 
Oregon, 369; Pennsylvania, 2,760; 
Island, 152; South Carolina, 1,190; South 
Dakota, 1,708; Tennessee, 978; ‘Texas, 
1,668; Utah, 173; Vermont, 282; Virginia, 
1,128; Washington, 682; West Virzinia, 
465; Wisconsin, 1,465; Wyoming, 174. 
JouHn J. Manrrin ay. 





Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks hav 
Passed for publication by the Unit: 
Patent Office: 

“Major-C’”’; No. 117,178. 
Milling & Elevator Co., 
wheat flour. 

“Billie’s Best Girl,” holding goat's 
No, 118,640. Owner, American Prod 
Omaha, Neb. Used on waffle, | 
doughnut and corn-bread flour. 

“Rayo’’; No. 119,874. Owner, Stiles 
Coffee Co., Cincinnati. Used on 
flour. 

“Belle of Summer,” and woman's ! on 
bell; No. 122,071. Owner, Dorris ng 
Co., Nashville, Tenn. Used on wh¢ 

“Tanner’s’’; No. 123,184. Owner, P. 
Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., New York. 
on wheat flour, 


Owner, ‘ 
Denver. | 


“Good as Gold’; No. 123,371. 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill., and rre 
Haute, Ind. Used on wheat flour. 

“Maltalaxa”; No. 124,291. Owner, d 
R. West, Denver, Colo. Used on a i 
food. 

“Cheri”; No. 124,169. Owner, Cher 


Philadelphia. Used on oatmeal, homi! 
breakfast cereals. 

“Wolft’s’; No. 120,685. Owner, 
Brothers, Paterson, N, J. Used on br« 
cereal foods and buckwheat flour. 

“Midwesco”’; No. 124,119. Owner, 
west Flour & Feed Co., St. Louis. Us 
wheat flour, bran and middlings, and 


feed, 

“Farmer’s Choice,” with pictur of 
woman; No. 124,749. Owner, Don: r 
Gardner Co., Peoria, Ill Used on 
flour. 

“Cc. G. C.,” triangle in circle; No. 1 } 
Owner, Curtis Grain Corporation, B 0, 
N. Y. Used on horse, dairy and | ry 
feeds. 

“Jazz Band’; No. 124,938. Owner, ' 
Milling Co., East St. Louis, Ill. Us 


self-rising wheat flour. 

“Hallelujah” and angel with trumpet 
124,934. Owner, Hezel Milling Co., Ea 
Louis, Ill. Used on self-rising wheat fl 

“Amerikorn”; No. 124,997. Owner, Che: 
A. Krause Milling Co., Greenfield, Wis. ' 5° 
on breakfast food made of corn. 

“Ho-Co”; No. 125,365. Owner, W. ©M. 
Cosby Flour & Grain Co., Birmingham, 
Used on dairy feed. 
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suddenly 
om nowhere, darted toward the 
h the man in a hurry had just 
and politely opened the door. 
inded in the portmanteau, care- 
d the door, and waited. 
man in a hurry had no loose 


little fellow 


agged 


Moreover, his overcoat was 
ttoned, and he would have to 
nsiderably to get at his money. 
he gazed stonily ahead at 
nd ignored the expectant child. 
ingster knew from experience 
id struck a hopeless case, and 
sourly. 
t work’us, cabby!” he called to 


as he darted for another 
—Tit-Bits. 

on * 
ortlebury had been invited to 


smaid at quite a smart wedding, 
much time in planning her new 


and when she 
from 


it was ready: 
. she asked Mrs. Jones, 
to come and see it. 

eet, my dear!” said the 
ringly, “And certainly 
, whatever you are.” 
ortlebury’s face told her she 
a mistake, so she corrected 
riedly. 

mean you are a lady, what- 


» 
ok! 


good 
you 


* * . 
FOR THE GAME’S SAKE 
e you always playing golf?” 
keeps me so fit.” 
it fit for what?” 
re golf.” 


—London Opinion. 
~*~ i 


t tobacconist’s): “I want a 
cigars for a Christmas pres- 


ist: “What kind would you 


Oh, I am not particular! Have 


vored with violets?” —Judge. 
* ” 

N THROUGH THE MILL 

icknowledges that he knows 


ut women.” 
n immense experience 
ist have had.” 
—Boston Transcript. 
* * 
s, you don’t seem to like my 
ll,’ pouted the bride. 
time, my dear. I’m doing 
be agreeable.” 
its wrong with my family?” 
whatever, but I’m a sensitive 
and the look of hopeless res- 
ir people wear whenever I’m 
retting on my nerves.” 
Birmingham A ge-Herald. 
* * 


with 


knew how to make a barrel 
sighed the little man. 
easy,” replied the big man. 
lf barrel of money in adver- 
you'll soon have a barrel of 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
- * 
this is an edutational film?” 
eplied the movie magnate, 


eatures a ‘vampire.’ ” 
We're trying to make the 
for married men.” 
—Los Angeles Times. 
* * 


vets shook hands,—it was their 
ng since their discharge,—fell 
about St. Nazaire, and then 
other what had become of the 
f the old squad. 


h, yes—there’s Muggs—Muggs 


that began to read the ‘Life of Napoleon’ 
as soon as they made him a corporal. 
What’s become of him?” inquired the 
first. 

“Oh,” replied the other, “he’s working 
in a garage—pumped ten gallons of gas 
into my car the other day. Tells me he’s 
reading the ‘Life of Rockefeller.’ ” 

—Home Sector. 
* #* 

“When I was coming home last night,” 

said Miss Skerry, “I saw a man skulk- 


ing along in the shadow. Oh, how I 
ran!” 
“An’ couldn’t you catch him?” in- 


quired her little brother, innocently. 
—Life. 


* * 


“T’ve just saved a pound, mummy.” 

“How did you do that, darling?” 

“I bought this guinea-pig for a shill- 
ing!” —Tit-Bits. 


* * 


Henry Watterson believes that if one 
has opinions they are worth sticking up 
for, and that the editor who has no back- 
bone is no editor at all. He says: 

“IT despise a chap like Stewart, who 
used to run a dinky paper in a dinky 
town near Louisville. One day the office 
boy tiptoed into his private office and 
said: 

“‘Mr. Stewart, there’s a 
says he’s got to see you.’ 

“*What does he look like?’ asked Stew- 
art as he prepared to make a hasty exit 
through the back door. 

“*He’s a little man, sir, a little—’ 

“Show him in! Show him in, cried 
the editor in a loud voice. ‘If there’s any 
one ’round here who objects to the Clar- 
ion’s stand for truth, justice and liberty, 
I want to know it?” 

—Los 
me * 


man outside 


Angeles Times. 


TRIOLET ON THE A-STRING 

(To the eminent violinists, Mischa El- 
man, Jascha Heifetz, Sascha Jacobson 
and Toscha Seidle.) 

Mischa, Jascha, Sascha, Toscha— 

Where do fiddlers get their names? 
Never Abe nor Pat nor Moshe 
Mischa, Jascha, Sascha, Toscha, 

Might sound good in Frog or Boche; a 

Plain guy knows them all as James. 
Mischa, Jascha, Sascha, Toscha— 

Where do fiddlers get their name? 





—Melchizedek, in Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
* * 
The visitor to the lawyer’s office stood 


in amazement. 

“I say, old man!” he exclaimed. “What- 
ever has happened to you? Had a motor 
smash, or what?” 

The lawyer shook his head wearily as 
he gingerly touched his bruised and 
bandaged face. 

“No. You remember that case the 
other day when I defended a man 
charged with assault? Well, I made a 
strong plea for him on the ground that 
he was a fool rather than a criminal.” 

“Yes, but”— 

“T did it so well that he was acquitted, 
and he waited for me outside the court.” 

—Dallas News. 
* * 

Professor Meander had arranged to go 
visiting one evening with his wife. When 
at last he came downstairs, all dressed 
up for the occasion, Mrs. Meander cried 
out in astonishment: 

“What a horrible tie you’ve put on, 
dear! Won’t you change it?” 

“Certainly, my love,” said the profes- 
sor, retiring upstairs. 

The lady waited, and time sped on. 
After half an hour she got impatient and 
went upstairs to see what was delaying 
him. His mind busy with other things, 
the removal of his tie had set the pro- 
fessor going. By force of habit he had 
undressed and got into bed. 

—London Fun. 


* * 


Country Boarder: “I suppose we'll be 
getting some of these nice fresh eggs 
for breakfast.” 

Farmer: “Yep, these very eggs; but 
not till ye come down here next year. 
Ye see, I’ve got to sell them to the local 
commission man, and he sells them to 
the jobber in the city, who in turn sells 
them back here to the fellow who runs 
the country grocery, and I buy them from 
him.” —Life. 
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THE STORY OF THE RED CROSS 
Henry P. Davison, chairman of the 


American Red Cross, has written the 
official story of his great relief organiza- 
tion’s work in the course of the war. 
The volume tells what hundreds of thou- 
sands of people in America will be in- 
terested in knowing, because of a direct 
or indirect participation in the organi- 
zation’s affairs, Every phase of Red 
Cross activity is described: the service to 
the soldier in the field and at home; to 
the sailor; to the children; and to the 
disabled among both soldiers and sailors. 
Among the many astounding figures that 
are presented in the book are those that 
record the number of men and women 
who were enrolled in the Red Cross at 
the end of the war as 30,000,000. 


“The American Red Cross in the Great 
War,” by Henry P. Davison; The Macmil- 
lan Co., New York; $2 net. 

7. ” 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE CHINESE 

The success of Arthur Waley’s trans- 
lation of Chinese poetry, published under 
the title, “170 Chinese Poems,” was so 
immediate among both lay readers and 
sinologues as to give ample warrant for 
the new volume of further translations. 

The difficulty of rendering into English 
not only the sense but the spirit of an 
ancient oriental literature must be ap- 
parent even to one who is not fully fa- 
miliar with the immense gulf between the 
racial philosophies of East and West. 
Mr. Waley has accomplished this task 
with great credit, and the result is a col- 
lection that would stand easily upon its 
merits as English verse and prose, re- 
gardless of the interest attaching to its 


origin. 

“More Translations from the Chinese,” by 
Arthur Waley; Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York; $2 net. 

* 


FRENCH WAYS AND THEIR MEANING 


To one who is at all familiar with 
French life, Mrs. Wharton’s “French 
Ways and Their Meaning” will seem al- 
most unduly elementary, but it is ele- 
mentary in the best sense. She has not 
attempted an elaborated treatise; she is 
seeking to interpret to the Anglo-Saxon 
mind a civilization which is so foreign 
to it that, when superficially observed, it 
is totally misunderstood. The average 
traveller, who has no means of penetrat- 
ing below the surface of French life; 
the doughboy, who saw it under the most 
abnormal of conditions, are entirely incom- 
petent observers. Mrs. Wharton is sin- 
gularly fortunate in that she has been 
able, during many years, to come into 
intimate and sympathetic contact with 
French life, and that she has been able 
to see it with an eye free from insular 
prejudice. 

She is by no means blind to certain un- 
lovely French ways, their prejudice 
against novelty, their relative penurious- 
ness and lack of the altruistic spirit, but 
she holds, and rightly, that these defects 
are overshadowed and outweighed by vir- 
tues in which we are, in some measure, 
deficient. The quality of reverence, of 
taste, of intellectual honesty, their sense 
of the continuity of life, has reached, 
among the French, a development that 
surpasses that with which we are fa- 
miliar. 

The most fundamental difference be- 
tween the two civilizations lies in the 
conception of the relations between men 
and women, of marriage and the family. 
Mrs. Wharton’s analysis of this differ- 
ence is very lucid and satisfactory. The 
French view is realistic, the Anglo-Saxon 
sentimental. “Marriage, in France, is 
regarded as founded for the family, and 
not for the husband and wife.” The 
Frenchwoman, although still subject to 
certain legal and political disabilities 
from which her English and American 
sisters have been relieved, is and always 
has been a much larger factor in the life 
of her country than they. Mrs. Whar- 
ton attributes this to the fact that, while 
before marriage her association with men 


is far more restricted than with us, after 
marriage it is much more free. The 
average American woman, after mar- 
riage, is “withdrawn from circulation.” 
She ceases to have more than incidental 
contacts with men other than her hus- 
band. In France, quite the reverse is 
true. She is assumed to be mature 
enough to have human relationships with 
men without incurring the dangers inci- 
dent to such contacts during the post- 
adolescent period, and to be able to con- 
tribute a valuable element to social life. 
As a result, she is able to impress herself 
on the social and intellectual life of her 
country to an extent that has never been 
possible in England and America. 

“French Ways and Their Meaning,” by Edith 





Wharton; D. Appleton & Co., New York; 
$1.50 net. 

Books Received 
“The Plot Against Mexico,” by L. J. de 


Bekker; Alfred A, Knopf, New York. 

“The Stars Incline,’’ by Jeanne Judson; 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 

“The Disappearance of Kimball Webb,” 
by Rowland Wright; Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York. ‘ 

“The Book of the Damned,” by Charles 
Fort; Boni & Liveright, New York; $1.90 net. 

“The Truth About Korea,” by C. W. Ken- 
dall; Korean National Association, San Fran- 
cisco; $1 net. 

“Wedding Customs Then and Now,” by 
Carl Holliday; The Stratford Co., Boston; 
7c net. 

“Something Doing,” by Varick Vanardy; 
The Macaulay Co., New York; $1.50 net. 

“Paid Out,” by J. Percival Bessell; 
Macaulay Co., New York; $1.50 net. 

“American Foreign Trade,’ by Charles M. 
Pepper; The Century Co., New York; $2.50 
net. 

“White Shadows in the South Seas,” by 
Frederick O’Brien; The Century Co., New 
York; $4 net. 

“Contact with the Other World,” by James 
H. Hyslop; The Century Co., New York. 


The 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1, 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—FOR WISCONSIN, A REAL 
flour salesman; if you cannot produce don’t 
apply. Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn. 





SALESMAN WANTED—A LIVE WIRE FOR 
Illinois territory by Minnesota mill; excel- 
lent possibilities for right man; write fully 
in first letter. Address 2875, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





RESALE MAN WANTED 


We have an opening in our sales 
organization for a bright young 
man, not necessarily experienced 
as a flour salesman, to do re- 
sale work in central states terri- 
tory; this is an exceptional op- 
portunity for a yeung man who 
desires to gain selling experience 
and develop in the selling end of 
the milling business; will pay 
good salary and insure rapid ad- 
vancement. Address Midland 
Flour Milling Co., 630 New York 
Life Building, Kansas City, Mo. 





HIGH-CLASS SPRING WHEAT MILL, 
manufacturing strictly quality flour, is 
wanting an A No. 1 salesman for Indiana 


territory; give full details in first letter. 
Address 2876, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





(Continued on next page.) 
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HELP WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








WANTED—SALESMAN, FLOUR, BY REP- 
utable concern, in New York and vicinity; 
one with established trade to call on car- 
lot and split-lot buyers; liberal salary or 
commission or both, Call at the office, 
Henry B. Saltman & Co., 52 Broadway, 
room 832, New York. 





SOUTHERN SALESMEN 
WANTED 


Large southwestern mill, mak- 
ing both hard and soft wheat 
flour and auxiliary line of cereal 
products, has opening for one to 
three first-class salesmen for 
southern and southeastern terri- 
tory; applicants should have 
knowledge of that trade and be 
experienced in developing busi- 
ness on high-grade flour under 
mill brands; with the right men 
we will have no difficulty in 
agreeing upon salary; give full 
record and references in first 
letter. Address 626, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—BY NORTHWESTERN MILL, 
salesman looking for remuneration above 
the average who can sell good flour in 
western Pennsylvania; prefer man ac- 
quainted with territory and ready to start 
immediately. Address 2988, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





LARGE SOUTHWESTERN MILL 


contemplating increased capaci- 

ty finds it necessary to expand 

its organization; consequently, 

are looking for high-class sales- 

men; if interested in a change ° 
for your betterment, write us 
outlining just the territory that 

you are interested in, together 

with your experience as well as 
salary desired. 


Address 


WEBER FLOUR MILLS 
CORPORATION, 


Salina, Kansas 





BRANCH MANAGER WANTED 


Large southwestern milling con- 
cern has opening for manager 
for its branch office covering 
certain central states territory; 
successful applicant must have 
broad selling experience, ability 
to engage, direct and get the 
best results out of salesmen un- 
der him and be clean-cut and 
straightforward in every connec- 
tion; exceptional past record re- 
quired; to the right man we will 
pay in salary at least what he 
is now getting—to this we will 
add a bonus plan that should 
exceed the salary; please do not 
apply unless you have every rea- 
son to think you are qualified; 
give full information in confi- 
dence in first letter. Address 
619, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—MANAGER WHO CAN MAKE A 
substantial cash investment and take 
charge of a 400-bbl mill in Wiscogsin, in 
a town of 4,000; good schools and churches, 
Address, in confidence, P, O. Box 616, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WANTED—AN ASSISTANT CHEMIST FOR 
2,000-bb1 flour mill. Address 2985, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


COMPETENT MILLER WANTED TO RUN 
a 100-bbl mill in a railroad town of 800 
population; steady employment for a good 
miller; mill is in good repair. Address 
Box 344, St. Cloud, Minn. 








WANTED—FLOUR SALESMAN FOR IOWA 
territory, preferably one acquainted with 
southwestern Iowa trade; good proposition 
for a man who knows how to work; give 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL FROM 500 
to 1,500 bbls, by miller with 24 years’ ex- 
perience in mills up to 6,000 bbls; must 
have 80 days’ notice; good habits; age 40 
years; married; give full particulars, in- 
cluding salary; A-1 reference. Address 
3003, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


THOROUGHLY COMPETENT MILL CHEM- 
ist of long experience desires to make 
change; able to take complete charge, in- 
stall laboratory, and maintain efficient 
routine; would require sufficient time to 
enable present employer to secure suc- 
cessor. Address 2987, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 








experience and salary desireti. Address 
3006, care Northwestern MiMer, Min- 
neapolis. 

NORTHERN ILLINOIS WATER-POWER 


mill with motor truck delivery system 
wants an Al salesman to cover picked line 
of retail grocers in Chicago territory with 
top-notch wheat and rye flours, wheat 
cereal, pancake flours, graham and corn 
meal; must be live wire and have good 
acquaintance with trade; state salary ex- 
pected; give age, nationality and refer- 
ences as to character and ability. Address 
2979, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS SUPERINTENDENT IN MILL FROM 
1,500 to 5,000 bbls capacity; best of refer- 
ences as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress G. R. I. D., 2936, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED CHEMIST FOR LABORA- 
tory control available on short notice; 
practiced as well as theoretical; can give 
best of references. Address 2964, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





SUPERINTENDENT OF WIDE EXPERI- 
ence, particularly in large mills, seeks 
change; middle states or the Pacific Coast 
preferred; best of references. Address 2966, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY SUCCESSFUL FLOUR EXPORT MANA- 
ger, knowing foreign market requirements, 
several languages and able to increase 
your foreign business; willing to travel. 
Address “Manager,” 2963, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, AC- 
quainted with New England car buyers, is 
open for a position with a soft, hard or 
spring wheat mill on a salary and expense 
or drawing account basis. Address W. A. 
H., Box 2028, Boston, Mass, 

FIRST-CLASS MILLING SUPERINTEND- 
ent with,/18 years’ experience as superin- 
tendent of large mills, invites correspond- 
ence with some good reliable milling com- 
pany; also understand mill construction. 
Address Box 716, Enid, Okla. 


HAVE 16 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 
selling flour; know the line from A to Z; 
if you have an opening for a New York 
salesman it will pay you to communicate 
with me, Address A. L., care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 16 Beaver St, New York. 





— 


AS AUDITOR, HIS ASSISTANT, OR OF- 
fice manager with large, progressive mill- 
ing company; 10 years’ experience in 
grain, milling and corporation work; mar- 
ried; age 30; salary $3,600; worth it. Ad- 
dress 2974, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 

YOUNG ACCOUNTANT, FOUR YEARS’ 
experience as bookkeeper and travelling 
auditor with large milling concern, at 
present time auditing for own account, 
wants permanent position at once. Ad- 
dress 625, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 








MILLER WITH 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
desires position as superintendent-head 
miller in mill up to 1,500 bbls, or assistant 
superintendent, second or grinder, up to 
5,000 bbls; write or wire for personal in- 
terview. Address 627, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
wants to make change March 15; prefer 
Indiana, Ohio or western Pennsylvania; 
will work two or three months on trial 
for salary and commission with view of 
Permanent situation. Address 2970, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AMERICAN CITIZEN OF RUSSIAN BIRTH 
who was selling flour in New England 
states for several years is about to leave 
for Europe and wishes to arrange with 
spring wheat or Kansas mills for the sell- 
ing of flour abroad. Address 2983, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


DESIRE IMMEDIATE POSITION AS HEAD 
miller in mill from 76 to 150 bbls capacity 
or second in larger, or as grinder or bolter 
in large mill; experience in mills to 6,000 
bbls capacity; can give best of references 
as to character and ability. Address 2995, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

SALES-MANAGER, YOUNG MAN, POS- 
sessing in a high degree all qualifications 
necessary for filling the position of sales- 
manager; I desire to hear from a good 
mill needing such a man, where ability 
now and in the future will be recognized. 
Address 3000, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN WANTS POSITION, EASTERN 
Pennsylvania territory, spring or Kansas 
mill; have covered the territory for 10 
years, and well acquainted with the trade; 
can furnish good references; salary or 
commission; annual sales average 30,000 
bbls. Address 2969, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS MANAGER OR MILLER, OR BOTH, 
with reliable firm; am competent, reliable, 
aggressive and have executive ability; am 
37 years old, married; lifetime experience; 
have milled all kinds of wheat; can handle 
men satisfactorily; can come on_ short 
notice and on trial. Address EB. M. K., 
637 South Dearborn St, room 901, Chicago. 





WANTED—HEAD MILLER’S POSITION IN 
any size mill up to 500 bbls; or would cons 
sider second miller’s position in larger 
mill; would prefer Pacific Coast if second 
miller’s position is offered; have wide ex- 
perience and good references, and wish to 
connect with a good mill; state salary 
paid, and full particulars as to mill; can 
start at once. Address 2986, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





YOUNG MAN, COLLEGE GRADUATE, 
with some grain experience, would like 
position with a grain or milling concern 
where the business could be learned and 
opportunities for advancement offered; 
salary at first is no object; just out of 
service (1% years) and ambitious to get 
a start with a live firm looking to the 
future for competent, trained help. Ad- 
dress 2658, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





YOUNG MAN, AGE 33, IS OPEN FOR POSI- 
tion of manager or sales-manager .of 
wheat, corn, flour-blending or feed-mixing 
plant; have had an experience of 16 years 
in the grain, milling and feed business; 
experience covers office routine, purchas- 
ing, accounting, traffic, handling sales in 
both domestic and export business and 
building sales organizations. Address 
“Sales-Manager,” care Northwestern Mill- 
er, 339 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





BY AN UP-TO-DATE HEAD MILLER 
with 12 years of practical experience mill- 
ing hard and soft wheat, rye and corn in 
mills from 100 bbls to 6,000 bbls; am ex- 
pert on wheat milling; can get best results 
possible; if not will work 60 days and ask 
no pay; am successful in handling men 
and keeping mill in continuous and eco- 
nomical operation to highest point of ef- 
ficiency; can come on short notice; salary 
wanted, $200 a month; state all particu- 
lars in first letter; prefer Nebraska and 
neighboring states. Address 2998, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





A REAL GOLD-MINE—FLOUR MILL 
badly needed in good farming district in 
western Canada; no competition in 200- 
mile circle; your own prices for raw ma- 
terial; highest prices for flour and sec- 
onds; immense water power and river 
shipping; also railroad connection; money 
can be more than doubled in one year; 
enormous possibilities for right party with 
capital. For further information by ex- 
pert write to P. O. Box 503, St. Paul, Minn. 











MILLS WANTED 








WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF 
good mill or elevator for sale or exchange; 
send description and price. Northwestern 
Business Agency, Suite 500 Kasota Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 





FOR SALE—NEW 560-BBL MILL BUILD- 
ing at Aberdeen, Idaho, awaiting ma- 
chinery; excellent location in center of 
hard and soft wheat section; built in fall 
of 1919; have to seek sea-level on account 
of health. Address A. J. Mills, 554 East 
Fifty-seventh St., North Portiand, Oregon. 





FOR SALE —75-BBL WATER-POWER 
mill in western Minnesota, with seven 
acres of land and good dwelling house; 
Nordyke & Marmon equipment; excellent 
power; concrete dam; owner getting old 
and would make reasonable terms to a 


practical miller; splendid opportunity. 
Address 2868, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—OUR 50-BBL FLOUR MILL 
and feed mill; wheat storage capacity 
about 3,000 bus; flour storage capacity 400 
to 500 bbis; also good capacity feed stor- 
age; two good wells;-wagon dump scales; 
steam power; a bargain if taken at once; 
sell for cash only; dissolution object for 
selling. Cottonwood Roller Mills, Cotton- 
wood, Minn. 





FOR SALE—125-BBL MILL, WITH 40,000- 
bu elevator, in northwestern Missouri, 36 
miles from Kansas City, on Missouri Pa- 
cific and Rock Island railroads; have five 
trains daily to and from Kansas City; 
property in A-1 condition; running every 
day; steam or electric power; this is a 
money-maker. For full particulars write 
or call 221 Board of Trade, Kansas City, 
Mo. 





March 3, 1929 


FOR SALE—GOOD MILLING PROPOg] 
tion in northeastern South Dakota; 115. 
bbl wheat and 60-bbl cereal mill: mills 
in operation; good established trade; mi 
see books for past 20 years to appreciate 
value of business. XYZ, 2925, care North. 
western Miller, Minneapolis. g 


——_— 
MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 











Le, 


ee 6 eee 

FOR SALE—HORIZONTAL TRANSMIs. 
sion rope drive, complete, in A-1 condj. 
tion; cheap if taken at once; will furnish 
further particulars to interested parties, 
Write North Branch Milling Co., North 
Branch, Minn. 








—. 

FOR SALE—ONE N. & M. 150-BBL our, 
fit, complete, $2,500; ome 12x24 N, & M. 
flaking roll, with new top and feeder. 
caliper 11}§, $325; one double stand Style 
“A” Allis, 9x24, caliper 8%, roller 
$325; two double stands 9x18 Sty; “an 
Allis, caliper 8%, $125 each; one Smith 
centrifugal reel, 6 ft x 27 in, two convey- 
ors, $90. Write for our new list. Mills 
Machinery Exchange, 201 Millers & Traq. 
ers Bank Building, Minneapolis, 





ee 


FOR SALE 
Corn Mill Machinery 
Account discontinuing the man 


ufacture of corn meal, we offe: 
for sale the following: 


1 300-bu Morris Grain Drier, 
complete with fan. 

8 Great Western Corn Mea! 
Driers, 


to 


No. 4 Invincible Corn Scourers, 
No. 2 Style A Invincible Aspi- 
rating Separators, 
Apelt Wheat Heater. 

Automatic Weighing 
Packing Scales, 
corn meal, 


~ 


m 


t) 


and 
for packing 


Above machinery is in all ré 
spects substantially as good as 
new. It has only been used a 
very short time, 

Special prices made upon re- 
quest, 


MARSHALL MILLING CoO., 
Marshall, Minn, 


MACHINERY FOR SALE—COMPLETE 125 
h-p steam plant, 14x36 girder frame en- 
gine, 66 in x 16-54-4 in flues tubular boiler, 
stack, heater, pumps, steam separator. 
The following mill machinery: two Will- 
ford & N. double stand 9x24 roller mills, 
one extra pair 9x24 rolls; two Barnard & 
Leas separators; two Barnard & Leas 5x7 
pneumatic dust collectors; two No. 4 Mon- 
arch dust collectors; Avery 2-bu automatic 








scale, Sonander 2-bu automatic scale. Ad- 
dress Martens & Ketels Milling Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED—TWO HORIZONTAL 3$-INCH 
double runner turbines, with governors, for 
25 to 50-ft head. Address F. Rouchwarter, 
1195 East Minnehaha St, St. Paul, Minn. 








FOR SALE—ONE DESPATCH ELECTRIC 
testing oven No. 90, capacity four loaves; 


one Despatch Electric Proofing Cabinet, 
No. 510, capacity four loaves, practically 
new. Great Northern Flour Mills Co, 


Minneapolis. 





For 88 pages of unusually good bargains in 


CARS—TANKS 


Engines, Generators, Boilers, Pipe, Piling, 
Tanks, Power Plant and Milling Equipment 


Write for our Latest Big Bulletin 


Z ELNICKER w ST. LOUIS 


EXPERT MILLING EFFICIENCY 

Why have sick mills? Have mill in- 
spected and remodeled by expert for re- 
sults. I flow, plan, build, appraise and 
remodel mills. Many testimonials. Superin- 
tend installations. Get my books, “Book 
of Receipts,” 75 cents; “Milling Lessons, 
75 cents; “Book of Formulas,” $1.50. “The 
Mill and Milling Engineer,” illustrated, 
teaches everything on milling, $3, foreign 
$3.25, all postpaid. C. B, Oliver, HB, M. and 
M. E., Warsaw, Ind. 











[THE BAKER'S PROFIT SPECIALTY * | 


gi WRITE RALSTON PURINACO.. ST. ss 


WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 5 

















